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Shown Here 
Only in Blue 


“Shepherds in 
Adoration”, re- 
produced in Ex- 
guisite Full Color. 


... AND YOU GIVE THE BEST! 


* It's ACCLAIMED—U.S. Gold Medal Award Winner! 
* Its ADMIRED—Catholies are Proud of THE SIGN! 


% It's APPRECIATED—A Real Aid to Catholic Life! 
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ORDER YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE SIGN Now! 


For FAMILY... 


. Father .. . Mother . . . Brother * Christmas Gift Rates * 


Sister—they’ ll all like THE 


SIGN, and each will find some- TWO or MORE 1-YEAR Each 
eee i = SUBSCRIPTIONS ... .. Only $2.90 
and cousins, too! A SINGLE, 1-YEAR 
* SUBSCRIPTION ..........2% $ 3 .00 
A TWO-YEARS 


For FRIENDS... SUBSCRIPTION 


FOREIGN: ADD 50¢ PER YEAR POSTAGE 


You can be sure you're giving 
“the best” when you give THE 
SIGN. A Beautiful Gift at Christ- 
mas ... and a new issue every 
month as a reminder of your 


You May Include Renewal or Extension of Your 
a « * 


Own Subscription at the Two-for-$5 Rate. 
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LUGGAGE FOR THE CLERGY 


The gift of lifetime appreciation. Dignified, rich-looking. 
Finest construction. Sturdy yet lightweight. Designed of 
black simulated leather with top-grain cowhide leather 
binding and handle. Nickel locks and hardware. Dark Navy 
silk lining, with 4 full pockets and tie-tapes. Will give 
years of service. COLOR: BLACK, Available in 4 sizes. 

18 inch case—$14 “0 24 inch case—$17.50 

21 inch case— 15.50 26 inch case— 23.50 
Fed. Tax Included; Send Check or Money Order; Shipped 
Postpaid and Insured. For C.0.D. shipments, send $3.00 
deposit. Pay balance plus postage on arriva 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Mail Orders Everywhere. 

Other Colors Available: Navy Blue, Maroon, Tan. 
Note: If desired, we will enclose gift card and ship your 
gift direct. Be sure to state color wan 


CONTEMPO LUGGAGE CO. Dept. S 
170 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 










dear_ones. Your little girl will 
love an angelic Sister Mary 
Doll of lasting beauty and 
joy. She’s BIG—a whole foot 
tall. NOT A MINIATURE. 
She’s Unbreakable. She's 
Beautiful. She's Exquisitely 
dressed in a habit of rich 
black taffeta. The perfect 
keepsake, for spiritual com- 
fort—ideal for a home shrine. 
Satisfaction guaranteed— 
reg. $6.98 or money refunded within 10 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 
interest 
and collections. 


increase attendance, 

ilius, Catal st. &. & Winters 
Specialty 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RECORDS 
Catholic and Irish Records 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


The Sign Post 


EpiTors OF THE SIGN; 

I believe your “Answer Man” nodded like 
Homer when he wrote: “The Doctors of 
the Church are not restricted to the first 
twelve centuries. St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
founder of the Redemptorists, the latest 
churchman to be so titled, was declared a 
Doctor in 1871 ...” (‘Sign Post,” October, 
1950.) What about “poor St. Anthony” who 
was so titled just two years ago? You-.owe 
him a few lines! 

T.OS.F, 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Editor’s note: No nod. While St. Anthony 
(died 1232) was most recently accorded the 
title of Doctor, St. Alphonsus (died in 
1787) was the most recent churchman to be 
accorded the title. 


Correction 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Re “Radio” page in October issue: For 
your information, Jaime del Valle has not 
been connected with The Family Theater 
for several months, at least since early sum- 
mer. Credit for the improvement of story 
material goes, without question, to Father 
Ray Finan, C.S.C., now teaching in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. Jaime del Valle never 
was producer of The Family Theater pro- 
grams. He usurped that distinction in the 
first days of his association with The Fam- 
ily Theater, when he replaced Dave Young 
as program director, and I sat in on several 
heated discussions which decided very defi- 
nitely that he was not to use that title. No- 
body but Father Peyton has ever been pro- 
ducer of the program. 

The present program director serves with- 
out compensation, and I think it would be 
well for you to acknowledge it. 

JAMEs J. AMHROSE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fiction 


Epitoks OF THE SIGN: 

I am completely at a loss to see how 
“Some With a Flattering Word,” which ap- 
peared in your October issue, could have 
won first prize in a Catholic story contest. 
If it had won first prize in some leftist- 
sponsored contest, I wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised. 

Can anyone believe that a church-going, 
Catholic father with intelligence enough 
to seek the psychological motives of his 














son’s suicide would be stupid enough to 


speak of Negroes as sub-human! One would 
have to search far and wide to find such a 
belief in the most prejudiced of people. 

(Mrs.) Vircinia LOMBARDO 
Chicago, Ill. 


EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 
You'll probably receive a good number of 
comments on the stories themselves without 
my saying anything. My purpose here is to 
offer a bit of praise for seeing fit to print 
them as you did. Unless some shrinking 
violet is hiding under a nom de plume, it 
would appear that we of the bewhiskered 
faces are indeed unimaginative to say the 
least. 
JosepH McCAFFREY 
Morris Plains, N. J. 


Religion by Mail 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The Catholic Church is a perennial topic 
of conversation. Whether they like it or 
not, people are constantly hearing about 
her. To many she is a big question mark. 
They know little or nothing about her. 
Others have a totally false or only a parti- 
ally correct notion of her teachings. How 
many would welcome further knowledge, 
if only for curiosity’s sake, and this from a 
reliable source? 

We conduct a free correspondence course 
in the basic beliefs and practices of the 
Catholic’ Faith. The course is designed fon 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics who wish 
to know more about the Church and her 
teachings. We also welcome a response from 
busy priests who could use our help in in- 
structing prospective converts and from the 
laity who may know someone interested in 
the Church. 

Full details, without obligation, will be 
gladly sent to anyone in the U.S. on request. 

AuGust NEUMANN 
Home Study Service 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Roland Park, Baltimore 10, Md. 


Labor 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Editorially, the few papers in the Catholic 
bracket that come to my attention seem to 
lean over backward in defense of the work- 
ingman and find continual fault with the 
businessman. 

Things are not perfect on either side at 
present, but as one who sold out in 1942 I 
have no desire to go back in business with 
government controls and union controls and 
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FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME 
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MY World's most The Life of Christ Christ 
S 1 I NN D AY popular Missal by the Four in its 
MISSAL Easy to use— Evangelists— 
sexPiAiNe © follow numbers Arranged for Daily 
Reading. 
t 
Otr® 170 Illustrations 
39¢ 
55¢ se 
$1.10 ap 
$2.90 $1.25 
up to $5.30 aan 








"THE PERFECT PRAYER BOOK™: 


MY 
DAILY 


My Daily Psalm Book #3 iaborbng My Daily Psalm Book 
The 150 Psalms from is the Perfect Prayer Book 
The Old Testament— For all times— 

arranged for daily reading For all circumstances— 
and with 211 inspiring For all needs 














illustrations 50¢, 75¢, $1.25, $1.75, $3.75 
Perfect Gifts 
3 a for 3 Volume 
Missal Libra Scripture Li 
wiped PRIESTS ee 
RELIGIOUS 
STUDENTS 
; and J 
My Lentew Mine! for EVERY HOME The New Tesemees 
My Daily Psalm Book My Daily Psaim Book 





“THE NEW TESTAMENT” ... Pocket size, Complete, Confraternity Edition 
75¢ * 90¢ + $1.95 + $4.25 





ORDER AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


* THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD * 
at the Monastery, 5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
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IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





21 PIECE NATIVITY 
SET 


e Rustic stable included 
e Standing figures 5/2 


inches high 
e Traditionally eolored 
with pearlized finish 






e Barn 14%” wide 
10” high 7%” deep 

e Packed in sturdy 
carton 


> oe 


12 pieces antique finish 5” high figures......... $10.95 

{2 pieces antique finish 6” hi - oe #2. 

21 pieces rich finish 5” high 

2! pieces rich finish 6” high feures.. 
All above sets include realistic waa Stable. 

Stable dimensions 10” deep, 5%” wide, 9” high nae ) 


Special de-luxe erib = — Frage 9  enging 
9” high—2! pieces. Barn: 2014” Mahe te 13” 
deep—rich decoration—authontle detatte $2: 7.9 





#t4/t Electric 
Christmas Tree 16 

Lites and gleaming 
star that never burn 
out. 14” tall $3.95 


#601 Bubble Glo 
Tree 16” high. 
. $5.95 


#22/1 Electric tree 
22” high, 16 lites 
and star. Swiss 
chimes play Silent 
Nite. Specify white 
or green. Flame re- 
sistant. 

Only $11.50 











#1514—New Realistic 
Church Scene. Immaculate 

white church with Rosy 

Red Roof & Spire—dov- 
ble gold doors and col- 
orful stained-glass win- 

dows. Swiss chimes play . 
appropriate Yuletide mu- 
sic. 11” high, 12” deep, 
12” wide 

SPECIAL VALUE: 

21 Christmas Cards 

and 195! Catholic 

art calendar 

comb $1.00 












#305—All_ plastic a ha | 
illuminated home Td 
wide, 4'/2” 
high. Lighted window 
portrays the Last Sup- 
per. Candles, cross 
and chalice also illu- 
™ minated $5.95 
306 DeLuxe Illumi- 
nated altar with hid- 
den music box. Long 
playing Swiss chimes. 
Same design as above. 


All erchandise guaranteed  saaahiebe factory defects. 
All orders sent R.R. Express collect. All shipments 
neured Kindly include money order or check with 


JAY KAY RELIGIOUS GOODS 
138 W. 32nd St., Dept. S, N. Y. 1, N.Y. 
Please send me the following: 








7.95 set € 27.95 set 

[] 10.95 set O 3.95—#14/1 

C]} 12.95 set D2 11.50—#22/1 

] 14.95 set oO nme +n 

_] 17.95 set O 5. 

[} 10.50—3307 oO s.95 see) 

[] 8.95—3¢306 (J Comb. Valve $1.00 
Name 
Address 
ee 


LOngacre 5-5798 





«=== USE THIS HANDY COUPON—elip here--——+ 











the average ‘“‘don’t-care” attitude, but at 
the same time be expected to meet all my 
obligations on the dot. The average “‘econ- 
omist” has the idea that all a businessman 
has to do is write a check when he needs 
more money. The Government has been 
doing this, but it will not last forever and 
the businessman who writes a check with- 
out funds in the bank to cover it soon 
lands in trouble. 
Jutius J. DANNEMILLER 

Wooster, Ohio 


Kremlin and Lithuania 


Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

I could not understand why Dr. N. S. 
Timasheff did not mention in his article, 
“Must the Kremlin Rule the World?” the 
names of Lithuania and other two Baltic 
States—Estonia ‘and Latvia. (September is- 
sue.) For example, in Lithuania the Com- 
munists have done away with about 1,0v0,- 
ooo Lithuanians; that means about one 
third of all the inhabitants of Lithuania! 

L. VALIUKAS 
Dayton, Ohio 


Letters 


Epitors oF THe SIGN: 

In the August edition of Thr SIGN a 
reader writes, “Northern Ireland has voted 
to stay with England.” This is not true, 
because many Unionist majorities are ob- 
tained by making voting opportunities 
difficult for Nationalist supporters. The 
vast majority of the Irish people advocate 
the abolition of partition, yet Britain, who 
arbitrarily imposed it on this country, in- 
sists on maintaining it. Is this not a viola- 
tion of the fundamental basis of democracy? 

Mr. Bevin wants the unnatural boundary 
which divides the Korean people to be abol- 
ished, yet the unnatural boundary which 
divides the Irish is maintained. 

Mr, Sam DuNLor 
Newcastle, Co. Dublin, Ireland 


Fillers 


Epitrorks OF THE SIGN: 

I have just received my November issue 
of THE SIGN and was annoyed by the quota- 
tion on page sixty-one. Why does a Cath- 
olic magazine have to descend to G. B. 
Shaw for fill-ins? Far better to leave the 
space blank. What is worse, it is false, for 
the greatest reformer the world has ever 
known was Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
Who did not have to start by reforming 
Himself! 

So, please, no more of G. B. Shaw's 
nonsense. 

MARIE TRESCA 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Old Copies 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

This morning I passed an issue of THE 
Sicn to the Vintar Academy library. The 
students had a scramble for it and earnestly 
passed transient glances on all the pages. 
They avidly enjoy reading and declare THE 
Sicn wonderful, interesting, and valuable 
literature. The director of this school said: 
“Were the students to be allowed the choice 

(Continued on Page 79) 











A new LIGHT 
for PRAYER 





Most beautiful PRAYER LIGHT ever created—its 
soft halo-like glow gives comfort and reverence. 
afya age gift for young and er oe 
—_ ar prayer and it is a wonderful night | 


Crucifix bulb $1.00 with base $250 
‘Shrine bulb $1.50 with base $3.00 
+ satisfaction guaranteed at your deal- 
ers or one 


AEROLUX LIGHT CORPORATION 
653 Eleventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Every 

CATHOLIC 

in the World 

SHOULD READ 

This Stirring Story 

of a 20th Century Martyr 


St. Maria Goretti 


Order from 


THE SIGN 
Book Dept. 
Union City, N. J. 


a etltaeestlienttlieeal 




















DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 


ME — NO DRIPPINGS 
STRAYLINE'S SAFETY CANDLES 







ED BY SCHOOLS, COLLE 
CHURCHES, CHOIRS & ORCHESTRAS 


Order Early as Supply is Limited 


Complete with batteries and color disc. $15.00 
doz., 2 doz. or more Y our 75 doz. plus porns. 
Sample $1.5 _ 


STRAYLINE PRODUCTS CO. 
63 Mele St., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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Our European Friends 


examination of conscience and found that we 

Americans are far from perfect. Since we rec- 
ognize our own shortcomings, perhaps it will 
not be taken amiss if we point out some of the 
failings of our European friends and allies. 

Although farthest from the Russians, the Brit- 
ish are probably the most aware of the Soviet 
threat. Nevertheless, in view of the present situa- 
tion, we would like very much to see them exer- 
cise more vigilance over their atomic scientists, 
some of whom have given Soviet Russia informa- 
tion extremely damaging to us. We think they 
could also stop taking advantage of Uncle Sam’s 
prodigality in squandering national resources on 
socialization schemes, that they could forego 
making a quick dollar by trade in military sup- 
plies with the Reds in Europe and Asia, and that 
they could very well forget their traditional 
hatred of Spain, since that country would be a 
tremendous asset to the West in case of war. 

To our French friends we would recommend 
a humble recognition of the fact that France is 
no longer the power she once was and that as a 
consequence we cannot build the defense of 
Western Europe on French military strength. It 
is much too soon for us to forget that in 1940 the 
Germans ripped apart a supposedly invincible 
French army in a few weeks. Today, French 
military power is little greater than that of one 
of the Balkan satellites, her fighting spirit is near 
the zero point, and her internal security is men- 
aced by a powerful and highly organized Com- 
munist party. In fact, many experts believe that 
war with Russia would be the signal for the out- 
break of civil war in France. In view of the cir- 
cumstances, the French will surely pardon us if 
we refuse to accept their veto of German re- 
armament even when it is accompanied by 
proper safeguards. 

The Germans are playing a smart but dan- 
gerous game. They feel that they are in a good 
bargaining position, and they are going to sell 
rearmament to the West at a price. After years 
of the Nazi guns-for-butter policy and a dis- 


ie month, on this page, we made a little 


astrous war, they are beginning to enjoy a mod- 
erate prosperity. German money is sound and 
German industries will soon be competing for 
world markets. Now the Germans are asked to 
make sacrifices again—not for aggression this 
time, but for their own defense—and the answer 
is far from a resounding ja. Chancellor Adenauer 
of the Christian Democrats publicly favored re- 
armament, but has had to back down because of 
the rapid political progress made by the Social 
Democrats who opposed it. Now each party is 
multiplying conditions in an effort to obtain 
more and greater concessions from the victors. 

The Germans might outsmart themselves, how- 
ever, if they plan to sit around drinking beer 
under the protection of American soldiers. If 
the Rhine is made the defense line of the West, 
all Germany will be left to the tender mercies of 
the Russians. If Western troops are forced to 
withdraw from a disarmed Germany, the Ger- 
mans should know that before leaving they will 
make sure that the Russians do not inherit the 
German war potential. Well-placed bombs— 
some atomic—would take care of that. 


Russia the threat we Americans think she is? 

If our European friends do not believe that 
she is, if they are going to continue life and 
business as usual and refuse to be stampeded by 
American jitters into doing something drastic 
about rearming themselves, then we had better 
get out of Europe immediately or we shall only 
bankrupt ourselves to no purpose in trying to 
help them. If, on the other hand, American fears 
are well founded, and Europe is living under 
imminent danger of a Red invasion, then we 
Americans who live 3000 miles away should not 
have to prod, cajole, threaten, or buy our friends 
into doing something right away to save them- 
selves from destruction. 


mn a ae 


Px whole matter boils down to this: Is Soviet 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Acme 
British seaman F, W. Taylor is glad to be back from the 
Korean waters, even though greeted with mixed emotions. 
Little Michael loves his daddy, but, oh, those whiskers! 





Sir Benegal Rau of India at U.N. India blames us for not 
recognizing Red China. Now that the Reds invaded Tibet 
and threaten India we are blamed too. U. S. can’t win. 


December, 1950 


Christmas teems with pretty things—the new vaby who is 
Saviour of the world, the shy young woman who is His 
mother, and the carpenter-husband whose brain throbs with 
mixed anxiety and puzzlement 
over the bigness of the business. 
That is the basic story. When 
you garnish it with an angel 
opera played to lower-bracket 
sheep tenders, and a huge star which piloted three saintly 
astronomers to the Lord of stars and men, it is very pretty 
indeed. 

As those shepherds saw it, or those saintly scholars, it offered 
a preview of all the fine feeling that can go with Christmas. 

But did you ever think of the shepherd on the next hill, 
whose wife was ill, whose sheep were scrawny, and who was in 
debt? He heard no angels and was invited to no kingly cave. 
Or the wise men to the east and west of the three who were 
led to Bethlehem? Their eyes saw only the same old, enig- 
matic stars. 

Their plight almost makes us want to reach across the 
years, tap them on the shoulder, and say: “Keep your chin 
up. You didn’t notice, but something just happened which 
makes your little troubles a dream that can be told and 
laughed at. The Saviour has come and has brought you 
peace and safety forever.” 

Alas, however, we cannot turn back the centuries and de- 
liver pleasant news to those herders and sages of long ago. 

But we can speak to our readers, colleagues, and friends 
and remind them that the Saviour has come with all the 
ultimate joy that they ever can want, no matter what dreary 
trials they encounter now. 

And on the occasion of this, His birthday, that is exactly 
what we desire to do; we, the Editors and Staff of THE Sicn. 

Also, meaning no mere pretty sentiment, but the deeper 
comforts of grace and faith, we wish you a Happy Christmas. 


Good Tidings 
And A Greeting 


At 155 meetings throughout the United States, Protestants 
celebrated Reformation Sunday on October 29. That Sunday 
was closest to October $1, the actual anniversary of Luther’s 
publicity stunt at Wittenberg. 
Wittenberg was a_ publicity 
stunt. Luther tacked his ninety- 
five theses to the door of the 
Castle Church to build himself 
into a big public figure. Unfortunately he succeeded. He then 
used his public weight to father a heresy. 

The belated celebration of Reformation Sunday—begun 
only two years ago—seems to be a publicity stunt also, judging 
from the pulpit polemics with which it was solemnized. 

Dr. Charles W. Kegley, preaching in Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York City, had this to say: “There are two 
special truths won in the Reformation which must today be 
understood and shared lest they be lost. One such truth is 
the American principle of the separation of church and state. 
Another great principle is the conviction that all citizens 
should have the opportunities of universal education. An 


The Facts Behind 
Reformation Sunday 
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Acme 
Gen. Omar Bradley warned Atlantic Pact nations to build 
up collective defense immediately. France worries about 
Germany though the Red hordes are at her very gates. 





International 
Undersee’y of Agriculture McCormick and others after 
conferring with Pres. Truman about food for Yugoslavia. 
lito, unlike the ruler below, receives help from U. S. 





While we try te win over Tito, we insult Franco. We ap- 
plaund Red thugs at the U.N. who call him a dictator. 
Whether we like Franco or not, let’s not be hypocrites. 





’ enlightened citizenry is a prerequisite in a democratic world.” 


That is sheer publicity, as much so as a Cigarette or soap 
jingle on the radio. 

For two of the principles most practically recognized by 
the reformers were the union of church and state and the un- 
importance of education. 

Luther would have gotten nowhere if he had not hitched 
his religious wagon to the state, in the person of certain 
German nobles. Mighty unsavory ones at that—Von Sickingen, 
who kept a livery of soldiers for hire, and Philip of Hesse, 
who insisted on getting—and got—Luther’s permission for an 
extra wife. 

Luther’s ideological thesis was that the Church is under 
the state. Church laws are to be made by the state. Anything 
the state legislates is automatically right. This you will 
recognize as undiluted totalitarianism. 

As for education, it crashed and splattered as a result of 
the Reformation. Because schools, as well as hospitals, social 
welfare, and insurance, were financed by private donations 
and administered by the Church. The Protestant claim that 
exorbitant wealth was taken from the Church and presumably 
given to the public by the reformers is just another bit of 
publicity, about as realistic as flying saucers. 

What happened was that the wealth which the community 
had invested and the Church had organized into social effort 
was stolen by politicians with the approval of the reformers. 
That was the price tag which these minor league princes 
slapped on their support of the Reformation. And without 
their support, the Reformation would have collapsed like 
overstretched bubble gum. 

We wish that Protestants and the general public knew a 
great deal more than they do about the Reformation. Partic- 
ularly, we wish they knew more about Luther. Protestant 
apologists would try mighty hard to keep a conversation 
from getting around to Wittenberg and October 31, 1517. 

For instance: When the German peasants rebelled in 1525, 
as the American Colonies rebelled in 1775, Luther said of 
them: “Whoever is able, should dash them to pieces, strangle 
them, and stab them, secretly or openly, just as one is com- 
pelled to kill a mad dog.” “The ass wants to be beaten, and 
the mob wants to be ruled by force.” Notice the fine demo- 
cratic flavor of that observation. 

Of the Jews, he said: “You rulers ought not to tolerate, 
but to expel them.” The devil rules and destroys the world 
through his tools, “the Turk, the Jew, the Pope.” That is 
a mild sample of Luther’s delightful racial tolerance. 

This choleric ex-monk invited husbands to cohabit with 
other women if their own wives refused them their rights. At 
least, that appears to be the obvious meaning of the threat 
he made to wives in discussing this delicate matter: “If you 
are unwilling, then another shall. If the wife is unwilling, 
then the maid shall come.” , 

The many women who prefer to remain—as they think— 
honorably unmarried will be interested in Dr. Martin’s verdict 
on their moral state: “The Word of God is quite clear, 
that women were made to be either wives or prostitutes.” 

In the social training of their children we are sure that 
Protestants do not follow this quaint principle: “To lie 
in case of necessity, or for convenience, or in excuse, would 
not offend God.” That was Luther’s belief. And he practiced 
it as industriously as a congressman practices shaking hands. 

If his prayers lacked what he considered sufficient Lutheran 
oomph, he laced them with curses against Catholics. 

His language was so foul that students, taking notes, used 
to substitute a blank or an X for words that were too dirty 
to be reported. 

So we can see Reformation Sunday oratory as nothing more 
substantial than publicity. Just as history sees Wittenberg 
in the same light. 

There is little doubt that the man who nailed the theses 
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to the door of the Castle Church in Wittenberg on October 
$1, 1517, was a great promoter. There is little doubt either 
that he was a great psychopath. 

And there is just as little doubt that most people who 
praise the Wittenberg exhibitionist simply don’t know him. 


The “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes,” set up in 
1917, has had a tragic history, short in years, but long in 
suffering and fratricidal hates. Its very name had to be 
changed a decade later to that 
Unconditional Aid of Yugoslavia (Kingdom of the 
To Yugoslavia South Slavs) in the attempt to 
forge a semblance of unity. 
Born in the pangs of the first 
World War, this unhappy land lost its government in the 
second. In those days of 1941, when Germany invaded, the 
whole world thrilled to the stories of the resistance of the 
Chetniks. The Serb, General Mikhailovitch, tormented the 
daylights out of the German aggressors, and the exploits 
of heroism he and his followers accomplished almost as a 
daily routine gave heart and hope to the Western world. 

Another leader began to be heard of in the early days of 
1942. Guerrillas called Partisans were being formed in the 
mountainous areas of western Yugoslavia by a Marshal Tito. 
Eventually he was identified as one Joseph Broz, a veteran of 
the Loyalist side in the Spanish Civil War and a veteran 
darling of the Kremlin who had obtained his advanced 
schooling in Moscow. It became known ‘that this Tito was 
in radio communication with Russia, and this lent much 
credence to Mikhailovitch’s contention that Tito was a 
Communist more intent on making Yugoslavia eventually 
a Communist state than he was in fighting Germans. 

Desjite this information, Great Britain laid all her chips 
on Tito as the likely prospect to make the path of the Allies 
more smooth in Yugoslavia. She withheld all help from Mik- 
hailovitch. He and his Chetniks were slaughtered by Tito 
and his Partisans. 

Because this same Tito got into a fuss with his Uncle Joe 
in the Kremlin, we now behold the spectacle of the great 
United States of America shamelessly wooing his good favor. 
A drought has struck the unhappy land Tito rules. Almost 
five million tons of foodstuffs and animal fodder have been 
lost as a result. The food situation is growing daily more 
desperate. A grant of at least fifty million dollars from the 
United States is the minimum that would spell survival until 
the spring harvest. 

In plain words, Yugoslavia needs our help and needs it 
badly. Now what happens? The President summons his 
Cabinet and Federal finance officials to ascertain ways and 
means of providing aid to Yugoslavia without the need of 
legislation enabling him to act. Two days later Tito makes 
a speech in Zagreb. In it he states: “We started discussion 
with the United States Government for a long-term credit 
or some other form of assistance for a corresponding amount 
of foodstuffs. We encountered a favorable attitude and reply 
on the part of the United: States Government, and negotia- 
tions are in progress that should enable us to purchase every- 
thing that is necessary—wheat, sugar, fats, canned goods, and 
other foodstuffs—to feed those districts that suffered heavily 
from the drought. J can openly state here that the United 
States Government has set no conditions.” 

Here is a state as atheistic and totalitarian as Soviet Russia 
itself, and the United States Government has attached no 
conditions. Here is a police state that imprisoned Archbishop 
Stepinatz after a mock trial, that right now has more than 
three hundred priests in jail, that has killed and exiled 
hundreds of others, and the United States Government has 
attached no conditions. Here is a regime that visits with 
summary dismissal any teacher or professor who would dare 
attend religious services. Here is a dictatorship that forbids 
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Harris & Ewing 
We are playing the old game of supplying our enemies 
with bullets. Calvin Bonawitz testified that he worked on 
U. S. ships delivering steel and supplies to Red China. 


Harris & Ewing 
Mobilization Dir. Symington discusses price controls and 
inflation. His summation is correct—‘“Everyone wants 
controls as long as the controls don’t affect them.” 





Britain’s Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, has a puzzled 
look. He may be puzzled, but many British are despair- 
ing since he began to lead his country into socialism. 





ny members of the police force or the army to marry in 
church or to have their children baptized. And now that this 
tyranny finds itself forced to come hat in hand to beg for 
food and money from the very nation it spurns and makes 
no bones of telling the world how much it spurns, the beggar 
can bluster: “I can openly state here that the United States 
Government has set no conditions.” 

is Mr. Acheson going to get away with this too? 

[f the family next door who never listened to reason but 
kept on beating its children and locking them up, the while 
with particular glee taking pot shots in our direction, were 
one day to find itself in extreme need and appealed to us 
for help, would we be considered normal if we came to the 
rescue without imposing any conditions? Or do normalcy 
ind morality in human activity come under new rules when 
it is the United States Government who acts? Come to think 
of it, even God Himself sets conditions when He comes to 
the aid of wayward man. But not Mr. Acheson. 


So much has been written and said about industrial strife 
ind the reasons therefore that it was with genuine anticipa- 
tion observers of labor-management relations greeted the 
announcement of the National 
Planning Association in 1947 
that it was setting up a com- 
mittee to look into the causes 
of industrial peace. For after 
‘|, no matter how full the morning’s paper may be of strikes 
nd threatened strikes, there must be thousands of industries 
ind plants quite at peace. As Clinton §. Golden, a vice 
chairman of NPA, remarked, “The time has come when, in- 
stead of looking into the causes of conflict that we know and 
hear so much about, we ought to try to discover how much 
peace there is and what makes peace.” 

[wenty-nine labor and business leaders and professional 
consultants formed the NPA Committee on the Causes of 
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Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining and met for 
the first time in the spring of 1947. A projected series of 
twelve to fifteen case histories were decided on. The booklet 
containing the first case study was published in September, 
1948. The eighth and most recent case study came out in 
September, 1950. 

As the results of each study have been released, the com- 
mittee has sought to segregate the factors for peace that 
seemed to prevail in each case. By the time the sixth case 
study was completed a definite pattern became evident. 
This was formulated under eight headings. It is significant 
that these eight factors for peace have been common to all 
the cases studied, and the committee has neither subtracted 
from nor added to these eight to date. Although the complete 
survey is not yet finished, these eight factors bear thoughtful 
consideration by all those who are sick at heart over the 
perpetual management-union bickering: 

“There is full acceptance by management of the collective 
bargaining process and of unionism as an institution. The 
company considers strong unions an asset to management. 

“The unions fully accept private ownership and operation 
of the industry; they recognize that the welfare of their 
members depends upon the successful operation of the 
business. 

“The unions are strong, responsible, and democratic. 

“The company stays out of the unions’ internal affairs; it 
does not seek to alienate the workers’ allegiance to their 
unions. 

“Mutual trust and confidence exist between the parties. 
There have been no serious ideological incompatibilities. 

“Neither party to bargaining has adopted a legalistic ap- 
proach to the solution of problems in the relationship. 

“Negotiations are ‘problem centered’—more time is spent 
on day-to-day problems than on defining abstract principles. 

“There is widespread union-management consultation and 
highly developed information-sharing.” 








4 Tibetan soldier. His country has been invaded by 
100,000 Red China soldiers. While we battle in Korea, 
the rest of Asia is quickly falling into Communist hands. 
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Acme 
U. S. soldier Robert Sharps is wounded and distraught 
after escaping a Red massacre in Korea. These atrocities 
have shocked the entire country—except our leftists. 
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A noted ex-Soviet spy tells how 
American education conditions the 


mind for the wiles of Communism 


by ELIZABETH T. BENTLEY 


N midsummer 1950, I told a grand 

jury in New York City what I knew 
about the Klaus Fuchs atom-bomb spy 
case. This climaxed a long series of ap- 
pearances before grand juries and Con- 
gressional investigating committees. I 
had unwittingly started this business 
when in 1945 I went to the F.B.I. with 
my story of wartime espionage activities 
involving officials high in many of the 
sensitive departments of the Govern- 
ment. At the time, I had come to realize 
that the American Communist Party 
was simply a fifth column for the Krem- 
lin, and I wanted to see it smashed. The 
F.B.I. agreed that the best way for me 
to accomplish this was to continue my 
Communist contacts and bring to it in- 
formation so that the whole conspiracy 
could be uncovered. 

Two years later, I was called for the 
first time before a grand jury set up to 
investigate espionage in this country. 
But it was not until the following sum- 
mer that my story was made public 
through testimony before two Congres- 
sional committees. This grand jury a 
year later indicted the twelve leaders of 
the American Communist Party. A few 
days later, my story was made public 
when I was called to testify before two 
Congressional committees. As a result, 
Whittaker Chambers was called, and he 
precipitated the case which led to Alger 
Hiss’s conviction. 

The end of all this is not yet in sight. 
I would like to be able to write a period 
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to this part of my life. But the Govern- 
ment needs the information the ex-Com- 
munist can give, and the American peo- 
ple need to know the full nature and 
operation of the Communist enemy in 
their midst. This latter is all the more 
important because Communism would 
never have gained a foothold in this 
country had it not appealed primarily 
to the idealism of the young. 

This was a fact which I tried to em- 
phasize when I testified before a Senate 
subcommittee headed by Senator Pat 
McCarran. Its members wanted to learn 
about the activities of aliens in the 
American Communist movement, and 
when they had finished questioning me 
the committee counsel was interested in 
a broader picture. He asked me: “What 
makes a Communist? Why do people 
join the Communist Party? Why did you 
join the Communist Party and ally your- 
self with this movement?” 

Re-reading the record now, I must 
confess I was curious to see how I actu- 
ally had answered. When one gets three 
questions, as it were in one breath, there 
is the problem of which to answer first. 
Again, when each involves lengthy and 
involved explanations, it is difficult to 
provide full replies. 

“There really are two stages,” the rec- 
ord quotes me. “One you go through 
before you even run into your first Com- 
munist. You go through a system of up- 
bringing in education which in my day 
—and it is still going on today—tends to 
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take whatever religion you have out of 
you and to undermine your faith in de- 
mocracy at a very young age—at an age 
when a youngster needs something to 
hang onto, something to believe in, 
something to fight for. Instead you are 
left in a terrible state of confusion. You 
no longer perhaps have any belief in 
God 


“You have been taught that our de- 
mocracy has failed, because all you have 
been shown in your college career is so- 
cial injustices, and you are left high and 
dry—not believing in anything. The zeal 
that you should turn toward believing 
in your own country and your own re- 
ligion is unfortunately sidetracked into 
the Communist cause, because the Com- 
munists come to you with a nice ideal- 
istic program and tell you: ‘Well, the 
only thing we can build on this earth is 
a decent life for mankind and you are 
part of it. Maybe you won't see it in 
your day, but it will come to pass one 
day.’” 

In my years at Vassar, students talked 
about “building a better world” and the 
“interesting social experiment” going on 
in Russia. I remember one girl, whom I 
shall call Charlotte, and the lectures she 
gave me on the subject. She hadn’t had 
a very happy childhood; her parents had 
been quite poor and their financial 
status had caused interminable family 
quarrels. Seeing the same poverty in the 
industrial town she lived in, she had be- 
come very bitter; she didn’t believe any 
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of this was fair—and she was a fighter. 
She quoted a professor who had coun- 
seled that it was up to the new genera- 
tion to bring about a new and better 
world order. That idea obsessed her. 

[ didn’t run into her again until some 
time later on. She was by then mixed up 
in a number of radical organizations, 
and months after I discovered that she 
was a member of the Communist Party. 
Her main job, in fact, was to work in 
left-wing student organizations in the 
City of New York and recruit new 
members. 


I HAD Charlotte and many others of 
similar background in mind when 
the Senate counsel asked me his next 
questions. 

‘What do they believe in? What did 
you believe in?” 

“I believed that I was going to help 
build a world that gave every man a 
decent break in every possible conceiv- 
able way; that every man would have 
a chance at a decent education, a decent 
job. I had seen an awful lot of bad so- 
cial conditions because my mother did 
volunteer social work when I was a kid. 
I believed there would be no more dis- 
crimination. 

“That was what Communism stood 
for to me because, you see, a Commu- 
nist is a very unscrupulous and clever 
psychologist who takes advantage of a 
person who is pretty confused aud man- 
ages to sell him this program. Once he 
gets him in the Party, then very, very 
gradually he conditions him by the read- 
ing he does, the associates he goes with, 
to the point where he simply doesn’t 
believe anything else but Communism 
and he follows right along with it to the 
point where they even get him to be- 
lieve that any means justifies the end. 
That is as far as it gets him.” 

Had counsel given me the chance, I 
could have elaborated on the extremes 
to which Communism can bring one— 
to steal, for example. One of the first 
lessons in evil the young recruit learns 
is to lie. At first that comes hard to 
some people. There was Ruth who— 
when I first met her—was one of the 
most decent people I knew. She had 
gone to a good college, lived in New 
York with her parents (conservative 
middle-income people), and was an ex- 
cellent secretary in a downtown firm. 
She was recruited by an office friend and 
was active in the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers’ Union, then domi- 
nated by the Communists. She didn’t 
dare tell her people and so had to lie 
to them repeatedly. Ruth was so much 
disturbed by this situation that she 
moved in with another girl in Green- 
wich Village. 

Thereafter she gradually became so 
accustomed to accepting the orders of 
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the Party that lying to conceal what she 
was doing became second nature. When 
I last heard, Ruth had been ordered to 
take a job as secretary to an executive 
the Communists wanted to watch and 
was reporting back all that went on in 
his office. That was during the war, and 
I have cften wondered if she is still on 
the job. I would guess that she is still 
a Communist, for she married a Party 
organizer and a Communist husband 
and wife usually keep each other in line. 

“Why did you sever connections with 
the Communist Party?” I was asked by 
the Senate counsel. 

“I was very fortunate, you see,” I said, 
“because it is usually only the top peo- 
ple in the Communist Party who know 
what Communism really is—that it is a 
fifth column of the Russian Govern- 
ment. A lot of your rank and file are 
not aware of that. 

“My immediate superior was Jacob 
Golos, and he had been shrewd enough 
to keep me in the belief that I was still 
working for an idealistic world move- 
ment. He died very suddenly of a heart 
attack, without any provision for his 
successor, and so as a result of that, I 
stepped into his boots and was thrown 
right into contact with a Russian secret 
police agent and with Mr. Earl Browder. 
The Russian secret police agent thought 
that if I had gotten that far in the ap- 
paratus, which is quite far for an Ameri- 
can, I must know the score, and there- 
fore he went ahead and made no bones 
about the fact that I was mixed up 
with a thing that is not idealistic at all.” 

“What is Communism, then, if it is 
not an idealistic philosophy, as you first 
thought it was?” 

“Communism as it is going on at 
present is simply a fifth column of Rus- 
sia—that is all. It is a materialistic phi- 
losophy, technically known as dialec- 
tical materialism, based on the idea that 
there is no God, there is no soul, there 
is only matter in the world. That is 
what it boils down to.” 


NYONE who reads a verbatim tran- 
script of what he said under emo- 
tional stress, as I have read this record of 
my Senate Committee testimony, will 
have mixed reactions. He will wonder 
why he said this and why he said that 
rather than something else; wonder why 
he did not put things more neatly. I 
have not been the exception. Analyzing 
what I said under oath, I will again 
swear that each word and phrase was sin- 
cere. But I do know that I had given the 
most sketchy type of answers even if, 
since there were no further questions, 
these had apparently satisfied the Com- 
mittee. 
Actually I had answered “Why do 
people join the Communist Party?” in 
a very simplified fashion. For there are 
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many reasons why people do, depending 
on who the people are and what their 
outlook on life is. One reason might 
govern a union worker, another a mem- 
ber of a downtrodden minority, a third 
a man embittered by economic failure— 
and on through the ranges of the finan- 
cially secure and insecure. I had indi- 
cated why people of the intellectual 
class join, and I had narrowed the rea- 
sons to my own personal experience. In 
doing so, perhaps I had felt I could give 
clearer insight and then, as well as now, 
I do know that my case was typical of 
countless young people of my genera- 
tion—in particular students in secular 
colleges over the past several decades. 


WAS taught very early that this was 

a good world, ruled over by a loving 
God who had established the Golden 
Rule for man’s guidance, and there was 
nothing in my immediate background 
to disillusion me. But when I was twelve 
years old my father took a position 
in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, and we 
moved to that steel town during the 
worst depression days after World War 
I. McKeesport was ugly, dirty, noisy, 
overcast with heavy smoke—in brief, the 
typical industrial town at its worst. It 
was suffering from intolerable social con- 
ditions. Wages had been slashed merci- 
lessly, people were starving or barely 
making ends meet (the preceding year 
a steel workers strike had: been starved 
out), most of the people were too busy 
with their own affairs to bother with 
others. Mill workers were of 57 varieties 
of foreigners and were treated like dirt 
by any who felt they could get away 
with it. 

Although Mother attempted to shield 
me from such conditions, she could not. 
In the first place, her own upbringing 
forced her to do what she could to re- 
lieve conditions and so, with other like- 
minded women, she established a relief 
agency. Second-handedly I learned of 
social injustices from her experiences 
there; and I learned immediately from 
my schoolmates’ almost daily tales of 
poverty and suffering. Mother herself 
wavered in her faith, and both she and 
my father abandoned going to church 
on Sunday. 

Children normally possess a very keen 
sense of injustice and possibly what I 
witnessed affected me more deeply than 
my parents. My four years in McKees- 
port still remain a bitter memory of my 
abhorrence of the injustices under which 
the people lived and my indignation at 
those responsible for such conditions. 
No longer was I sure that God had 
made a “good world,” and the Golden 
Rule began to seem like a travesty. With- 
out knowing it, I built up a deep-seated 
hatred of injustices and a growing be- 
wilderment concerning why they should 
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exist, with no possibility of obtaining 
answers from any source: In a certain 
sense, my life could be described in 
terms of my search for that answer. 

I did not find them at Vassar. Amus- 
ingly, Mother had hesitated about send- 
ing me there because she had heard the 
college was permitting students to smoke, 
and she considered smoking a passport 
to Hell. Instead she considered the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, to which city we 
had earlier moved. But at that juncture 
an atheist society, called the Damned 
Souls, became active there and that fact 
finished Mother. I went to Vassar where 
Mother did not know that atheism was 
more subtly taught. 

The intellectual climate there was 
definitely one of disillusionment, and 
the general impression seemed to be that 
religion had no place in the modern 
world. Compulsory daily chapel was 
abolished in my freshman year. The in- 
teresting professors—those whose person- 
alities and vigorous presentations at- 
tracted the most students—were, in gen- 
eral, left-wingers. On the other hand, 
those who taught anything that might 
be classed under the heading “religion” 
were dull. Indeed, they had no effective 
rationalization of their own vague re- 
ligious beliefs. 

A classmate in my junior year intro- 
duced me to the Socialist League for 
Industrial Democracy, one of many or- 
ganizations on the campus interested in 
social reforms. I participated in certain 
of its activities; in the Presidential cam- 
paign I carried a red flag for Norman 
Thomas, then running against Al Smith 
and Herbert Hoover, and got doused 
with water for my “heresy.” Subtly, what 
little faith I had in religion or democ- 
racy was being undermined on all sides; 
moreover, things like the Sacco-Vanzetti 
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case began to convince me that justice 
was a travesty. I became extremely in- 
terested in social problems—the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, better work- 
ing conditions in factories, and equal 
rights for Negroes. Moreover, through 
the influence of two “progressive” teach- 
ers I was pushed even further left and 
became interested in the Russian “ex- 
periment.” 

As a result of all this, I probably 
would have been a fairly good pushover 
for the Communist Party at this time 
but I never happened to run into any- 
one who tried to convert me. Had the 
Communists set up the type of left-wing 
student organizations that flourished on 
college campuses in the 1930's, it is very 
possible that I would have been enlisted. 
This happened with thousands of peo- 
ple just like me when the Communists 
began their direct efforts to recruit Party 
members in American colleges. 

As it happened, I came into contact 
with Fascism before I did Communism— 
at least in any formal sense. In the fall 
of 1933 I went to Florence on a fellow- 
ship and there—in Dante’s city—I began 
to discover what the Mussolini govern- 
ment was like. Instead of the efficiently 
working machine that was bringing or- 
der and happiness to the country (as 
most Americans seemed to believe), it 
was, indeed, quite different. Gradually I 
learned about the concealed operations 
of the Fascist system—the bribery, the 
ruthless police terror, the injustice. 

I returned to the United States with 
a burning hatred of Fascism and a fear 
that my fellow countrymen would be 
deceived by Mussolini’s propaganda and 
continue in their illusions about the 
emerging “police state.” No one that I 
met seemed particularly preoccupied 
with the problem—until I met a nurse 
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studying at Teachers’ College who lived 
in the same house with me. Learning 
of my interest in Italy, she suggested I 
attend the meetings of the American 
League Against War and Fascism at 
Teachers’ College. That appealed to me, 
naturally, but I was not prepared at my 
first attendance for what happened: I 
was invited to speak on my experiences 
in Italy. I heartily approved of the 
League’s announced purpose: to fight 
Fascism’s rise in America. Those I met 
were friendly, they enlisted me for vol- 
unteer work at headquarters and then 
I discovered first one of my new friends 
—then another—and finally a good share 
of the League members were Com- 
munists. 


Y first reaction was surprise rather 
than shock. I had not thought of 
Communists in terms of conventional 
bearded, bomb-in-pocket caricatures, yet 


I had believed them to be hungry and ' 


ill-clad people, driven by desperation. 
Instead, these men and women, re- 
spected by the community, lived a solid 
“bourgeois” life. And, looking back, | 
am sure that perhaps one of the reasons 
that I was not more shocked was because 
of this reasoning: Americans had been 
thoroughly misinformed about Fascism, 
hence it was entirely probable I in turn 
had been equally misinformed about 
Communism. At least, while others did 
no more than furiously discuss social 
evils, these League friends were zeal- 
ously moving to correct them and had 
a specific program of action. Moreover, 
they seemed to me to be acting as my 
mother had taught me good Christians 
should—that is, solicitous for their neigh- 
bors’ welfare. 

Having thus tested me by gradually 
revealing their affiliation, these Com- 
munists eventually undertook to recruit 
me. They advanced their arguments and 
explanations of why Communism was 
the only “true faith.” When I did not 
immediately fall in, they adopted other 
methods of persuasion. These included 
not only appeals to my idealism but a 
process of blowing hot and cold. There 
were periods when I was strictly avoided 
and others when I was studiously culti- 
vated. On the latter occasions, there 
were further appeals to action on my 
part instead of theorizing about social 
injustices and finally an appeal based on 
my ancestry whose pioneering spirit I 
should emulate by participating in the 
Communist movement—a pioneer move- 
ment to set up a new social order in 
my country. 

Lacking background in economics and 
political science, I was unable to detect 
the fallacies in such presentations, and 
it appeared to me that at long last I had 
found the answer to the question of 
“why poverty and suffering” and what 
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PARS HIEMALIS 


by JESSICA POWERS 
The winter breviaries, black and staid, 
Upon each choir box have been laid. 


And each nun entering the choir 
Is swept by sweet Isaian fire. 


Advent is here! The centuries 
Echo their longing for release. 


O let the clouds rain down the Just! 
O let the Bud bloom forth from dust! 


And hearts leap forth to clasp the morn 





That sings the Son of Mary born. 


But one young nun who opens wide 
The book with radiance inside 


Finds Quinquagesima whose breath 
Rumors an imminence of death. 


It is a cold and lonely thing 
Like snow on the tall growth of spring 


To hear at Advent death’s refrain. 
O Lamb from the beginning slain! 


Her sympathy lifts up its cry 
To Him not born yet doomed to die, 


The Infant cramped within a womb, 
Rehearsing for a cross and tomb. 


Her joy as of four thousand years 
Dissolves in tears, dissolves in tears. 





I could do about it personally. After 
much stress and the unhappiness of in- 
decision, my New England belief that 
one should put into practice what one 
considered right prevailed. Accordingly, 
| joined the Communist Party under the 
name of Elizabeth Sherman—a name 
chosen because Communists never en- 
roll under their own names and because 
| was a descendant of Roger Sherman, 
the Connecticut signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Once I had taken 
this step, I felt a deep sense of relief 
because now I believed I was embarked 
on a prescribed course of action to do 
my part in righting conditions and 
building a new world. 


It is a truism, of course, to point to 


the idealism which is almost universally 
held by the young. Numerous writers 
also have pointed out the disillusion- 
ment which followed the first World 
War and deepened almost to despair 
with the great depression. Young men 
and women, preparing for a place for 
themselves in a chaotic world, could 
either sink into apathy or fight not only 
for their own preservation but to reform 
the current political system which they 


considered threatened them and all man-: 


kind. 
As I have said, at Vassar Communism 
is not taught. Indeed there, as in most 
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of our secular colleges, the student is 
not given anything positive. Rather he 
is bidden to make his own philosophic 
examinations and form his own con- 
clusions. This attitude, entirely typical 
of our modern educators, is unrealistic. 
For young men and women seek cer- 
tainties, the things to which they can 
devote their fervor and enthusiasm and 
at that age they do not have the back- 
ground to formulate the proper judg- 
ments. Very many get their degrees and 
leave college with what I might call an 
intellectual vacuum. 

And then if chance—either at college 
or later—throws them in with the leftist 
or the Communist, they are not capable 
of weighing with accuracy the claims 
that “Here is the answer to all your 
problems.” Again the one thing that 
stands out all over your Communist is 
the fact that he is fanatically convinced 
of his rightness and that he is prepared 
to fight with all that he has to bring 
about his objectives. He is versed in 
arguments, and when his “prospect” has 
little positive to believe in, he has a 
tremendous advantage in persuading the 
wavering. 

Of course, he is not only mistaken but 
has himself been misled. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of rank-and-file Americans, 
as glibly as they can recite straight out 





of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, are deceived 
into believing that their ideals are un- 
assailable on any grounds. These mem- 
bers are carefully preserved from con- 
tact with the fundamental cruelty and 
callousness of the system under which 
Moscow plots to enslave the world. Be- 
fore I broke with the Party, the Amer- 
ican Communist considered that in the 
Communist International each national 
party stood equal not only with the 
other but with the Kremlin itself. Intér- 
national Communism was believed a 
counterpart of a League of Nations 
based on Marxist principles and de- 
manding a higher loyalty than any de- 
cadent national government. This alle- 
giance must be considered when one is 
faced with the question: “How could 
a man like Alger Hiss betray his coun- 
try?” In your Communist’s thinking, 
there really is no betrayal. 


B Bais betrayal is in higher ranks, and 
when I was an active Communist I 
did not suspect this until I came immedi- 
ately in contact with the Russians them- 
selves. That experience was terrifying. 
I learned that Communism is an ugly 
attempt of a few men to dominate the 
world, using the rottenest tricks and yet 
deluding people into thinking they are 
working for a better world. The circum- 
stances of how I eventually extricated 
myself, how I went to the F.B.I., and 
how I worked—and still continue to 
work—with them is another story which 
is too long to go into here. 

But my experience—and that of many 
others—proves that the appeal of Com- 
munism is not dead. It is as strong as it 
was in my generation. For unless Com- 
munism is understood for what it is, 
stripped of its idealistic trappings, it 
has a very powerful attraction. Especially 
is it alluring if the college student (or 
even the high school one) is left without 
guidance—if he is given an assortment 
of philosophies and told to take his pick. 
At that age, he has not acquired sufficient 
maturity and background to make the 
right choices. He is impressed by beauti- 
ful slogans about “collective action,” 
“democratic procedures,” and—above all 
—‘freedom of speech”; he does not un- 
derstand that these words can be used 
even by people with ulterior p 
They are frequently used by the Daily 
Worker. 

The war against Communism will, it 
is true, be fought on military fronts— 
like Korea; it will also be fought in our 
courts, where our judges are trying to 
take precautions against Communist 
subversive activity in this country. But 
most of all it will be fought—and won— 
by a constant process of education which 
stresses the positive values of religion. 
and the American way of life. Secularists 
in education should ponder this well. 


THE SIGN 








further 


THE OLD TEACHER 


HE national monument of the vil- 

lage was the old teacher, a thin little 
woman who was familiar to everyone 
because she had taught the alphabet to 
the fathers, the children, and the chil- 
dren’s children, and who now lived all 
alone in a little house just outside the 
village and got along fairly well on her 
pension because whenever she sent to 
the shops for a couple of ounces of but- 
ter or meat, or other provisions, she was 
charged for two ounces and received 
three or four times as much. 

Eggs were more of a problem because, 
even if a teacher had reached the age 
of two or three thousand years and has 
lost the sense of weights and measures, 
if she asks for two eggs and is given six 
eggs she realizes the difference. But then 
the doctor took a hand, and one day 
when he happened to meet her he told 
her that she was in a very low condition 
and that she should eliminate eggs from 
her diet. 

Everyone was afraid of the old teach- 
er, and even Don Camillo tried to give 
her a wide berth, because, ever since 
the day when his dog had jumped into 
the Signora Cristina’s garden and had 
broken a pot of her geraniums, the old 
lady, if she met him, would shake her 
stick at him threateningly, crying that 
there is a God in heaven even for Bol- 
shevik priests. 

The Signora Cristina’s wood stack 
was in her garden behind the house and 
was always well supplied because very 
frequently, during the night, somebody 
would climb the hedge and throw a 
couple of logs or a bundle of faggots 
onto the pile. But at last there came a 
very cold winter and the old teacher 
had too many years to carry on her lit- 
tle bent shoulders and was unable to 
leave the house. And so she was no more 
seen, and she ceased even to notice that 
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In The Little World of Don Camil- 
lo, Giovanni Guareschi writes of 
the adventures of a warmly human 
Italian priest in whom the Reds 
find a formidable adversary. The 
fact that the book is climbing 
high on best-seller lists indicates 
that our readers will be interested 
in reading of Don Camillo’s fur- 
ther adventures in these two stories, 
hitherto unpublished. 











when she ordered two eggs eight were 
delivered to her. And one night, when 
Peppone was sitting in Council, some- 
one came to tell him that the Signora 
Cristina had sent for him and that he 
must come at once because she could 
not await his convenience to die. 

Don Camillo had been summoned 
earlier and had hurried to her side, 
knowing that it was only a question of 
hours. He had found a big white bed 
and in it an old woman so tiny and so 
thin that she seemed a child. But the 
old teacher was by no means uncon- 
scious, and as soon as she had perceived 
the bulky black form of Don Camillo 
she had chuckled. 

“I suppose you would like me to con- 
fess to you now that I have committed 
a lot of nasty sins! Nothing of the 
kind, my good man. I have sent for you 
because I want to die with my soul 
clean of all resentments, because I for- 
give you for having broken my pot of 
geraniums.” 

“And I forgive you for having called 
me a Bolshevik priest,” murmured Don 
Camillo. 

“Thank you, but there is no need of 
that,” retorted the old woman. “Be- 
cause it is the spirit that counts in what 
one may say. I called you a Bolshevik 
priest just as I sometimes call the May- 
or, Peppone, an ass, without malice or 
Offensive intentions.” 

Very gently, Don Camillo had em- 
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barked upon a lengthy exhortation in 
which he attempted to make the Sig- 
nora Cristina understand that the mo- 
ment had come to abandon all human 
presumption, even of the smallest de- 
scription, because if one hoped to enter 
Paradise . . . 

“Hope indeed!” the Signora Cristina 
had interrupted him. “But I am _ per- 
fectly certain of going there!” 

“And that in itself is a sin of pre- 
sumption,” said Don Camillo gently. 
“No mortal can be sure of having al- 
ways lived in accordance with God's 
laws.” 

The Signora Cristina smiled. 

“No mortal except the Signora Cris- 
tina,” she replied. “Because during last 
night Jesus Christ came to tell her that 
she would go to Paradise! Therefore the 
Signora Cristina is perfectly sure, un- 
less you know better than Jesus Christ!” 

Before so formidable a faith, a faith 
so precise and so unequivocal, Don 
Camillo was struck breathless and he 
retired into a corner to pray. 

Then came Peppone. 

“I forgive you for the frogs and all 
the other nasty tricks,” said the old 
teacher. “I know you well and I know 
that you are not really bad-hearted, and 
I shall pray God to forgive you your 
grave sins.” 

Peppone spread out his arms. 

“But, Signora,” he stammered. “I have 
never committed any grave sins.” 

“Don’t tell lies!” retorted the Sig- 
nora Cristina severely. “You and the 
other Bolsheviks have turned out the 
King and have sent him to a little island, 
far away, so that he may starve together 
with all his children.” 

The old teacher began to cry, and 
Peppone, on seeing so tiny an old wom- 
an crying, began to shout. 

“It isn’t true!” he protested. 

“It is quite true,” replied the old 
teacher. “I was told it by Signor Biletti, 
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who listens to the radio and reads the 
papers.” 

‘Tomorrow I shall smash the face of 
that dirty reactionary,” bellowed Pep- 
pone. “Don Camillo, you come and tell 
her that it isn’t true!” 

Don Camillo approached the bed. 

You have been wrongly informed,” 
he explained gently. “What you have 
been told is all lies. There is no question 
of desert islands or of death or starva- 
tion. It is all lies, I do assure you.” 

“So much the better,” sighed the old 
woman thankfully. 

“And then,” exclaimed Peppone, “it 


wasn’t only us who sent him away! 
Chere were the polls and more people 
voted against him than for him, and so 
he went away and nobody said or did 
anything to him. That is how democracy 
works!” 


“Democracy, indeed!”’ replied the Sig- 
nora Cristina severely. “Kings can’t be 
sent away!” 

“I am very sorry,” replied Peppone 
awkwardly. 

And what more could he say? 

Then the Signora Cristina rested for 
a little while before she spoke again. 

You are the Mayor,” she said, “and 
this is my will. The house is not mine, 
and you can give my bits and pieces to 





“With my flag,” 
nora. “My flag with the Royal Arms” 
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insisted the Sig- 


anyone who needs them. You yourself 
need my books and you can keep them. 
You should do a great many exercises in 
composition and study the verbs.” 

“Yes, Signora,” said Peppone. 

“I want a funeral without any music 
because my funeral is not important, 
and I want it without any hearse as 
used to be the custom. I want my coffin 
carried by bearers and I want it covered 
with the flag.” 

“Yes, Signora,” replied Peppone. 

“With my flag,” insisted the Signora 
Cristina. “My own flag with the Royal 
Arms.” 

And that was all, because then the 
Signora Cristina whispered: “May God 
bless you, even if you are a Bolshevik, 
my son,” and then she closed her eyes 
and did not open them any more. 


HE next morning Peppone summon- 

ed the representatives of all parties 

in conference. And when they were all 
collected he told them the Signora 
Cristina was dead and that the Com- 
mune, as a tribute of gratitude from the 
people, would give her a solemn funeral. 
“And this I am telling you as your 
Mayor and as the interpreter of the 
wishes of all our citizens, and I have 
summoned you in order that you may 
not accuse me later of having taken my 


own line. The Signora Cristina’s last re- . 


quest, before she died, was to the effect 
that she wished her coffin to be carried 
by bearers and covered with the Na- 
tional flag bearing the Royal Arms. Here 
everyone is free to express his personal 
views. But the representatives of the re- 
actionary parties will be good enough 
to hold their tongues, because we are 
already perfectly well aware that they 
would be only too delighted if there 
could be a band playing the so-called 
Royal March.” 

The first to speak was the representa- 
tive of the Action Party, and he spoke 
well because he was the possessor of a 
degree. 

“We cannot, out of regard for one de- 
ceased person, offer an insult to a hun- 
dred thousand others whose sacrifice 
enabled the people to build the repub- 
lic!” And all the other representatives 
followed on with much fervor, coming 
to the decision that although the Sig- 
nora Cristina had been a monarchist she 
had also worked for the nation and 
that, therefore, it was only fair that 
her coffin should be covered with the 


flag that now represented that nation. — 


“Excellent!” exclaimed Begollini, the 
Socialist who was more Marxist than 
Marx. “We have left behind us the era 
of sentimentality and nostalgia. If she 
wanted the flag with the Royal Arms 
she should have died sooner!” 

“Quite apart from such foolishness,” 
exclaimed the chemist who was the 





leader of the Historical Republicans, 
“we should more fitly point out that the 
public ostentation of such an emblem 
at a funeral might give rise to emotions 
that would alter the nature of the cere- 
mony, changing it into a political mani- 
festation and thus diminishing if not 
entirely destroying its noble signifi- 
cance.” 

Then it was the turn of the Demo- 
Christian representative. 

“The wishes cf the dead are sacred,” 
he said in solemn tones. “And the wishes 
of the deceased lady are particularly 
sacred to us because we all loved and 
respected her and regard her life of 
prodigious energy in the light of an 
apostolate. And it is precisely because 
of our veneration and respect for her 
memory that I am of the opinion that 
we should seek to avoid the risk of the 
smallest act of disrespect which, even 
though directed at another object, might 
appear as an offense against the sacred 
memory of the departed. It is for that 
reason that we agree with others present 
in advising against the use of our for- 
mer flag.” 

Peppone acknowledged this speech 
with a grave nod of the head. Then he 
turned to Don Camillo, who had also 
been asked to attend the meeting. Don 
Camillo was very pale. 

“And what does our parish priest 
think about it?” 

“Before expressing an opinion, your 
parish priest would like to hear that of 
the Mayor.” 

Then Peppone cleared his throat once 
or twice and spoke: 

“In my capacity as Mayor,” he said, 
“I have to thank you for your collabora- 
tion, and as Mayor I also approve your 
desire to avoid the use of the flag de- 
manded by the deceased. Nevertheless, 
since in this village it is not the Mayor 
who commands but the Communists, as 
leader of the Communists I wish to tell 
you that I don’t care a fig for your opin- 
ions and that the Signora Cristina will 
go to the cemetery under the flag that 
she asked for, because I have more re- 
spect for her dead than I have for the 
lot of you living, and if anyone of you 
has any objection to offer I shall chuck 
him out of the window! And now has 
our parish priest got anything to say 
about it?” 

“I must needs yield to violence,” re- 
plied Don Camillo, spreading out his 
arms, at peace once more with God and 
the world. 


ND so on the following day Signora 
Cristina went to the cemetery, 
borne on the shoulders of Peppone, 
Brusco, Bigio, and Fulmine. And all 
four of them wore round their necks 
flaming red handkerchiefs, but over 
the coffin lay the Signora’s own flag. 


THE SIGN 








Such things can happen in that queer 
country where the sun’s rays drive down 
onto people’s skulls and where they are 
apt to reason with their fists rather than 
with their heads, but where at any rate 
there is respect for the dead. 


THE FESTIVAL 


EPPONE was very late in delivering 

the text of the proclamation, and old 
Barchini, the stationer-printer, took five 
hours setting it up and was half dead 
with exhaustion by the time he had fin- 
ished it. All the same he still found the 
necessary energy to take him to the 
presbytery with the first proof. 

“What's it all about?” inquired Don 
Camillo, with a suspicious glance at the 
sheet of paper that Barchini had un- 
folded and laid upon the table. 

“Fine stuff,” sniggered Barchini. 

The first thing that hit Don Camillo 
in the eye was a “democracy” with twin 
m’s so obvious that they gave the effect 
of being triplets, and he pointed out 
that one was sufficient. 

“Good!” replied old Barchini with 
satisfaction. “I can use it in Communism 
in the last line but one, where I had 
to set up the word with only one m 
because I had no more type.” 

“I shouldn’t bother,” muttered. Don 
Camillo. “Leave it as it is: it’s always 
better to emphasize democracy rather 
than Communism.” 

He began to read the proclamation 
carefully. It concerned a program for 
the celebrations in connection with a 
festival dedicated to the press of the 
Party, with various by-products of a 
political-social nature. 

“What on earth does this mean, un- 
der number six: ‘Cyclistic-artistic-patri- 
otic competition of mixed couples with 
the cities of Italy allegorically and ambi- 
sexually represented’?” 

“Well,” Barchini explained, “it refers 
to a bicycle race in which each male 
competitor must carry a girl on his cross 
bar, and every girl must be dressed to 
represent an Italian city. One is to be 
Milan, another Venice, and others Bo- 
logna, Rome, and so forth. And the 
cyclists themselves must be dressed in 
the style of the city they represent. For 
example, the man who carries Milan 
must be dressed as a workman of some 
industry. The one who carries Genoa 
must be a sailor, and so forth.” 

Don Camillo demanded yet further 
elucidation. 

“And what is ‘Political-satirical-popu- 
lar target practice’?” 

“I know nothing about it, Don Ca- 
millo. They are putting up a shed for 
it at the last moment in the square, 
and they are saying that after the big 
race of the towns it will be the most 
important event of the day.” 

Don Camillo had so far been imper- 
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He drew out a five thousand lire note and handed it to Peppone 


turbable, but when he came to the clos- 
ing lines of the manifesto he let out a 
cry of incredulity. 

“It isn’t possible!” 

Barchini chuckled. 

“Yes, it is, Don Camillo. It is indeed. 
Throughout Sunday morning Peppone 
and other leaders of the section will 
parade the main streets of the village 
selling the Party newspaper!” 

“It must be a joke!” 

“Nothing of the kind! It’s already 
been done in all the chief towns of 
Italy. And the paper has been hawked 
not only by directors of federations and 
of newspapers but by deputies in per- 
son. Haven’t you read about it?” 

When Barchini had left him, Don 
Camillo, after pacing up and down the 
room for a while, went to kneel before 
the Lord above the high altar. 

“Lord,” he said. “Please make Sun- 
day come soon.” 

“And for what reason, Don Camillo? 
Doesn’t it seem to you that time passes 
quickly enough in its natural course?” 

“Yes, Lord. But all the same there 
are occasions in which every minute 
seems an hour.” 

Then he reflected for a moment. 

“And yet,” added Don Camillo, “in 
other circumstances the hours go by like 
minutes, so that there is compensation. 
So you can let everything be as it is and 
I shall wait for Sunday to come along 
in due time.” 

The Lord sighed. 

“What wicked thought are you hatch- 
ing in that brain of yours?” ; 

“Wicked thoughts? Mine? If inno- 
cence possessed a human face I should 
only have to look at myself in a looking 
glass to say ‘behold innocence.’” 

“You would do better to say: ‘Behold 
a liar.’” 

Don Camillo crossed himself and 
stood up. 

“I shan’t look at myself at all,” he 
said, hurrying away. 


Sunday morning came at last, and as 
soon as he had said his first Mass, Don 
Camillo went to put on his best cas- 
sock, cleaned his shoes, brushed his hat 
carefully, and, controlling a desire to 
run, walked in a leisurely manner as 
far as the main street of the village. It 
was crowded with people of all kinds 
who appeared to be sauntering indif- 
ferently to and fro, but it was easy to 
see that they were expecting some event. 

At a given moment Peppone’s sten- 
torian tones were heard in the distance. 

There was a general exclamation of: 
“Here comes the Mayor, selling the pa- 
pers!” and a sudden excitement and 
agitation among the crowd. They lined 
up along the pavements as though they 
were expecting a procession. Don Ca- 
millo took up his stand in the front 
row, throwing out his chest and trying 
to look as tall as possible. 

Peppone soon made his appearance 
with a big sheaf of newspapers under 
his arm, and every now and then one 
of his satellites, posted at intervals along 
the road, detached himself from the 
crowd and bought a paper. All the rest 
of the people remained silent and mo- 
tionless, because Peppone was bawling 
like a lunatic and they wanted to laugh, 
but he was also glaring so ferociously 
to right and left that the impulse faded 
abruptly. And so the whole business, 
with the big man’s shouts resounding 
amid a complete silence as he walked 
along the empty street past the crowded 
ranks of motionless people, ceased to 
be ridiculous and became somehow tragic. 

Peppone passed by Don Camillo and 
Don Camillo let him pass, but a mo- 
ment later Don Camillo’s great voice 
rang out in the silence. 

“Paper boy!” 

Peppone halted. He turned his head 
and blasted Don Camillo with a look 
that held the fury of the entire Com- 
intern. But Don Camillo was quite un- 
moved. He advanced quietly toward 
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Peppone, fumbling in his pocket for his 

purse. 
“The 

please,” 


Osservatore Romano, if you 
he said indifferently, but in 
tones calculated to reach the boundaries 
of the province. 

Peppone now turned his whole per- 
son toward Don Camillo. He said noth- 
ing, but his eyes conveyed an entire 
speech by Lenin. Then Don Camillo 
started and spread out his arms. 

“Oh, you must forgive me, Mr. Mayor. 
I was absent-minded and I mistook you 
for the paper boy. But I understand 
now. Never mind; please give me a copy 
of your own paper.” 

Peppone clenched his teeth and slow- 
ly held out a copy of the paper to Don 
Camillo who, putting the paper under 
his arm, began searching in his pocket- 
book. Finally he drew out a five thou- 
sand lire note and handed it to Pep- 
pone 

Peppone looked at the note and then 
threw out his chest and glared again. 

“IT see, I see,” said Don Camillo. “It 
was silly of me to think that you could 
give me change.” He pointed to the 
sheaf of papers under Peppone’s arm. 

‘You cannot have taken much cash,” 
he added. “What a pity! You still have 
nearly all your papers!” 


EPPONE committed no_ violence. 

Holding the sheaf of newspapers be- 
tween his knees, he thrust his hand into 
his pocket, pulled out a big handful of 
notes, and began to give Don Camillo 
change for ‘his five thousand lire. 

‘Allow me to tell you that this is the 
fourth supply of papers that I have 
sold,” hissed Peppone as he continued 
to hand out the notes. 

Don Camillo smiled pleasantly. 

‘I congratulate you; but you need 
only give me four thousand five hun- 
dred. Keep the rest yourself. The honor 
of buying a newspaper from our Mayor 
in person is worth much more than five 
hundred lire. And, then, it also affords 
me the satisfaction of helping a news- 
paper that, despite its noble efforts, 
never achieves sufficient sales to pay for 
its production. .. .” 

Peppone was sweating. 

Four thousand, nine hundred and 
eighty-five!” he shouted, “and not one 
cent less, reverendo! We don’t need your 
money!” 

“Oh, no doubt, no doubt!” remarked 
Don Camillo, pocketing his change. 

\nd what do you mean by that?” 
shouted Peppone, clenching his fists. 

For the love of heaven! I meant 
nothing at all.” 

While Peppone was collecting him- 
self, Don Camillo unfolded the paper. 

U-ni-ta,” he spelled out. “How odd. 
it seems to be printed in Italian.” 

Peppone gave vent to a short bellow 
and made off bawling with so violent 
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a fury that he seemed to be declaring 
war on all the western powers. 

“You must forgive me,” stammered 
Don Camillo. “Don’t be annoyed. I 
believed in all good faith that it was 
printed in Russian.” 

During the afternoon, when they 
came to inform him ‘that the speech was 
over and. that the popular entertain- 
ments had begun, Don Camillo emerged 
from his house and went to display his 
huge shoulders here and there in the 
Square. 

The allegorical bicycle race was a 
huge success. The winner was Trieste, 
who was riding on Smilzo’s crossbar. 
Ever since early morning there had been 
much discussion anent the inclusion of 
Trieste in the race, because during the 
meeting at headquarters several mem- 
bers of the committee had said that 
Trieste should be omitted for political 
reasons, and then Peppone had begun 
to bawl that his own brother had died 
for the freedom of Trieste and that to 
leave that city out of the competition 





Peppone rolled up his sleeves, drew 


his arm back, and flung the bowl 
would be equivalent to calling his 
brother a traitor to the people. And 
so Trieste had been included and had 
been represented by Comrade Carola, 
Smilzo’s girl friend, dressed in the Ital- 
ian colors, with a halberd on her ample 
bosom. And Smilzo had worn an in- 
fantry uniform of the 1915-18 war, with 
a helmet on his head and a rifle slung 
across his shoulders. He had nearly died 
of the heat, but Peppone had com- 
manded him to win. “You must do it 
for me and for my brother,” he had in- 
sisted. And so Smilzo had been first past 
the winning post, but he had had to be 
revived by artificial respiration because 
he was almost drowned in his own sweat. 

When Don Camillo saw Trieste ap- 





pear on the soldier’s bicycle, his enthu- 
siasm seemed to know no bounds. He 
thoroughly enjoyed himself at the sack 
race and at the coconut shy, and when 
they told him that the “political-satiri- 
cal-target practice” had been initiated 
he flung himself into the crowd that 
was making for the shed. 

There was terrific pressure round the 
entrance, but Don Camillo was un- 
affected. When once he got going he 
moved like a Panzer, and the entertain- 
ment promised well if it was to be 
judged by the shouts and laughter that 
reached his ears. 


T proved to be a simple affair: the 

game consisted in trying to over- 
throw with heavy bowls a number of 
big wooden effigies about five feet in 
height. Their faces were carved and 
painted and had been skillfully ex- 
ecuted by an artist of the town, the im- 
portance of whose task had lain in pro- 
ducing excellent caricatures of the chief 
local exponents of the central and right- 
hand Parties. 

The largest of the effigies represented 
Don Camillo himself. 

Don Camillo recognized himself im- 
mediately, and the effigy was supremely 
ridiculous, so that he had no difficulty 


‘in explaining the laughter that he had 


overheard. 

The first to come forward was a young 
lout wearing a red handkerchief, who 
bought six bowls and began to throw 
them. His aim was good and efficient 
and an effigy went down with each shot. 
The first, the second, the third, and 
then the fourth. Nevertheless, as the 
number of the effigies diminished, the 
applause also died down and the fifth 
effigy met its fate in complete silence. 

The sixth effigy was that of Don 
Camillo. 

The young lout glanced out of the 
tail of his eye at the Don Camillo in 
flesh and blood who stood a few paces 
behind him; then he laid the remaining 
bowl back upon the rack and departed. 

There was a muttering among the 
crowd, and no more competitors were 
forthcoming until suddenly Peppone 
stepped forward. 

“Bowls!” said Peppone. 

The attendant had put all the effigies 
back in an upright position and placed 
six bowls upon the rack in front of 
Peppone. Peppone began to throw them 
and the crowd drew back. 

Down went the first effigy. Then the 
second one and the third. Peppone was 
shying savagely and with ill-temper. 

The fourth effigy fell and the fifth. 
Only Don Camillo’s effigy remained 
erect. 

Don Camillo turned his head slowly 
and met Peppone’s: eyes. Within a few 
seconds quite a lengthy dialogue was 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Steel plant at night. Unlike some industries, steel must be big 


OWER, naked and unrestricted—that 

is the evil of our time. These are not 
the words of Pope Pius XII. But this is 
the theme which runs through the count- 
less messages of this tireless pontiff. He 
sees man, the individual man with his 
human dignity and God-given aspira- 
tions, threatened by giant concentrations 
of power. 

At times this power may be political. 
Even as Cardinal Pacelli, he witnessed 
the dire flowering of the total state. He 
has seen devastating war, capped by the 
release of elemental atomic forces. At 
other times, this power is economic. 
Here again the state may be involved 
through unwise experiments at nation- 
alization and socialization. Or it may be 
the power of capital, entrenched in its 
giant concentrations. It could be the 
strength of labor seeking gains at the 
ultimate expense of those it represents. 

In the Christmas message of 1941, the 
pontiff saw the human spirit over- 
whelmed in confusion. Having turned 
from God, it is striving relentlessly for 
material success, seeking more and more, 
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The first in a series of articles on the Church’s 


stand on management and labor, nationalization 


of industry, and the threat of Socialism 


by JOHN F. 


moving faster and faster. ““These very 
symptoms appear in politics in the un- 
limited demand for expansion and po- 
litical influence without: regard for 
moral standards. In economic life they 
are represented by the predominance of 
mammoth concerns and trusts. In the 
social sphere it is the agglomeration of 
huge populations in cities and in the 
districts dominated by industry and 
trade, an agglomeration that is accom- 
panied by the complete uprooting of 
the masses who have lost their standards 
of life, home, work, love, and hatred. 
By this new conception of thought and 
life, all ideas of social life have been im- 
pregnated with a purely mechanico-ma- 
terialistic character.” 


CRONIN, S.S. 


The result is inevitable. The only 
unifying force in such circumstances is 
outward compulsion and domination 
founded upon power. Society is no 
longer based upon the dignity of the 
human personality, with men working 
together in terms of law, justice, and 
charity. Force is the key principle, exer- 
cised by “the economic tyranny of an 
anonymous agglomeration of private 
capital and by the preponderance of the 
organized masses, ready to use their 
power to the detriment of justice and 
the rights of others” (March 11, 1945). 
This in contrast to the Christian ideal, 
whereby “the economy remains in the 
service of man, of his freedom and 
Christian dignity, at the same time that 
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sistant Director of the Dept. of Social Action, 
N.C.W.C., is the author of many standard 
works on economic subjects. Catholic Social 
Principles, published by Bruce, is his most 
recent book. 





t serves the common good” (July, 
49) 
Che Christmas broadcast of 1942 out- 
ves the right path: “The origin and 
primary scope of social life is the con- 
ervation, development, and perfection 
»9f the human person, helping him to 
realize accurately the demands and val- 
of religion and culture set by the 
Creator for every man and for all man- 
kind. ’ Concretely, this means “a 
just wage which covers the needs of the 
vorker and his family.” More than that, 
calls for the “conservation and pro- 
ction of a social order which will make 
yssible an assured, if modest, private 
property for all classes of society.” In 


ich an order, talented children, even 


the poorer classes, will receive higher 
lucation. A social spirit will pervade 
ry level of society, from neighbor- 
od to nation. And the worker will no 
nger be isolated in an inferior class. 
C' CH, in broad outlines, is the so- 
\ cial teaching of the present Holy 
Father. At first glance, the theme of 
1ese articles is open to misunderstand- 
It could not be that the moral 
ching of one pope should differ from 
t of his predecessors. The principles 
evelation and natural law do not 
nge. But historical conditions do 
nge, sometimes violently. The evils 
me day may be a violent reaction to 
vils of another. Thus, in the nine- 
th century, the state stood by im- 
tly when workers were exploited. 
foday, too often, the state itself is the 
ploiter. 
Confronted with the do-nothing state 
nineteenth century, Pope Leo 
[I called for social legislation as well 
bor organization. These would pro- 
the exploited and counter the allure 
socialism. Much progress was made in 
forty years following Rerum No- 
but it could not be said that 
stian principles were yet enmeshed 
structure of society. Pope Pius XI 
see fearful abuses in twentieth- 
ntury capitalism as well as in the rise 
ymmunist power. He called for a 
yrder based on co-operation by all 
the common good. 
th the advent of the present Holy 
Father, still another picture confronted 
yorld. The depression of the 1930's 
brought great reforms in its wake. 
\t the same time it was in part an ex- 
for the growth of the total state. 
Chere were progress and many improve- 
I but men were often less free than 
their grandfathers. In correcting 
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one evil, we had too often gone to the 
opposite and equally wrong extreme. 
Naturally, then, there is a distinctly dif- 
ferent emphasis in the social teaching 
of the present Pope. 

It is the task of the Church to weigh 
the society of each generation in terms 
of its influence upon man’s salvation. 
“Upon the form given to society, 
whether conforming or not to the di- 
vine law, depends and emerges the good 
or ill of souls, depends the decision 
whether men, all called to be revived by 
the grace of Christ, do actually in the 
detailed course of their life breathe the 
healthy, vivifying atmosphere of truth 
and moral virtue or the disease-laden 
and often fatal air of error and corrup- 
tion. Before such a thought and such 
an anticipation, how could the Church, 
loving Mother that she is, solicitous for 
the welfare of her children, remain an 
indifferent onlooker in their danger, re- 
main silent or feign not to see or take 
cognizance of social conditions which, 
whether one wills it or not, make diffi- 
cult or practically impossible a Christian 
life?” (May 15, 1941) 

It is no wonder, then, that the Pope 
told the College of Cardinals on June 
2, 1947, that the Church has a social doc- 
trine from which no true Christian may 
deviate. It teaches moral principles 
based on the dignity of man and the 
true nature of society. Such principles 
are not incompatible with sound eco- 
nomic laws. “There can be no incom- 
patibility between a realism, healthfully 
nourished by facts, statistics, and eco- 
nomic laws, and a social order quite 
legitimately imbued with aspiration for 
more justice and humanity. These two 





aspects of the same problem are com- 
plementary ...” (July, 1949). 

The first major encyclical of the pres- 
ent Holy Father, Summi Pontificatus, 
noted that the basic cause of modern 
evils is the denial of morality, the nat- 
ural law, and God Himself. There is a 
spiritual crisis in the world today. “The 
re-education of mankind, if it is to have 
any effect, must be above all things 
spiritual and religious. Hence it must 
proceed from Christ as its indispensable 
foundation, must be actuated by justice 
and crowned by charity.” 

Pope Pius XII entered his pontificate 
in an atmosphere of crisis. But, six 
months after his election, he was to see 
the unleashing of the second World 
War. In spite of every papal attempt to 
secure peace with justice, the war was 
to run its course. 

After the war, the world faced its 
problem of reconstruction. There was 
the immediate problem of feeding the 
hungry and of warding off the inroads 
of Communism. Next came the no less 
urgent duty of political and economic 
revival. In politics, western Europe 
chose the democratic way in spite of 
extremists of right and left. The trend 
in economics was more confused, rang- 
ing from socialist experiments to a re- 
vival of capitalism in one form or other. 
Difficult decisions had to be made. 
There was always the danger that short- 
term considerations would obscure 
sound principles. 

In these trying years Catholics nat- 
urally turned to the Holy See for guid- 
ance. Particularly, they were concerned 
with the structure of economic society. 
After the war many European Catholics 





J. W. McManigal from Gendreau 


An independent grocer. Mammoth trusts are gradually destroying 
the small storekeeper. He is becoming a clerk of an unknown boss 
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concluded that capitalism had failed. It 
did not give the worker the material 
basis for a life of Christian dignity. The 
insecurity engendered by depressions, 
the fearful burdens of poverty and un- 
employment, all these seemed to indi- 
cate that a new social order was urgently 
needed. Indeed, unless some suitable 
substitute for capitalism were found, 
how could they keep the mass of work- 
ers from the allures of Communism? 

One of their first reactions was to 
favor nationalization of business. Many 
Catholic thinkers quoted Pope Pius XI 
to the effect that the state had a right 
to take over enterprise in the interests 
of the common good. Moreover, such a 
program would steal the thunder from 
the socialists and attract workers im- 
pressed by Communist propaganda. But 
these Catholics had, in fact, distorted 
the social teaching of the Church. Na- 
tionalization of private business is per- 
missible under certain limited and ex- 
ceptional conditions. But it is not to be 
the guiding principle of social reform. 
The Holy Father made this clear upon 
at least five occasions. 

Social Catholics then tried a new ap- 
proach to basic reform. If nationaliza- 
tion would increase the already excessive 
concentration of power in economic life, 
perhaps the answer was to be found in 
worker participation in private enter- 
prise. 

Some writers concluded that the dig- 
nity of labor implies a right to partner- 
ship in the firm. The contribution of 
workers to an enterprise is equally as 
important as that of capital. Hence they 
have a right to participate in the eco- 
nomic decisions of management. 


GAIN Rome had to intervene. It 

was true Pope Pius XI advocated, in 
cautious and qualified terms, experi- 
ments in labor-management partnership. 
Moreover, co-operation between the 
economic groups has been a keystone in 
Catholic social thought. But the ap- 
proach of many social reformers savored 
too much of co-operation at the point 
of a gun. What is more, the alleged 
right to partnership conflicts with the 
deep and fundamental right to private 
property. 

The Holy Father gave directions on 
fruitful fields of co-operation, noting the 
grave problem of unemployment which 
hovers like a nightmare over modern 
society. Co-operation to meet this issue 
could bring about a productive union of 
capital and labor. It could be a step 
toward a social order based on collabora- 
tion of all for the common good. 

Too many postwar Catholic thinkers 
overlooked the unified and organic na- 
ture of the Catholic social program. 
They emphasized isolated features to 
such an extent that they distorted the 
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picture. The society they would create 
would lack balance. They forgot that 
certain policies, carried to an extreme, 
could lead only to disaster. 

Even sound movements advocated by 
the popes, such as social legislation and 
organization of labor, must be consid- 
ered in terms of the over-all picture. 
They are means to achieve the workers’ 
rights. But they should not be pushed 
to the point where they lead to power 
concentrations which enslave the worker. 

These points illustrate the methods 
used by the present Holy Father in pre- 
senting his social teaching. He makes it 
clear that the social encyclicals of his 
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predecessors, particularly Quadragesimo 
Anno of Pope Pius XI, should be the 
guides of social Catholics. He has com- 
mented upon these teachings in about 
fifty important broadcasts, allocutions, 
addresses, and letters. 

Perhaps the simplest guide to papal 
remedies for the modern world is found 
in the word which opened this article: 
power. With excessive concentration of 
power the cardinal evil of the day, we 
have at least a negative touchstone of 
social policy. If a program of reform 
tends to submerge the individual in one 
or other giant power group, it would be 
well to look for a better method. 

Thus, in international life we should 
avoid the “unlimited demand for ex- 
pansion and influence without regard to 
moral standards.” When that phrase was 
written, at Christmas, 1941, it applied 
particularly to Hitlerism. Today it por- 
trays the movement of world Commu- 
nism. But it should also warn us, in our 
struggle against Soviet expansion, of the 
price paid when expediency is placed 
above principle. 

In the domestic economy of nations, 
we saw the apotheosis of power in the 


total states of Hitler, Stalin, and their 
lesser imitators. Here the individual is 
at the mercy of the ruling class. This 
crime against God and man has been 
condemned too often by the Holy Father 
to need repetition here. But the Pope 
also warned democratic governments 
against undue interference with the pri- 
vate affairs of citizens. 

This is especially true in the matter 
of nationalizing private business. Social- 
ization is likely to make economic life 
more rather than less mechanical (July 
10, 1946). “. . . The working class is 
faced with the danger of being a slave 
to the public authority” (January 25, 
1946). “But to make of this state enter- 
prise the normal rule for public eco- 
nomic organization would mean rever- 
sing the order of things. Actually it is 
the mission of public law to serve pri- 
vate rights, not to absorb them.” 


XCESSIVE concentration of power 

is likewise possible in industry. 
The Pope has referred unfavorably to 
the “predominance of mammoth con- 
cerns and trusts” (Christmas, 1941). He 
regrets “The concentration of enterprise 
and the disappearance of small inde- 
pendent producers” (July 10, 1946). 
Indeed, “the Church wishes to impose a 
definite limit to the subordination of 
man to the machine. Small craftsmen as 
a class may be regarded as a militia 
chosen to defend the personal dignity 
and character of the worker. For more 
than a century, they have had to fight 
for their existence against great indus- 
trial enterprises” (October 20, 1947). 

At times the Holy Father uses the 
term “capitalism” to denote such ex- 
cessive concentrations of power and, as 
such, condemns it. It must be noted, 
however, that such condemnation is not 
a rejection of private enterprise. On the 
contrary, “capitalism” as defined is de- 
nounced precisely because it makes real 
private enterprise impossible. 

It was in this context that the Pope 
made some recent reference to labor 
unions, references which puzzled many 
here. He spoke of unions as “a spon- 
taneous and necessary consequence of 
capitalism embodied in an economic sys- 
tem” (September 11, 1949). A week be- 
fore he called them “organizations of 
self-defense” made necessary by defects 
in the economic system and the lack of 
a Christian mentality. Here, too, is con- 
centration of power, unavoidable in 
present circumstances, but nonetheless a 
source of possible danger. 

Such is the great evil of our time: ex- 
cessive power in the hands of a few. 
But the Holy Father was not content 
merely to condemn. He offered a solu- 
tion. The first step in the diffusion of 
power is diffusion of property. This will 
be the topic of the article to follow. 
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View of altar of Andermatt church during celebration of Midnight Mass 


they Give Christmas to God... 


in Andermatt, Switzerland, a Capuchin Brother prepares a Early in the month children stake their claim 
cal Swiss créche with small figures and fir trees. for a tree and bring it home Christmas Eve. 
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A son watches his mother carry out the custom of 
lighting candles on the trees placed on the graves. 


e@ In the mountains of Switzerland the spiritual 
meaning of Christmas is carefully preserved. 
The accent is on religion rather than depart- 
ment stores. Santa Claus runs a poor second 
to the Christmas angel. Yes, instead of a portly 
uncle trying to affect the belly laugh of old Saint 
Nick, a little girl dressed as an angel distributes 
the gifts on Christmas Eve. This is followed by 
the unveiling of the tree and the feast on holyday 
cookies. When the children retire they are not 


Andermatt makes a perfect Christmas scene with its 
snow, candles in windows, and the illuminated church. 
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dreaming of a legendary Santa Claus, but are 
all prepared to greet the “Giver of all good gifts” 
in the Crib on Christmas morn. 

Even the dead are remembered at Christmas. 
Children place fir trees on the graves and in 
the evening return with their parents to light 
candles so that the departed may know they 
are not forgotten on the eve of Christ’s birth. 
Perhaps the only one forgotten is Santa Claus, 
as the Swiss give Christmas to God. 


Snow lies in 


countryside. It will not melt 


The family gathering sings on Christmas Eve. Besides 
the usual hymns, each hamlet has its own special song. 


A 
SIGN 
PICTURE 
ARTICLE 


George Pickow, from Three Lions, Inc. 
its pristine loveliness all over the 


until 


late spring. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 





“The Sign Post in an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to “The Sign Post,” 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Questions 
are not answered by private reply. Personal problems of 
conscience—especially marriage cases—should be referred 
to one’s pastor or confessor. 











Marriage Laws 


Did the Church ever consider as illegal the marriages of 


Protestants by ministers of their own denomination?— 
N. MCG., AVON, MASS. 


We assume that you intend the term “illegal” as a synonym 
for “invalid”—referring to a contract which is not legally 
effective and binding and therefore unsustainable in law. 
I'he Church's present Code of Canon Law became effective 
as Of May 19, 1918. Prior to that time and ever since, the 


Church has recognized as valid marriages between two bap- 
tized Protestants and between two unbaptized Protestants, 
whether witnessed by a Protestant minister or by a justice 


of the peace. Before May 19, 1918, the Church considered 
invalid a marriage between a baptized and an unbaptized 
Protestant, because of the serious disparity or difference of 


religion whereby one of the so-called Protestants was not 
even a Christian. 
\ccording to present legislation, the Church condemns as 


invalid the following attempts at marriage: Between two 
Catholics, or between one Catholic and a non-Catholic— 
whether the non-Catholic be baptized or not—if the ceremony 
be witnessed by a non-Catholic minister or justice of the 
peace instead of by a Catholic priest. Only a priest can have 
jurisdiction in the case of a marriage involving two Catholics, 
or even one. All other marital combinations, duly witnessed 
by minister or justice, are now recognized as valid. 


Sick Call Procedure 


Please indicate proper procedure in preparation for a 
sick call.—A. H., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Before all else, notify the priest betimes—not as an after- 
thought, tardily, or even too late. If circumstances be not 
urgent, don’t send for the priest at inconvenient hours of 
the night. But, if the patient be dangerously ill, notify the 
parish priest or chaplain at once. In doing so, indicate the 
sick person’s condition—whether conscious or not, whether 
able to receive the Holy Eucharist or not. If a physician has 
already expressed an opinion as to the patient’s condition, 
quote the physician; but, in an emergency, don’t wait until 
after the doctor’s arrival to notify the priest. In critical cases 
minutes may count! If feasible, the sacraments should be 


administered while a patient is conscious and capable of 
co-operation. 
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If you know that the priest has no means of swift trans- 
portation to your home or to the hospital, and if you can 
arrange it with reasonable convenience, offer to drive him 
to the scene of the sick call by car or taxi. At least three cir- 
cumstances suggest the advisability of such an arrangement— 
the urgency of the call, weather conditions, and danger from 
night-time footpads. In some localities, the radio-car police 
are glad to co-operate. 

If the priest brings the Blessed Sacrament to your home, 
meet him at the door with a blessed and lighted candle and 
escort him to the sick room. That room should be clean and 
neat—so should the patient. On a table convenient to the 
bedside, the following should be provided: a white table- 
cloth; a crucifix; two blessed, lighted candles; holy water; 
a glass of drinking water and a spoon; a white napkin or 
kerchief. If the patient be conscious, the family should retire 
from the room until his confession has been heard; after that, 
they should assemble, kneel nearby, and respond to whatever 
prayers in English may be called for by circumstances. The 
propriety wherewith a sick call is prepared for is an indi- 
cation of the normalness of a Catholic family’s faith and 
hope. 


Problem Child 


When a boy enters upon adolescence, is he likely to 
manifest a difference of character? Is my son’s disrespect 
only a passing phase?—F. A., GENEVA, N. Y 


It has been well said that “we sow our thoughts and reap 
our actions; sow actions and reap our habits; we sow our 
habits and reap character; sow character and reap destiny.” 
Judging by the character sketch of your fifteen-year-old son 
which you have submitted, you have a problem child on your 
hands—or rather he is 9914 per cent out of hand. Both diag- 
nosis and prognosis are alarming! 

As a boy or a girl advances through adolescence, it is un- 
derstandable that the youngster manifest a tendency to self- 
determination. By the proper development of that tendency, 
a normal maturity and self-reliance are built up. If minus 
those two ingredients of character, the youngster will become 
a lifelong weakling. Not infrequently, however, character 
develops in such a way as to be top-heavy, resulting in an 
indomitable will unbalanced by a mature mind or normal 
conscience. , 

From your own account, your son—now for several years— 
has manifested many symptoms of an unruly character. Mak- 
ing even liberal allowance for the transitional phases of 
adolescence, it is not normal that he so resent parental 
authority as to challenge you to stop him from leading his 
own life; no matter how tall he is, it is not normal that he 
has no fear whatever of his parents; though granting dis- 
counts for zany slang and some vulgarity of speech, it is 
not normal that he be rude to his parents, obey them in 
nothing, and treat them with no respect whatever. You 
say that he talks like a gangster and you fear he may meet 
up with bad companions. He is already a gangster, for you 
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traced his deterioration of character to the gang with whom 
you allowed him to associate. Your son’s deterioration did 
not set in overnight. You have been observing it for a 
long, long time. Why did you not “nip it in the bud”? 

Bad companions are blameworthy, but partially so: want 
of timely parental surveillance is more blameworthy. It is 
understandable that a boy dread classification as a “sissy”; 
that he shrink from being considered a goody-goody in the 
sense of being mawkishly pious; that he dislike being dubbed 
a bookworm. It devolves upon parents and teachers to con- 
vince a boy that he can be a gentleman without being a 
“sissy”; that he can be a manly Catholic without being a 
prig; that there is a happy medium between being a book- 
worm and a dunderhead. Possibly your son has been the vic- 
tim of the “self-expression” pedagogy—a present-day blight of 
some of our public schools. But in the city where you reside 
(which is not Geneva, New York), the parochial school facil- 
ities are ample. To what extent, as a mother, have. you taken 
your cue from the mothers who say your son’s tantrums are 
but a passing phase? Apparently, they lulled you to inaction. 

From the many details of your letter, we doubt that you 
and the boy's father can ever regain the parental control 
which you have lost. The situation is pathetic and may be- 
come tragically so. We recommend that you send your son 
to a Catholic boarding school, both to remove him from his 
present environment and to place him in an atmosphere 
constructively helpful. In making this recommendation, we 
have in mind the alleviation of your own headache and 
heartache as well as the boy’s everlasting future. 


Movie Boycott 


Should we boycott—as we did “Stromboli’—any future 
movies by the Bergman-Rosselini combine? Who are we 
to “cast stones,” even though our sins be of a different 
sort?—J. C., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


The objective of the Legion of Decency is to proscribe and 
discourage attendance at movies which are morally objec- 
tionable inasmuch as harmful to supernatural souls. Taken 
by itself, this objective prescinds from the personal moral 
record of actors and actresses. Very few—if any— indecent 
photoplays have been starred by actors whose personal moral- 
ity is a matter of public renown. On the other hand, however, 
very many A-l movies have been starred by actors whose 
personal immorality is a national, even an international, 
scandal. Some theatergoers have enough discernment to com- 
mend a movie according to its merits, without extending 
their enthusiasm to the off-stage, real life of a star actor. But, 
unfortunately, others some are so carried away by thoughtless 
enthusiasm as to glamorize a star actor, on stage and off, as 
a model to emulate. Nor are bobby-soxers the only ones 
smitten. With this in mind reread “Age of Discretion,” in 
the “Sign Post,” August, 1950. 

To censor the objective and obvious immorality of a star 
actor is not to “cast stones” in the sense of adjudging his 
subjective guilt. Despite all other appearances of normality, 
such persons are often bereft of a sense of morality, especially 
apropos of sex; rather than immoral, they are unmoral or 
amoral. This subnormal conscience can be accounted for in 
many ways—a pagan upbringing during teen-age, a stifled 
conscience, narcotics, a prolonged equivalent of so-called 
puppy love. A puppy or its human equivalent has no religious 
faith, nor do you reason with a puppy. To appeal to faith 
or reason, in the case of notoriously immoral actors, or in 
the case of their infatuated admirers, is futile. The best 
stratagem is a boycott by way of the box office. In curbing 
the activities of Reds or Pinks within the U. S. A., the govern- 
ment does not presume to judge their consciences—they may 
be psychologically “color-blind.” But, nonetheless rightfully, 
the government does or should do what it can to thwart 
them. To the point—to keep ourselves and our impression- 
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able children out of harm’s way, we are entitled to boycott 
the glamorization of scandalous actors and actresses. They 
do not rate an income at our moral expense. Why finance 
their prosperity and popularity? 


Misunderstanding 


I read in the “Sign Post” of some time ago that, although 
contraceptives are ordinarily forbidden, a woman may 
resort to them to avoid a dangerous pregnancy, provided 
she can give the authorities of the Church a written state- 
ment from her physician. This has been a point of dis- 


cussion at many gatherings, but no one believes me.— 
L. M., LILLE, ME. 


No representative Catholic could believe your contention as 
outlined above. Your original impression is absolutely cor- 
rect, to the effect that any such contention is absolutely un- 
tenable. Nor are you justified in revising your correct im- 
pression on the basis of anything to the contrary which ever 
appeared in the “Sign Post,” for no such statement has ever 
been made within the pages of Tue Sicn. Try to locate the 
“Sign Post” reply which you have misunderstood and, if need 
be, we will clarify it. It is no mere play on words to say that, 
in writing, we must be clear enough to be understood—and 
so clear that we cannot be misunderstood. 


Skull Caps 


In a discussion with a Jewish friend as to the custom of 
men wearing hats in the synagogue and at meals, he re- 
minded me that the Pope and other bishops wear skull 
caps indoors. Please explain.—p. K., BALTIMORE, MD. 


The type of headgear you refer to can be described, in 
general, as a brimless, close-fitting cap. According to Catholic 
ceremonial, a skull cap may be worn at Mass by consecrated 
prelates, prior to the Preface and after the Communion. For 
a Pope, the color is white; for a Cardinal, red; for a Bishop, 
purple. The custom derives from a practice in vogue many 
centuries ago, when a much more ample hat was worn. Even 
today, throughout the European continent, very few churches 
are heated during the winter. The tonsure of the clergy, 
customary in Europe and some other parts of the world, 
entails a shaving of the crown of the head. Hence, the 
practicality of the old-fashioned skull cap, which included 
ear aps. In many religious Orders, it is still customary for 
priests and lay brothers to wear a similar cap, of black 
material, usually known as a berrettino. 


John L. Stoddard 


I have heard much of John L. Stoddard. Who is he, or 
who was he?—k. G., RYE, N. Y. 


John Lawson Stoddard was born just one hundred years 
ago, and died in 1931. He is one of the outstanding converts 
to the Catholic Church in*this country. Born in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, he was raised as a typical Puritan of New 
England and for a while studied for the Protestant ministry. 
Dissatisfied with the inadequacy of his brand of Christianity, 
he went downhill religiously to agnosticism—becoming a 
practical know-nothing and indifferentist—a typical exemplar 
of millions in today’s U. S. A. After years of travel in Europe 
and Asia, he became a top-notch lecturer among American 
audiences. His fifteen volumes of travel lectures are well 
known. Over the years, his quest for God and for the religion 
acceptable to God never ceased. On the occasion of the entry 
of himself and his wife into the Catholic Church, he wrote 
his timeless masterpiece—Rebuilding a Lost Faith—by An 
American Agnostic. The book is available from P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York, New York. Would that 
every sincere American—Catholic and non-Catholic alike— 
would read this unusual book with earnest attention! 
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Communion Before Mass 


Is it not at variance with the spirit of the Mass as a sacri- 
fice to receive Holy Communion before the Mass? In 
asking this question, I don’t refer to those whose early 
morning work necessitates their leaving church as soon as 
can be. I have in mind those who have the leisure to 
wait until the Communion of the Mass.—M. M., FREE- 
PORT, N.Y. 


You are correct. Since one of the dominant purposes of 
religious sacrifice is atonement, it is fitting that the sacrificial 
part of the Mass precede the Communion—which is a com- 
plementary part of the Mass. We can suggest the proper 
perspective by the following couplet of terms; First, atone- 
ment—then, at-one-ment. It is fitting that we first pay our 
respects to God, by sacrifice, and then receive Him as the 
Guest of the soul. Hence, whenever circumstances permit, 
Holy Communion should be received at the ideal time. 


Disposal of Palm, ete. 


Am a convert. Please tell me how to dispose of several 
years’ accumulation of blessed palm. What is a Mass 
card?—H. M., WAVERLY, N. Y. 


Che best way to dispose of any blessed articles which have 
become unusable is to burn them. A Mass card certifies that 
the Sacrifice of the Mass will be offered for a specified person, 
living or deceased; it is usually signed by a priest and can 
be procured at a religious article store, if not at a rectory. 


Not Only, But Also 


it a discussion group meeting, a member maintained 
that, at times, parents are to blame for some of the laxity 
among junior Catholics. Parents who insist on the ob- 
servance of a Church law—Sunday Mass—disregard the 
divine law of charity. We did not succeed in refuting 
this.—M. B., TORONTO, CANADA. 


It would seem that refutation may not be called for. It is 
only too true that some Catholics are inconsistent, as alleged 
above. Such individuals are not representative Catholics. Al- 
though Sunday Mass is a prescription of Church Law only, it 
is, nevertheless, an official specification of a divine law—that 
we thus keep holy the Lord’s Day. We assume that your 
associate did not imply that either commandment should 
be observed to the detriment of the other. Rather, it is a 
case of “not only, but also.” 


Candles 


Please explain the symbolism of candles as used in 
church.—P. F., SAYRE, PA. 


According to its original sense, as used in the Bible, the word 
“candle” signified a vessel with a wick for the burning of oil. 
When duly blessed, a candle becomes a sacramental—a sancti- 
fied object of devotion, by the proper use of which, and 
through the official prayer of the Church, we may hope for 
material and spiritual benefits. Although candles may be 
blessed whenever necessary, the annual solemn blessing takes 
place on the feast of the Purification of Our Lady, February 
2. The blessing of the paschal candle is restricted to Holy 
Saturday, the vigil of Easter. 

In explaining the symbolism of candles, it is well to dis- 
tinguish between those of lesser and greater quality. For 
certain purposes, candles of superior quality are insisted upon 
by the laws of the Church, which stipulate the requisite per- 
centage of pure beeswax. This regulation applies to all 
candles used in connection with the Holy Eucharist, but es- 
pecially during the Sacrifice of the Mass. Similarly, for the 
so-called sanctuary lamp which burns perpetually before the 
Real Presence, olive oil is requisite when obtainable, or 
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beeswax. For other purposes, materials of lesser quality may 
be used—for example, for ordinary vigil lights whether burned 
in church or at home. 

Any religious candle or vigil light, inasmuch as it is self- 
consuming, symbolizes self-sacrifice. Specified by the good in- 
tention of the donor, it burns as a gift to God, symbolic of 
any or all of the purposes of religious sacrifice—adoration, 
thanksgiving, reparation, petition. If burned in honor of any- 
one other than God Himself, the tribute of veneration would 
be in order, since adoration is proper to God alone. This 
prayerful tribute to God or to a created saint perdures as 
long as the light continues to burn, which explains the 
popularity of eight-day vigil lights. Centuries ago, as an 
elequent gesture of earnestness, people were accustomed to 
burn candles commensurate with their individual height or 
weight! 

In addition to the symbolism explained above, candles of 
superior quality betoken particularly the Son of God In- 
carnate. The pure beeswax is emblematic of His sacred Body; 
the wick, of His Soul; the flame, of His all-pervading, dignify- 
ing Divinity. This inspiring symbolism is a human expression 
of a divine idea, according to which our Divine Saviour is 
the “Light of the World.” As recorded by St. John, Our Lord 
declared: “I am the light of the world: he that followeth 


Me, walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” (8:12). 


Hints for Parents 


I have three little ones—ages three, two, and seven 
months. Please tell me where I can obtain literature 
concerning pre-school children. I want all the help I 


can get in training them to be good little Catholics.— 
M. MCN., SALEM, OHIO. 


Write to the Paulist Press of 401 West 59th St., New York 19, 
New York, for two pamphlets, by Katherine Byles, each en- 
titled Religion in the Home—Hints for Parents in the Train- 
ing of the Pre-School Child, and Elementary School Children. 
Each booklet is planned on a month-by-month basis, a variety 
conducive to sustained interest. The listing of cross references 
to instructive and inspirational literature is unusually ample. 


Exiled from Church 


Is it wrong for a Catholic to accept a job in a country 


where attending Mass would be impossible?—CHAMPAIGN, 
ILL. 


That depends upon whether you have a sufficiently weighty 
reason to excuse you from the obligation of Sunday Mass 
for months at a time or perhaps for a year or more. How 
necessary is the job for the livelihood of yourself and your 
family? Would ‘your family have to accompany you beyond 
the outposts of Catholicity? Another consideration—how nec- 
essary are you to the job? To give a satisfactory answer to 
your inquiry, we would have to know more about the cir- 
cumstances. In exiling yourself beyond reach of the Church, 
Sunday Mass is only one consideration—you might be in 


poignant need of the opportunity known as the last sacra- 
ments. 





Please File Your “Sign Post’’ 


Day after day, we receive dozens of inquiries from those 
who, presumably, are either new readers of the “Sign Post” 
or who have forgotten what they have read within recent 
months. Information service to hundreds of inquirers, 
coupled with space limitation, does not permit repetition. 
Hence, we recommend that you retain your copies of the 
“Sign Post” for ready reference. Up-to-date libraries under 
Catholic auspices have THE Sicn on file. 
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Oxnam and Blanshard are typical 


leaders of the anti- 


Catholic crusade of vilification 


by CHRISTOPHER ROCHE 


T WAS a curious testimonial dinner, 
that affair sponsored by The Church- 

man the evening of February 23, 1949. 
The guest who was being honored for 
“promoting good will and understand- 
ing among men” was probably the year’s 
most celebrated instigator of anti-Cath- 
olic feeling and misunderstanding. Al- 
though he was a Methodist bishop and 
American president of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, he was accepting an 
award from a magazine whose editor 
had long been active in front organiza- 
tions of atheistic Communism. 

Before approximately five hundred 
guests sat down to dinner that night, a 
number of distinguished Americans had 
withdrawn their sponsorship of the 
event, indicating more or less bluntly 
their unwillingness to participate in 
“non-American activities” and the in- 
citing of religious acrimony. But appar- 
ently their scruples were not shared by 
the distinguished clergyman who did 
show up to accept the annual award of 
The Churchman, an ostensibly Prot- 
estant Episcopal magazine which actu- 
ally has specialized in anti-Catholicism 
and pro-Sovietism. 

When the honored guest spoke, he 
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Bishop Oxnam receives a scroll for promoting “good 


was entirely in form. “A church that 
denies religious liberty to others, when 
it has power to do so, is in an embar- 
rassing position when it creates the 
hysteria antecedent to war when others 
deny religious liberty to it. What is 
needed is the honest proclamation and 
practice of religious liberty upon the 
part of all churches. Religious liberty 
means freedom for Roman Catholics in 
Hungary, and also freedom for Prot- 
estants in Spain, in Colombia, and the 
Argentine.” 

The applauding guests had not been 
disappointed. They had heard what 
they came to hear, a militant denuncia- 
tion of the Catholic Church as “un- 
democratic” by that peerless champion 
of organized anti-Catholicism in the 
United States, the Reverend G. Bromley 
Oxnam, resident Methodist bishop of 
New York. 

Bishop Oxnam on this occasion did 
not specify that the Catholic Church 
was the target of his innuendo. He did 
not come out and say openly that the 
Catholic Church denied religious free- 
dom to Protestants. Had he done so, he 
would have been hard put, indeed, to 
prove his case. 





Religious News Service 


As is his custom, he generalized from 
a few particular instances, hinting 
broadly at a blackout of religious free- 
dom wherever Catholicism is paramount. 
With his usual facility for suppressing 
facts which do not fit in with his pre- 
conceptions, he nicely ignored Eire— 
perhaps the world’s most Catholic coun- 
try—where the first president was a 
Protestant, freedom of conscience is 
guaranteed to all, Protestant schools are 
supported out of public funds, and anti- 
Semitism is simply unknown. He like- 
wise conveniently ignored Italy, the 
Pope’s own homeland, where religious 
freedom extends to areas where it is 
unknown in Protestant Scandinavia. 

Then there was the not infrequent 
falsehood, this time the implication that 
the Catholic Church was fomenting war 
hysteria against the Soviet Union. No 
one has denounced the idea of the “in- 
evitability” of war with the U.S.S.R. 
more vehemently than has the Pope. 

More pointed in his remarks than 
Bishop Oxnam was the Reverend Dr. 
Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The 
Churchman. He charged that “the 
Roman Catholic press and the Roman 
hierarchy” took “orders from a foreign 





police state, as do the Communists.” Of 
course he did not substantiate his alle- 
gation that the Vatican was a “foreign 
police state.” His audience was not of 
a kind to require proof of such a slander. 
Most of the five hundred guests who 
came to hear Bishop Oxnam and Dr. 
Shipler were already conditioned, by 
four centuries of anti-Catholic bigotry, 
to believe ill of the Vatican on the flim- 
siest of eVidence or no evidence at all. 


ORE accurate would have been a 

frank indictment by Dr. Shipler of 
his own long subservience to the Com- 
munist police state, in the way of his past 
affiliation with more than twenty Com- 
munist-front organizations. And, while 
on the subject of promoting good will 
and understanding, he might have noted 
that the magazine he edited had fol- 
lowed a line calculated to divide Amer- 
ican Protestants from their Catholic 
brethren by continually exciting inbred 
Protestant fears that the Vatican and 
the Catholic hierarchy were on the 
march to control the world and sup- 
press Protestant freedom. 

This hoary fable, dressed up in mod- 
ern political patter, neatly serves the 
ends of the Comintern’s psychological 
warfare. If Protestants can be misled to 
believe that there are basically only two 
choices, Communism or Catholicism, 
then many Protestants will choose Com- 
munism or at least try to make terms 
with it. 

But complete frankness on the part 
of Dr. Shipler would have wrecked one 
of the important purposes of the din- 
ner, which later became evident. Dr. 
Harlow Shapley took the platform to 
publicize a forthcoming Communist- 
front “conference on peace” (the infa- 
mous “Waldorf Conference”). Then the 
congenial atmosphere of anti-Cathol- 
icism, “liberalism,” and _ pro-Sovietism 
was heightened by a dramatic sketch in 
which pronouncements of various Prot- 
estant bodies and ministerial groups on 
the need for seeking peace with Soviet 
Russia were read. There was no men- 
tion of Soviet aggression, according to 
published reports. : 

Who is this Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam? The writer designedly is dwell- 
ing at length on him, because Bishop 
Oxnam is probably the leading spokes- 
man in America today of organized, 
militantly anti-Catholic Protestantism. 
His utterances are accepted by hundreds 
of other Protestant leaders less articulate 
and less prominent than he. As chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America and American president of 
the World Council of Churches, he is 
one of the world’s top “ecclesiastical 
politicians” (to use a phrase more often 
flung by enemies at members of the 
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Catholic hierarchy). By virtue of his 
eminent position, he far overshadows 
such obvious polemists as Dr. Shipler, 
Kenneth Leslie (editor of the viciously 
anti-Catholic, pro-Communist magazine, 
The Protestant), and the latest anti- 
Catholic wonder, Paul Blanshard, whose 
appeal is limited to the comparatively 
few who like a veneer of “liberalism” 
and scholarship on their bigotry. 

Garfield Bromley Oxnam was born in 
1891. He received his A.B. at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1913 
and his S.T.B. at Boston University in 
1915. The following year he was or- 
dained a minister of the Methodist Epis: 
copal Church. After occupying several 
pulpits, he became president of DePauw 
University in 1928, a post he held until 
1936 when he was elected a bishop of 
the Methodist Church. In 1944 he was 
appointed resident Methodist bishop in 
New York, which he still is. 

Bishop Oxnam’s life has chiefly been 
characterized by his devotion to the 
“Social Gospel,” his concept of Chris- 
tianity as a moral force which must 
inform and accelerate social and polit- 
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DRUNKARD: A man who tries to 
pull himself out of trouble with 
a corkscrew. 

—IRISH DIGEST 
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ical democracy. In this and in his hom- 
age to the gospeller of “Christian So- 
cialism,” Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, he 
has been akin to many recent presidents 
of the Federal Council of Churches, of 
which body he himself was once presi- 
dent. 

Bishop Oxnam’s passion for social and 
political democracy, animated by Chris- 
tian sentiment, might well be praise- 
worthy were it not for the fact that he 
seems often to have let the queen serve 
the chambermaid and to have tried to 
make a religion out of democracy. 

His most important public statements 
are concerned not with seeking first the 
kingdom of God and His justice (the 
supernatural order as revealed by Jesus 
Christ), but with a kind of socialist 
Utopia here ‘on earth. He is fond of 
speaking on the increase of ownership 
by labor, the virtues of public school 
education, international relations, and 
the viciousness of the Franco regime. 

When he does venture into the field 
of religion, properly so called, he evi- 
dences what is probably the most in- 
sidious enemy today of Catholicism, 
fundamental Protestantism, and ortho- 
dox Judaism: a philosophy of religion 
which may be called “majoritarianism.” 
This is nothing other than an attempt 
to translate the majority rule character- 
istic of political democracy into the 
realm of spiritual and moral principles. 








To be “undemocratic” in religion is 
for Bishop Oxnam (and millions whom 
this philosophy influences) the greatest 
heresy. 

This tendency to render unto Caesar 
the things that are God’s has made 
Bishop Oxnam in past years a rather 
easy mark for the Communists. Over a 
period of about a decade, ending about 
the year 1948, he was affiliated at one 
time or another with no fewer than four- 
teen Communist-front organizations, in- 
cluding Kenneth Leslie’s notorious mag- 
azine, The Protestant (which at one 
time flimflammed even prominent Jews 
into giving it contributions, on the pre- 
text that it was fighting anti-Semitism!). 
He visited the Soviet Union in 1926 and 
expressed admiration for its economic 
system, while deploring its materialistic 
atheism. 

Has Bishop Oxnam been a Commu- 
nist? The evidence does not show that. 
It points to socialist convictions. 

Bishop Oxnam apparently misses no 
opportunity to hurl a barb at the Cath- 
olic Church. Asked in February, 1949, 
to comment on the imprisonment ol 
Cardinal Mindszenty, he described the 
Cardinal’s conviction as “tragic” but 
added that the case “stresses the validity 
of the American principle of the sepa- 
ration of church and state.” The in- 
nuendo would seem to be that the Car- 
dinal had “meddled in politics” and 
unfortunately deserved what he got. For 
Bishop Oxnam went on to say that he 
was against “reactionary regimes which 
exist in Europe and elsewhere.” He 
added that he had Spain in mind. “The 
Roman Catholic Church is all too often 
tied up with these regimes, I’m sorry to 


say. 


OMING from a thirty-second degree 
Mason and Knight Templar, these 
words seem inconsistent. If any group 
had been tied up with the former regime 
in Spain, Freemasonry had. The lodge in 
which Bishop Oxnam is an important 
figure has had immeasurable influence 
on virtually every government of Europe 
and the Americas, and even on the 
United Nations. Masonic affiliation is 
ordinarily regarded as a sine qua non 
of eligibility for the highest office in the 
United States. But apparently Bishop 
Oxnam judges Freemasonry, for all its 
status as a cult, by standards different 
from those he applies to Catholicism. 
Bishop Oxnam’s current fetish is “the 
separation of church and state,” under- 
stood not in the historical American 
sense, but in terms of radical Jefferson- 
ianism. This fetish he shares with Paul 
Blanshard and most other leading anti- 
Catholics today. Inasmuch as this sub- 
ject will be discussed at length elsewhere 
in this series, let us presently note only 
how Bishop Oxnam handles it. 
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Speaking in Washington, D. C., on 
August 7, 1949, Bishop Oxnam blamed 
the Catholic Church for “killing the 
bills that might have brought federal 
aid to our public school system” and 
warned that the “American principle of 
the separation of church and state is in 
jeopardy.” 

“The Catholic hierarchy has launched 
a full-scale attack upon this principle,” 
he charged. 

Omitting any mention of the fact that 
the auxiliary services which Cardinal 
Spellman had sought for Catholic paro- 
chial schools had been declared con- 
stitutional by the courts, Bishop Oxnam 
found a_ twentieth-century 
Gunpowder Plot in Catholic 
opposition to the Barden 
Bill. He charged that it was 
“not milk and medicine, books 
and busses” that Cardinal 
Spellman sought. Oh, no, 


there were base motives. “What he 
(Cardinal Spellman) wants is the sup- 
port of parochial schools by taxes levied 
on all the people. In a word, he seeks 
public funds for sectarian education. 
The Church not only wants public funds 
for private purposes, but must know 
that to drain off vast sums from public 
education is so to weaken it as eventual- 
ly to destroy it.” 

Nor did the Bishop miss the opportun- 
ity to drive a wedge between the Catho- 
lic hierarchy and the faithful, a favorite 
device of bigots. He declared that thou- 
sands of Catholic teachers in the public 
schools of America “will not forget that 
much needed salary increases were de- 
nied them by the action of the hier- 
archy.” 

Bishop Oxnam’s obsession that the 
Church is bent on taking over the 
United States Government (a traditional 
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Protestant fear) is nowhere better illu- 
strated than in his affiliation with Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, the 
modern-day equivalent of such past anti- 
Catholic organizations as the Nativist 
Society, the Know-Nothing Party, the 
American Protective Association, and the 
Ku Klux Klan. Speaking early in 1949 
for POAU, Bishop Oxnam must have 
roused the shades of John S. Orr, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Clark, and other embattled 
anti-Catholics of yore. 

“One of the important bastions of 
the fortress of religious liberty is the 
American principle of the separation of 

church and state,” he thun- 
dered. “A full-scale attack 
upon this principle of the 
separation of church and 
state has been launched by 
the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Paul Blanshard, 
master in 

using 

the half- 

truth 


“Such an attack is understandable. 
Tht Roman Catholic Church does not 
believe in the separation of church and 
state. Nor does it believe in religious 
liberty. The attack, therefore, upon this 
bastion is but the beginning of an as- 
sault upon the fortress itself. When will 
the hierarchy learn that there is no re- 
turn to the darkness of the Middle Ages, 
during which a totalitarian church ruled 
the minds of men?” 

A simultaneous statement from the 
POAU asked for a $1,000,000 fund with 
which to “cope with the aggressive pro- 
gram of the Roman Catholic Church 
backed by its vast campaign fund.” And 
some think that the days of the Know- 
Nothings and the A.P.A. are past! 

The manner in which a bigot can 
stand truth on its head at times passes 
belief. Speaking in Chicago in October, 
1947, for the Planned Parenthood move- 


ment, of which he has been an energetic 
backer, Bishop Oxnam actually stated 
that the refusal to use contraceptives to 
limit the size of families is sinful, and 
that Catholic “insistence on continence 
as the virtuous method of spacing chil- 
dren is based upon ignorance of the 
place of conjugal love in the mainte- 
nance of the home,” 

Reference was previously made to 
Bishop Oxnam’s “majoritarianism” and 
his decade of service to the Communist- 
front movement, which he apparently 
terminated about 1948-1949—somewhat 
late in the day. In March, 1949, he 
urged a study conference of the Federal 
Council of Churches to adopt a proposal 
that the Council and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church confer on the Communist 
threat to religion. The conference did 
not act on this proposal. 


N OCTOBER I1, 1949, the bishop 

wrote an amazing article for Look 
Magazine in which he attempted to’ 
demonstrate “How the Protestants Fight 
Communism.” 

He started out bravely enough by 
standing the truth on its head. -“It is 
a striking and significant fact that Com- 
munism has been unable to ‘take root 
in Protestant countries. No Protestant 
land is seriously infiltrated by Commu- 
nism. Why? 

“The answer is found in soil and 
atmosphere. The soil is enriched by 
liberty and the atmosphere cleansed by 
truth wherever Protestantism prevails. 
In such freedom-loving Protestant lands 
lies the real barrier to Communist ex- 
pansion.” 

“Infiltrated by Communism” Bishop 
Oxnam explains as meaning “in the 
Moscow orbit” or in danger of falling 
into that orbit, and he offers Catholic 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and 
Austria as examples of countries al- 
ready in that orbit, with Catholic France 
in serious danger and Italy only recently 
out of danger. 

The facts, of course, are that Austria 
is not in the Moscow orbit, France is 
not predominantly Catholic, and Italian 
Catholics freely voted the Communists 
down. Catholic Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Hungary were infiltrated—but only 
thanks to the Red Army and the deci- 
sions of a Protestant-American president 
made with Stalin at Yalta. Protestant 
Estonia and Latvia, and Greek Ortho- 
dox Yugoslavia, Albania, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria were likewise forcibly infil- 


- trated. Bishop Oxnam does not mention 


them: they do not fit in with his phony 
thesis. He likewise omits mention of 
Protestant Germany which, previous to 
World War II, had the largest Com- 
munist Party in the world, larger even 
than that of the Soviet Union. 

He likewise omits mention of his own 








long record of infiltration by the Com- 
munist fronts, including the notorious 
Methodist Federation for Social Action, 
and the records of the thousand or 
more Protestant bishops and ministers 
to be found on the rolls of various Red 
fronts during the past fifteen years, plus 
the Communist cells which flourished 
at such Protestant educational centers 
as Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Generalizing from one particular in- 
stance is an old trick. Bishop Oxnam 
quotes a single condemnation of “ma- 
terialistic, atheistic Communism” made 
fourteen years previously by the Rever- 
end E. Stanley Jones, a leading Protes- 
tant missionary, and concludes: ‘Prot- 
estantism has, therefore, condemned 
Communism in clear-cut, easily under- 
stood pronouncements, and it has also 
summoned the people to the task of 
translating the ethical ideals of religion 
into the realities of economic justice, 
racial brotherhood, and world order.” 
He subsequently mentions four Protes- 
tant pronouncements condemn'ng Com- 
munism: none earlier than 1948. 

His familiar attempt to equate Prot- 
estantism with democracy and_ the 
“Social Gospel” rounds out his article. 
“Protestants believe in democracy as 
the best form through which freedom 
may express itself. They, therefore, have 
organized their churches around demo- 
cratic principles. . . . they keep power 
in the hands of the people, and thereby 
create communities that Communism 
cannot ir*itrate.” As we have already 
voted, this is simply not true. Witness 
Protestant Germany and other lands. 


ISHOP Oxnam’s “majoritarianism” 

emerges even more strikinglv. “Prot- 
estantism fears that a man who takes ‘'; 
religion from an ‘authoritaman Caurch’ 
utay be so conditioned that he will take 
his politics from an ‘authoritarian party’ 
or his economics from an ‘authoritarian 
class.’ That is why Protestants insist that 
a free man’s church should be governed 
by democratic principles.” 

One is tempted to wonder if Bishop 
Oxnam is really so obtuse as this state- 
ment would indicate. Obviously, the 
methods of political democracy are not 
applicable, en bloc, to other fields of 
human activity. Students at medical 
school do not take a vote before decid- 
ing to accept their professor’s descrip- 
tion of the properties of quinine. An 
engineer does not poll his workmen for 
a majority rule on how to erect a 
cantilever span. If Bishop Oxnam were 
opposed to “authoritarianism” on prin- 
ciple, he would have to reject his bank’s 
monthly summary of his account. Per- 
haps he is not really so absurd as he 
sounds and is shrewdly choosing the 
timeliest line of attack. 

This line of attack has been developed 
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most completely and effectively by Paul 
Blanshard in his book, American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power. Published in 
April, 1949, this mocking compendium 
of anti-Catholicism, modern-style, has 
already sold 150,000 copies. Incorporat- 
ing and amplifying twelve articles which 
originally appeared in The Nation, 
American Freedom and Catholic Power 
levels the weapons of innuendo, illicit 
generalization, use of half-truths, mock- 
ery, and outright falsification against 
the Catholic hierarchy, Catholic educa- 
tion, the Catholic moral code (especially 
in the fields of medicine, sex, and litera- 
ture), Catholic devotion, and the Catho- 
lic concept of the relation between 
church and state. 

Most of these topics will be considered 
in detail elsewhere in this series. The 
present task is only to note briefly 
Blanshard’s methods. 

First, a few notes about the man him- 
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@ Some folks speak as they think 
—and some oftener. 
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self. The dust jacket of his book plays 
up the fact that he was commissioner 
of New York City’s Department of In- 
vestigation and Accounts under Mayor 
LaGuardia. It suppresses that Blanshard 
had been an active Socialist and an 
organizer for the Amalgamated Textile 
Workers of America and that he took 
a prominent part in a bloody textile 
strike in Utica, New York in 1919, dur- 
ing which there was notable defiance of 
law and contempt of a state Supreme 
Court order restraining mass picketing. 

Mr. Blanshard’s publicity also sup- 
presses that, when he was New York 
City’s Commissioner of Accounts, Com- 
munist literature was sold in his office 
and funds were collected for Communist 
causes. This is not to imply that Paul 
Blanshard is a Communist. The evidence 
indicates that he was a Socialist, albeit 
at times a radical one. Speaking in 
Philadelphia on April 15, 1932, he said: 
“Having once captured the government 
and shelved the Supreme’ Court, we 
Socialists would nationalize as many 
large industries as we could chew and 
as speedily as such mastication could be 
accomplished. We would do it peace- 
fully, if possible, and we would do it 
otherwise if necessary.” 

These flashbacks on Blanshard’s own 
life are not done with a view to “smear- 
ing” him. They afford a reliable touch- 
stone by which to judge the sincerity 
of the high moral position he takes in 
his book as the unyielding defender of 
American democracy and law against 
alleged assaults of the Catholic hierarchy. 

He prefaced his Nation articles as fol- 
lows: “I have written these three articles 





(ed.—later expanded to twelve) as a 
challenge to Roman Catholics to ex- 
amine the social policies of their Church's 
hierarchy. I am convinced that (I) 
American Catholics are good citizens 
who (2) are not responsible for the 
undemocratic policies of their own 
priests in the fields of medicine and 
education and (3) will some day realize 
that they as Americans must force a 
change in those policies. Am I right?” 


H* initial assumptions are that super- 
natural religion is a delusion and 
a “liberal” majoritarianism is the yard- 
stick of human values. Blanshard’s utter- 
ly contemptuous disbelief in any super- 
natural religion, and hence in any dog- 
matic or moral principies always and in 
all places valid, leads him to mock prac- 
tices of piety and to assume base motives 
(such as a lust for power) on the part 
of the hierarchy and laity alike. 

“The Catholic parish buildings,” he 
writes, “are also important items in the 
technique of denominational display. 
. . . The big church in the American 
community is the Catholic hierarchy’s 
Exhibit A of ecclesiastical power, and 
the Catholic people have accepted it as 
their symbol of success even when it is 
heavily mortgaged.” 

He has no vision whatsoever of the 
Catholic Church as a divinely constituted 
society, whose clergy and laity alike have 
the duty to give honor and glory to 
God. All Blanshard seems to see is the 
outward, mechanical outline of the 
Church as an administrative body. “The 
Catholic problem as I see it is not 
primarily a religious problem: it is an 
institutional and political problem. It is 
a matter of the use and abuse of power 
by an organization that is not only a 
church but a state within a state, and 
a state above a state.” 

Like Oxnam, Blanshard is obsessed 
with the fear that Rome is out for 
world domination and Protestant sub- 
jugation. “There is no doubt that the 
American Catholic hierarchy has entered 
the political arena, and that it is becom- 
ing more and more aggressive in extend- 
ing the frontiers of Catholic authority 
into the fields of medicine, education, 
and foreign policy.” 

Blanshard’s outright falsifications are 
comparatively few. It is his skill at using 
half-truths, at generalizing from one or 
a few instances, at mockery, at innuendo, 
and especially at continually suggesting 
that religious dogmas and _ practices 
should be measured by “majority rule” 
which makes him perhaps the most 
clever anti-Catholic of the day. 


Editor’s Note: The foregoing is one of a 
series of articles on Bigotry in the U.S.A. 
Further articles will appear in succeed- 
ing issues. 
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Children meet Ed Dodd, creator of “Mark Trail” 
series, and Matt Crowley, who plays title role 
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The Hidden Truth 

‘Tap the average man and, in eight 
cases out of ten, you'll get an amateur 
psychologist. He delights in “dishing up 
the lowdown” on what caused which— 
and he knew it all the time. Move along 
from the average man to the average 
radio listener and the average television 
viewer and you still find the sleuth-at- 
heart, which is a pretty general way of 
explaining the seemingly inexhaustible 
popularity of whodunit programs. 

The Hidden Truth presents no murky 
crime for our fireside amateur to solve, 
but it does offer him a chance to feel 
that he is right in line with the experts. 
Based on case histories from the files of 
Leonard Keeler, inventor of the lie detec- 
tor, the series has some dramatic stories 
to tell. On the whole, it tells them well, 
with much punctuation of the high mo- 
ments by means of the usual tricks. 

Along with many of its brethren in the 
field of radio drama, The Hidden Truth 
has many faults—melodramatic lines for 
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the actors to mouth and excessive music 
bridges overdone both in the composi- 
tion and in the playing. (Oh, blessed the 
day when musical directors realize that 
underplaying should be as much a part 
of their art as it is of the actor’s!) In 
spite of these shortcomings, there is 
much to make this column commend the 
program to you. The stories have un- 
usual twists. The actors, by and large, 
do a good job. And that inarticulate but 
potent member of the cast, the lie-de- 
tecting machine, when he brings his 
electronic magic to bear on a subject, 
whether guilty or innocent, will make 
your chair a little less comfortable and 
your nerves a little more taut. 

The Hidden Truth is not up there 
with the immortals of radio, but it is 
far better than average. However, bet- 
ter be careful who listens to it with you. 
Your wife might get some ideas about 
how handy it would be to have a little 
polygraph ‘round the house. (MBS, 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 8:30 p.m., E.S.T.) 


Mark Trail 

If you've a two-fistea fighting man on 
the premises now pushing eleven or 
twelve, have a try with him at Mark 
Trail. This three-a-week half-hour series 
for the Dagwood sandwich crowd has 
exciting stories, more than a little moral 
uplift, and much nature lore to sell. 

Trail is anybody's hero, the fellow who 
knows all about the woods and streams 
and animals and, with it all, quite a 
right guy who is every boy’s friend. Trail 
has an assistant (naturally!), a young 
chap (naturally!) named Scotty. Both 
engage in each program in some kind of 
skirmish with the evil forces opposed to 
conservation of our national treasures— 
“battling the elements, fighting the ene- 
mies of man and nature”—according to 
the program announcement. Our heroes, 
young and mature, have it out with ruth- 
less trappers, sunken-log salvaging prob- 
lems, rustlers of the fast-disappearing, 
herds of bison, and hijackers of rabbits. 

There are many tie-ins with the radio 
series, notably a picture strip which you 
may find in your local paper, periodic 
“Mark Trail” awards to leaders of con- 
servation movements, and the personal 
appearance of “Mark” at such events 
as a Museum of Natural History broad- 
cast of the show. The over-all promo- 
tion job is done well and is not offen- 
sive as many promotion techniques can 
be. 

But, oh, the commercials on the radio 
series! Too many! And too pushy! Even 
eager little beavers and beaverettes can 
get fed up with superpowered, high-pres- 
sure verbiage. And, just occasionally, the 
villains, caught at bay, take to the most 
malicious and farfetched devices to kill 
Mark and Scotty in cold blood. At these 
points, good pedagogy slips quietly out 
the back door as the script-writer lets 
horror take over. 

On the credit side, there is good acting 
in the principal parts, much factual in- 
formation about conservation presented 
in sugar-coated but effective form, and, 
to this listener’s oft-abused ear, a wel- 
come restraint in the handling of the 
organ bridges between scenes. There is 
no cliff hanging, as the trade calls the 
trick of leaving the youngsters panting 
in suspense until the next show. Each 
broadcast is a complete story unit in 
itself. 

On the whole, Mark Trail is pretty 
good fare for the youngsters. But you, 
Mom and Dad, are the best judges. Lend 
an ear and see what you think. (MBS, 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 5:00 p.o., 
E.S.T.) 


And for Televiewers ... 


IF YOUR NERVES ARE IN GOOD 
ORDER, perhaps you would like to 
sample what is billed as “the first major 
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Wis we are very young, the 
world is huge, time unwinds 
from its spool inexhaustibly and too 
slowly, life stretches out into the shad- 


ows of the years dim with distance; and 
the labors to be accomplished seem im- 
portant beyond previous efforts of men. 


In one sense, the confines of the 
cave of Bethlehem are scaled to the 
heart of the young; and this, not only 
because all the principals there are 
physically so close to the youth of all 
ages—the newborn Infant, the little 
mother, and the young carpenter. 
Rather, it is the smallness of it all, 
and the consequent contrast with the 
greatness of a world threatening to 
sweep away so tiny and helpless a 
thing as that family in the cave. Beth- 
lehem was only a village; the cave, a 
hole in the hillside; the Infant, with 
the minute perfection of the newborn, 
enfolded in swaddling clothes and 
fenced in by a manger; the girl-mother 
really still a child. The stalwart Joseph 
might seem to dwarf the cave, yet who 
was a poverty-stricken carpenter from 
a despised village to stand up before 
the vastness of the world? 

As we grow older, the world shrinks 


to unsatisfactory, even to insignificant 
proportions. The great things of yes- 
terday are the smiling memories of to- 


day. A man is aghast at the unobtrusive 
ease with which twenty or thirty years 
sidles out of his life; looking back, life» 
has lasted only a moment, and all the 


fine products of his genius are trifles 
tossed into the wastebasket of history. 
He approaches the vantage point of 
God, the view from the end of the 
road 

\ man of this maturity, stooping 
down to look into the Christmas cave, 
sees himself teetering on the edge of 


the unending, standing on the shores 
of limitless seas, scanning heights be- 
yond all skies, looking out to horizons 
beyond the world, plumbing bottom- 
less depths. Here in the cave is that 
same wisdom that folded all the law’s 
instructions for freedom neatly into 
one word, that compressed all the de- 
lights of men into a crumb of heavenly 
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bread; a wise man is not deceived by 
the littleness of the cave. 

Here in the cave is an Infant who 
is the eternal God; a virgin mother 
who will be called blessed by all gen- 
erations; and a quiet man who is the 
protector of the universal Church even 
to the end of time. Time’s inexorable 
boundaries crumble to nothingness on 
contact with the eternal. The laws of 
nature itself are held in abeyance here 
where God becomes man, a virgin be- 
comes a mother, and the mind and 
heart of a man bow down before 
mystery that only God can encompass. 

A wise man peering into the cave 
has no trouble recognizing that the 
sky is not a cover but an opening. He 
is not too surprised that the heavens 
open, undoing the limitations of the 
universe, and the skies are filled with 
singing angels; that the Magi should 
come from the other side of the world; 
the shepherds be called from the other 
end of society; while a king is confined 
by his fears. 

The crib seems small; but so does 
the Cross, though its arm reach around 
the world; or the eucharistic bread, 
though it hold the substance of the 
Saviour; or the word of love, though 
it contain all the law. The soul of a 
man may seem too small to be other 
than insignificant; yet that soul is a 
duplicate of heaven, the dwelling place 
of God. As we grow older, Christmas 
drives home to our hearts the drama of 
every man’s soul every moment of ‘his 
life. He stands in the presence of God, 
the Creator of all things, terrible and 
strong, just and merciful. 

Here at the crib there is room for 
exultation; for this Infant is the Son 
of Mary, true man, one of ourselves 
come for our salvation; and His frail 
human helplessness enchants the hearts 
of the young. But the exultation is 
with trembling; for this man is the 
eternal Son of God. The cave and the 
soul of a man are one, places of power, 
majesty, of endless reaches of un- 
thinkable things; for vast indeed is 
that place, cave, or soul of a man, that 
shelters the Infinite. 
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daytime serial on television, The: First 
Hundred Years, on CBS-TV Monday 
through Friday at 2:30 P.M., E.s.T. Just 
so that you will be sufficiently warned 
by this department, it is a “filmed ver- 
sion of the drama which portrays the 
misgivings, trials, and tribulations of a 
young couple from the time of their 
betrothal.” 


TELLER OF TALES is the attractive 
title of the series of dramatizations of 
his short stories on which W. Somerset 
Maugham is acting as host-commentator. 
At the age of seventy-six, it looks as 
though Maugham is beginning a new 
part of his life before the video cameras. 
A novelist for fifty-two years and a short 
story writer for thirty-four years, he has 
made available for the television Series 
“everything I have control of.” (CBS-TV, 
Wednesday, 9:00 to 9:30 P.M., E.S.T.) 


AND WHAT ABOUT COLOR? That 
is the question that is keeping owners, 
operators, advertising agency people, 
producers, directors, manufacturers; and 
Mr. John Q. Public wide-eyed at 3:00 A.M. 
these days. Your correspondent wishes 
to duck this one quietly. When the fur 
has stopped flying a little and the situa- 
tion emerges from the miasma, we'll 
have a try at what is what on this page 
to help set your thinking straight. Until 
then, just be happy that you're not a 
member of the FCC! 


You Ought to Know That... 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE JUNGLE 
and the trapping of wild animals will 
be transmitted to listeners via the new 
adventure series, The Clyde Beatty 
Show, which will first be heard on the 
coast-to-coast Mutual network in the 
5:30 to 5:55 local time period. 


IN THE CAUSE OF SAFETY, Roy 
Rogers, along with his associates, Dale 
Evans and Gabby Hayes, is completing 
a tour of twenty-eight metropolitan cen- 
ters in fourteen states. His aim is to 
vitalize the need for safety precautions 
at all times in the minds of grade-school 
youngsters. 


FIVE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES throughout the country are 
conducting home-study correspondence 
courses based on listening to The NBC 
Theater broadcasts. Student participa- 
tion in the courses involves listening to 
the broadcasts, doing supplementary 
reading, and writing reports. 


NERO WOLFE, novelist Rex Stout's 
fabulous detective, is now stalking crime 
on the airways in the person of actor 
Sydney Greenstreet. (NBC, Friday, 8:00 
to 8:30 P.M., E.S.T.) 
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The authors of this article with their children—six girls, one boy 


apna so often a cold statistic leaps 
off the printed page and sinks its 
black teeth through a reader’s tough 
hide of indifference. 

This one, for example: Last year, one 
child out of ten born in Washington, 
D. C. was born out of wedlock. 

Or this: In the diocese of Washington 
more than half the marriages involving 
Catholics are mixed marriages, and a 
similar condition prevails in many other 
metropolitan areas. 

Or this: In the most recent five years 
for which figures are available there 
was one divorce for every four marriages 
in the United States. 

If you are married, and especially if 
you have produced what is now com- 
monly considered a “large” family, these 
cold statistics are likely to be too hot 
for comfort. And when you add to them 
the upsetting revelations about modern 
teen-agers recently printed in one of 
the nation’s most popular magazines, 
you wonder whether you can possibly 
do enough to educate your own brood 
for a safe and happy courtship, much 
less for Christian marriage and family 
living. 

“You will keep a watchful eye on 
their steps.” The Holy Father said that 
one November day in 1941; and it comes 
as a shock to realize suddenly that ob- 
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Preparation for marriage and founding a family 


must begin in childhood. One couple takes a long 


look at parental duty and the bigness of the problem 


by KATHLEEN and 


viously he was talking not merely to a 
group of Italian women of Catholic 
Action about their children, but to you 
about yours. 

So we, along with other couples, have 
been doing some heavy thinking. We’ve 
been examining our consciences about 
what we can, and ought to, do to pre- 
pare our children for the coming ordeal 
of living Christian lives in a materialistic 
and largely pagan world. 

What preparation do we want our 
children to have? Almost the first 
thought that occurred to us was that we 
want them to have a better education 
for marriage than we had or than our 
friends had. This is not to imply that 
our own parents failed in any important 
aspect of their job. What we mean to 
say is that the requirements of marriage 
preparation today are different from 
what they were just two or three decades 
ago. You don’t have to be more than 
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thirty years old to recall the days when 
the play or movie that even treated of 
divorce, much less sanctioned it, was 
a daring venture indeed. 

How society’s standards have changed! 

Of what should this “better educa- 
tion” for marriage consist? Simply more 
facts? No! More of some facts, true; but 
facts are only a small part of the cur- 
riculum. 

Twenty-some years ago, when we 
were youngsters—one of us living in 
Washington, the other in lowa—we both 
read in the newspapers about a cold- 
blooded murder committed in Chicago 
by two young men. Nathan Leopold 
and Richard Loeb were intelligent, of 
well-to-do and socially prominent fam- 
ilies. They had a wealth of factual 
knowledge, so that people wondered 
how such brilliant boys could commit 
a thrill murder. And we both remember 
hearing the lesson that was drawn from 








his tragedy by our parents and our 
pastors: Knowledge is not enough. 

We want our children to have neces- 
sary facts; but we want them, above all, 
) have good attitudes, not only toward 
narriage but toward all of life. It is 
precisely at this point that the modern, 
naterialistic, largely pagan world fails 
humanity completely. 

lo us there are three basic causes of 
unhappiness, whether in or out of the 
narriage state. Other couples may have 
their own categories based upon their 
own anatysis. The categories are not 
important, but the analysis of what 
makes for happiness is. In any event, 
we believe that most, if not all, of 
human woes can be traced to the trilogy 
of insecurity, incompatibility, and ignor- 
ance 

When a man and woman marry and 
produce children, they give hostages to 
lortune. The man assumes responsibility, 
not for his own security alone but for 
that of wife and children. The woman, 
especially if she has been self-supporting, 
takes the security which formerly she 
held in her own hands and gives it into 
the keeping of another—and not only 
her security but that of her babies as 
well. : 

On the wedding day this may seem a 
small matter, hardly worth noting. It 
looms much larger when the cost of 
living begins to pinch hard and the 
choice must be made between a winter 
coat for Mom or Dad and a snow suit 
piece for the kiddies. Even a little 
thing like no sitter and movie money 
an take on alarming proportions at 
times. It’s a fairly safe bet, in fact, that 
more marriage happiness has foundered 
on the hard reef of economic insecurity 


than even the marriage counselors at- 
test 


NSECURITY is by no means confined 

to the financial. What uncertainty 
can be more disturbing than that which 
comes of watching a baby lying in its 
crib, raging with fever and struggling 
for breath? Or the news that a son is 
listed as “missing” in action? And be- 
sides these, there are the seemingly ever- 
present anxieties, in our day at least, of 
war in prospect, of atomic bombs and 
bacteria, of cancer and the R-H factor. 

The world views all of this insecurity 
and says, in effect: “Play it safe. Armor- 
coat your lives with money. Get a big 
insurance policy and an annuity for 
old age. Don’t have more children than 
you're sure you can send to Harvard or 
Vassar.” So the worldling goes out to 
build his house on the shifting sands of 
finance. He courts possessions so furi- 
ously he hardly feels the yoke of slavery 
being laid upon him. So obsessed is he 
in planning for freedom in the distant 
future that he walks straight into an 
imprisonment of fear in the present. 
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The worldling lives in a perpetual state 
of near panic, and the peace and 
security he seeks in material possessions 
always remain just beyond his frantic 
grasp. It is a sad day indeed when he 
discovers that his shares of Big Steel 
and A. T. and T. cannot preserve his 
loved ones from disease or hold off old 
age or prepare him for his inevitable 
demise. 

The futile quest for security in ma- 
terial things is, we believe, the first great 
cause of unhappiness in marriage. 


NOTHER cause of marriage failure 

may be categorized as incompatibil- 
ity. Now this is a far broader concept 
than is commonly implied by modern 
usage. It extends a long way beyond 
the “he likes golf—she likes dancing” 
version encountered in Reno. Incom- 
patibility means an unwillingness to ad- 
just, not only to one’s mate and children 
but to one’s neighbors and associates. 
It means an inability to get along with 


people—usually because of pride or too’ 


much “I” in our thinking. When the 
final word is uttered on Judgment Day 
we wonder how much of the world’s 
misery will be laid at the door ol au- 
thors, advertisers, the theater and movic 
industry, philosophers and psychiatrists 
who have contrived to create the delu- 
sion that “my happiness” is life’s all- 
important goal, “my desires’ are more 
sacred than the Gospels, and “my cgo” 
is the center of the universe. 

A third fundamental factor in un- 
happy marriages is ignorance of the 
meaning of life. If there is no more to 
human existence than our three-score 
years and ten, why should a woman 
content herself with the monotony of 
pots and pans, with pushing a mop or 
wielding a dust cloth, with baby 
formulas and pablum? Why should a 
man cleave to one woman when his 
secretary is twenty years younger and 
willing? If this is all of life, no wonder 
so many of our generation flee pain, 
dramatize sorrow, shirk responsibility, 
and eventually go home to mother. 

Insecurity! Incompatibility! Ignor- 
ance! The trilogy of selfishness. The 
cult of “I.” Wherever we go, every hour 
of the day, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil conspire to implant these three 
evils into the sinews of our minds. These 
are the attitudes we must uproot from 
our own lives and prevent from sprout- 
ing in the lives of our children. Yet, 
being moderately realistic, we cannot 
fail to note that if they do not grow up 
with these false standards dangerously 
embedded, they will be ¢xceptions in 
the modern world. 

What, then, are we to do? The answer 
is found in the admonition of St. Paul 
that we cast off self and “put on Christ.” 

Our Holy Father, with that unerring 
judgment which is so characteristic of 





him, has said that the beginning of all 
the troubles which are driving our age 
into spiritual bankruptcy is the attempt 
to dethrone Christ. Secularism has 
sought to substitute man’s feeble wisdom 
for Christ’s divine law. Men have ex- 
changed the truth that makes them 
free for the lie that places them in 
the strait jacket of selfish desires. 

What we must do is this: Replace in- 
security with confidence in the Father- 
hood of God. Crowd out incompatibility 
with charity. Dispel ignorance by the 
light of comprehension. Just as the three 
false attitudes begin with “I” for self- 
ishness, so the three attitudes which 
make for happiness begin with “C’—for 
Christ. 

Confidence in God—as a Father—is 
the one answer to peace of mind, the 
sole antidote for insecurity. We hope 
we can help our children to acquire a 
lively faich in God. We want them to 
know that just as their parents will not 
reach them a stone when they ask for 
bread so also, though in infinitely 
greatcr measure, will their Heavenly 
Father give them.all their needs. 


E believe insecurity must be total- 

ly foreign to the family that ac- 
cepts what God sends, whether it be 
riches or poverty, sickness or health, chil- 
dren or barrenness. We believe that not 
only children, but all of us today, need 
to be impressed with the basic fact that 
we have only to do our reasonable best 
and God will ask no more. We believe 
that the Our Father, the prayer of 
prayers, with its holy abandonment— 
“Thy will be done”—and its petition— 
“Give us this day our daily bread”—is 
never uttered vainly. And we believe 
that if our children grow up with that 
security of faith the cornerstone for 
good lives and good marriages will have 
been laid. 

So, also, with charity. Charity is the 
one virtue that can push incompatibility 
clear out of anyone’s life. 

But what is charity? Here again we 
must learn of Christ, by “putting on” 
Christ. The golden rule of the Old Tes- 
tament was: “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” But Our Lord modified it with a 
new commandment: “Love one another 
as I have loved you.” 

And how did Christ love them? The 
revelation was never clearer than on 
the night of that first Holy Thursday, 
the night before He was to die. Even 
at that late hour, the disciples found it 
in their hearts to quarrel over who 
should have first place at table. Then 
if ever, Our Lord had reason to chide 
them. But see what He does. He re- 
moves His outer garments, fills a basin 
with water, takes a towel, kneels, and 
washes their feet. 

And when He has finished, He asks 
them: “Do you know what I have done 

















to you? I have given you an example 
that as I have done to you, so you do 
also.” 

No problem of adjustment can be 
more than trivial to a person who loves 
others as Christ loves him. When hus- 
band and wife serve each other in all 
things, each seeing Our Lord in the 
other, each spontaneously “outserving” 
the other, no pebble of discord can dis- 
turb their mutual love. 

As for ignorance, the remedy is com- 
prehension—a solid understanding of 
the meaning of life. 

Why are we living? We are here for 
just one purpose: to do the will of God. 
Comprehending that, the true Christian 
can cheerfully abandon himself to the 
hand of the Almighty; and such aban- 
donment is the sure solace for life's 
little monotonies as well as its deep 
SOrrows. 

There are always examples, if only 
we look. Some time ago, a young couple 
we know were most happily married 
and anticipating their fifth child. One 
tragic night the husband was accidental- 
ly drowned. When the reporters called 
early next morning at the home, the 
young widow was at Mass. Though her 
husband’s body was not recovered for 
two days, she did not rebel against or 
even question God’s will. Her grief 
became grace. She herself led the prayers 
that the body would be found, and 


no sorrow, no trial, 
Christian unduly. 

Confidence! Charity! Comprehension! 
How shall we help our children acquire 
these attitudes? 

Catholic schools, the exhortations of 
the clergy, the good example of well- 
chosen playmates, Sunday Mass; but, 
having provided these advantages, we 
dare not rest. “You will keep a watchful 
eye on their steps,” said the Holy Father. 
We cannot be satisfied that we have 
heeded this admonition until the day 
when our children can be picked out of 
a crowd by their way of life—their trust 
in God, their .charity toward others, 
and their understanding of life’s mean- 
ing. We dare not rest until we ourselves 
are as unique in our day as the early 
Christians in theirs—-they who were 
characterized by the words, “See how 
they love one another.” 

Nor can we consider our task ac- 
complished until we have given children 
a sound, healthy perspective on sex; 
until we have impressed them, by our 
attitudes more than our words, with 
the fact that sex is a part of life 
but not all of it; until we have shown 
them that in matters of sex one thing 
leads to another, whether it be in ex- 
pressing affection or “getting serious” 
about a non-Catholic. 

Have we done our full duty if we do 
not use such influence as we possess to 


can shake the 
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she never lost faith that the plea would 
surely be heard. Instead of others con- 
soling her, she consoled them. And her 
resignation to the will of God may be 
seen from what she said to us: “For a 
while I didn’t feel well, and I'd stopped — 
going to daily Mass. But I started again 
three days before this happened. God 
knew I'd need extra grace.” 

With that kind of understanding that 
this life is but the anteroom to eternity, 
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two youngest children 


see that our children have adequate 
marriage instruction at the hands of the 
Church when they are ready to receive 
the Sacrament? It is not only the priest 
who is to blame for the assumption that 
because Jimmy and Sue come from 
“good homes,” they need no instruction. 
Pamphlets and books on marriage prep- 
aration glibly refer to the “usual mar- 
riage instruction.” In a little private 
survey of our own, among our friends 


and acquaintances, we learned that 98 
per cent had received no marriage in- 
struction whatsoever in the days just 
preceding their wedding. Almost iden- 
tical results were reached as the result 
of a survey at a well-known Catholic 
university. 

That is the rule. Fortunately, there 
are exceptions. We have an acquaint- 
ance, married nearly a quarter century 
and the mother of nine living children, 
who partially balances these surveys 
with a most heartening story. When she 
and her husband were about to marrty,. 
the parish priest made appointments 
for three individual instructions apiece 
and one joint instruction. He heard 
their confessions. He made it clear that 
he expected them to return to him with 
their marriage problems, to write him 
about their difficulties if they moved 
away. That priest, we understand, boasts 
that not one marriage at which he of- 
ficiated has ended in separation or 
divorce. 

Is it out of order for parents to insist 
upon this instruction for, their children? 
Is not this the very time when the teach- 
ings of Mother Church on this holy 
Sacrament will mean the most? What 
young man or woman can fail to be 
awed at the thought, and grateful for 
the knowledge, that at the moment of 
marriage, by the conferring of the Sac- 
rament, they are assured of all the 
graces that will be necessary for their 
wedded lives? 


yo we must keep a watchful eye on 
their steps. We must teach our chil- 
dren that the calling to marriage is a 
true vocation. We must teach them that 
it is even possible for the married laity 
to be mystics too. The young mother 
has no bells to call her to Matins. Her 
daily service often begins with the first 
wail of an infant wanting its six o’clock 
feeding and ends long after vespers with 
the gentle quieting of a child frightened 
into midnight wakefulness by a bad 
dream. 

The young father, alert to the de- 
mands of the industrial, agricultural, or 
professional world, has no private cell 
to which he may retire for spiritual 
reading and contemplation. 

But they both have the opportunity 
to sanctify their daily labers by doing 
them because this is the plan of God. 
Thus, the mother pushes her mopstick 
into the City of God itself, and the fa- 
ther receives his final pay check in coin 
of the heavenly realm. 

All these things we want to instill in 
our children, in keeping with our re- 
sponsibility. But, as we look about us 
and as we read the cold statistics, we 
remember that our oldest child is al- 
ready twelve and growing fast. 

We wonder: Does that leave us time 
enough? , 
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e “The little angel at the 
harp” is the way friends de- 
scribe Gloria Agostini. Mon- 
treal-born Gloria, though only 
twenty-four years old, is the 
first harpist with the American 
Broadcasting System. - Gloria, 
whose father and brother are 
well known throughout Canada 
as conductors on the Canadian 
Broadcasting System, began her 
studies as a little girl of eleven. 

After five years of study at 
the Villa Maria Convent in 
Montreal, she won a govern- 
ment scholarship. At seventeen 
she was on her way to New 
York. She is now the pupil of 
the world’s greatest harpist, 
Marcel Grandjany. 

Though she climbed the lad- 
der of fame rather rapidly, she 
is very humble and devout. Her 
spiritual insight into the voca- 
tion of a musician has strength- 
ened her desire to be a concert 
rather than a commercial mu- 
sician. 

She says: “As a concert artist 
you are the instrument of God, 
which a true musician actually 
is. You can impart to others 
more of the beauty of God 
which should be in the soul of 
an artist. It makes me happy 
to share this beauty that God 
has given to me.” 

Gloria will conduct a concert 
at Town Hall early next year. 





e The stout, cheerful gentleman featured here is Eugene John 
Francis Patrick Timothy O’Mara. Of Irish descent with a Brooklyn 
accent, he is known to thousands in the New York area as “Gene.” 
Though a regular employee of a large rug concern, on off hours 
Gene is a junk man and beggar. He collects such items as can- 
celed stamps, old keys, old books, empty toothpaste containers, tin 
foil, and numerous other salable items. All of it is sold and the 
money is sent to Saint Gabriel’s Mission for the Colored in Green- 
ville, North Carolina. To help him in his apostolate the genial 
worker calls in neighbors and friends, who address and seal en- 
velopes, wrap packages while Gene engages them with his wit. 
One writer said that Gene looks like Costello the comedian, only 
Gene is funnier. His natural wit and humor are enhanced by his 
spiritual enthusiasm and zeal. 

Even when his mother, sisters, brothers, and friends aren't 
actually helping him, Gene never works alone. He speaks with 
such casual intimacy of his friend Blessed Martin de Porres that 
one gets the impression that Blessed Martin actually walks the 
streets with him. His deep devotion and the numerous favors 
that he lists from Blessed Martin edify and astonish his hearers. 
Like Martin, smiling Gene is working hard and cheerfully for the 
poor and the neglected. 
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Smiling Gene 
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)ynamic 
Diva 


Words of praise for her art 
ind her Catholicity are indeed 


merited by Marie Powers 
by JERRY COTTER 


% { \RIE POWERS survived wealth 
\ and poverty to achieve success on 
ypera stages of two continents. The 
natic contralto, who came to Broad- 
by way of Mount Carmel, Pennsyl- 
nia, Paris, Milan, Rome, and the Ri- 
is a study in contradictions. 
one thing she is taking her pres- 
theatrical importance in stride. 
r all,” she says, “this voice was just 
xed to me. It’s a good voice, and I 
hat in all humility and honesty for 
claim none of the credit for it. It 
be taken from me tomorrow. So I 
live each day as it comes, accept 
iatever God sends my way, and thank 
1 for it.” 
friendly, attractive woman with 
de hair, ready wit, and an evident 
or living, Miss Powers pulls a sec- 
surprise from the hat when you 
that she does practice what she 
ches. The Powers’ schedule makes 
allowance for the frantic social 
yings of the Manhattan theater and 
set. It does call for dawn rising 
taps at midnight, with hours of 
exercise, and rehearsal in between. 
rie Powers flashed spectacularly 
the musical horizon in 1947 when 
Carlo Menotti’s The Medium was 
intly offered to Broadway playgoers. 
in English has had rocky recep- 
in the past, and there was little 
ym to believe that an unconven- 
two-act production stressing the 
natural would please the modern 
cal gentry. 











Miss Powers in real life bears scant resemblance to her role in “The Consul” 


Without Miss Powers in the title role, 
there is some doubt that the perform- 
ance would have received the enthusi- 
astic ovation it did. From Tallulah 
Bankhead, who rushed backstage and 
bowed dramatically before the new star, 
to Arturo Toscanini, who had started 
Marie on the road to fame at La Scala 
several years before, the audience was 
deeply impressed. 

Even more than the unusual personal 
glory she garnered, Miss Powers was de- 
lighted that an English-language opera 
had been received with open arms. It 
meant that young American singers 
might have wider opportunities to prove 
themselves in the years ahead. As one 
who had worked hard and long to 
achieve her own success in Europe, she 
fully appreciated the difficulties in- 
volved. 

“We must have more operas in Eng- 
lish,” she emphasizes. ““There is no valid 
reason why we cannot develop our own 
and still retain the great European 
operas too. There is room for all.” 


Having completed the starring role in 
the European-made movie version of 
The Medium, Miss Powers returned to 
this country to tour in Menotti’s The 
Consul. This is the highly dramatic and 
stirring musicale selected to receive THE 
Sicn Award for 1950. 

Though her assignment is less spectac- 
ular, the Powers’ rendition of the poign- 
ant “Lullaby” is one of the great musical 
moments of recent memory. As a tired, 
frightened grandmother, living in a 
terror-ridden police state, who, attempts 
to soothe a baby with a song, Miss 
Powers is magnificent. Listening to her 
you realize that she is a great singer who 
has cleverly combined a God-given tal- 
ent with personal warmth and hard-won 
understanding. 

During the Broadway run of The 
Consul, the place of honor in Miss 
Powers’ comfortable, memento-bedecked 
dressing room was occupied by a statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. Before it 
flickered a tiny vigil light. A Broadway 
dressing room is not the expected spot 
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tor such devotion, and it was a comfort- 
ing sight. In a set currently riddled with 
suspect philosophy, the simple, forth- 
right faith of a Marie Powers is thrice 
welcome. 

Before each performance she spends 
many peaceful moments in prayer at the 
statue and dedicates her work for a 
special intention. For many years she 
has been a daily communicant and for 
the last five has abstained from coffee, 
tea, liquor, and cigarettes. She has 
pledged to abstain from these stimulants 
for life and feels not the slightest twinge 
of regret, she says, over that foregone 
morning coffee. 

Marie laughs heartily and infectiously 
at the svory told about Maggie Teyte’s 
outspoken reaction to the Powers’ per- 
formance in The Medium. In it Marie 
played a rum-soaked, fake spiritualist 
who goes insane when she believes that 
she actually has contacted the spirit 
world. Miss Teyte met composer Menotti 
after a performance and declared em- 
phatically: “You can’t tell me she 
doesn’t tipple.” 

Years younger and far prettier than 
any of her opera roles would indicate, 
she is also surprisingly athletic. 


N HER DRESSING room, ,papered with 
hundreds of congratulatory wires and 
photographic tributes from former 
Mayor O’Dwyer, Helen Hayes, Eugene 
Ormandy, and countless others, there 
stands, incongruously enough, a_ well- 
used bicycle. Fencing, skiing, and swim- 
ming also play parts in the strict con- 
ditioning system she has worked out. 


“It’s a great deal more enjoyable than 
idling around at cocktail parties,” she 
says and means it. Unless a banquet or 
luncheon is an official function and her 
presence is required, Marie prefers 
skates, foils, or books. 

Studying music in Paris and at the 
Royal Conservatory in Florence in the 
years preceding World War II, Marie 
had little time to cavort. She has a rep- 
ertoire of more than fifty operas. It was 
Toscanini who started her on the road 
to fame when she auditioned for him at 
La Scala. He was impressed and hired 
her on the spot. Today he is one of her 
greatest boosters. The late King Gustav 
and Madame Saint-Saens, widow of the 
composer, before whom she sang in 
Samson and Delilah, also complimented 
Miss Powers on the beauty of her rich 
contralto. 

After marriage to an Italian nobleman 
she alternated social obligations with 
appearances in the opera houses of 
Austria, France, Sweden, Germany, and 
Italy. Aida, Il Trovatore, Norma, and 
La Giaconda have lead roles suitable to 
her powerful range. She has sung Car- 
men too—“with my tongue in my cheek.” 
Best of all, though, she likes “Madame 
Flora” of The Medium. “I liked her. I 
sympathized with her. She is a woman 
confused, bufteted, and frightened. She 
didn’t pray enough.” 

Marie’s 
died shortly 
and in 


husband, Luigi Crescenti, 
before the war broke out, 
1940 she returned to the Amer- 
ica she had left at seventeen. Her total 
capital was twenty-eight cents. 

The next few years were as close to 





Marie Powers, Leon Lishner, and Patricia Neway in “The Consul.” 
Miss Powers plays the part of a tired and frightened grandmother 
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actual poverty as Miss Powers ever 
wants to be. Finally, she was signed by 
the San Carlo Opera and traveled with 
the company for several seasons. Dis- 
couraged, but never defeated, she always 
determined to do her best and leave the 
rest up to God. “Only my Faith carried 
me through the darkest period,” she says, 
in a momentary lapse from her gaiety. 


NE NIGHT IN Seattle, a friend of 

Menotti attended a performance 
and urged her to contact the composer, 
who was seeking a lead for his opera. 
She auditioned for him and the rest is 
in the record. On opening night she 
brought not mere technical brilliance to 
the part but warmth, unique under- 
standing, and insight. She was singing 
“Madame Flora” and living her as well. 
“To me she was not a cheap charlatan,” 
says Miss Powers. The critics of New 
York, London, and Paris agreed. Others 
have attempted the part since without 
equaling her interpretation. 

Born in Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, 
of an Irish father, who used to sing 
beautiful Gaelic melodies, and a French 
mother, Marie had musical ambitions 
as far back as she can remember. She 
majored in music at Cornell and then 
left for Paris. 

The home-town folk still tell of the 
time she overheard the parish priest dis- 
cussing the deplorable state of the 
church’s finances with her father. The 
pastor declared that he might even have 
to pawn his watch. The horrified young- 
ster gathered her chums and they set 
about collecting money to save the pas- 
tor’s watch. They soon had enough to 
buy the bewildered man a dozen new 
ones. 

The esteem in which Mount Carmel 
holds Marie was demonstrated last 
spring when she returned for a special 
day of tribute. The old friends and 
neighbors presented her with an electric 
clock, made of a large, highly polished 
piece of anthracite.- Fifteen minutes 
after meeting her most people feel they 
have known Marie Powers for a life- 
time. Small wonder that those who have 
known her through the years feel as 
they do. In seeking background material 
for this story, the writer was greeted on 
all sides with effusions and words of 
praise for her art and her Catholicity. 

For the young singers in whom she. 
is intensely interested, this dynamic diva 
recommends a schedule which, at first 
glance, seems rigorous. It includes a 
sound educational background, good 
health through proper rest, exercise, and 
diet, and a thorough understanding of 
music. But it is first necessary “to offer 
our abilities to God, Who is the source 
of all our strength.” Marie Powers is a 
striking example of that philosophy in 
action. 
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When doors are locked, the tender joy of 


Christmas sometimes enters through the heart 


by ELIZABETH R. MADDEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 


WAS snowing again. The tail end 
2 storm. It had started two days 
ilong the eastern coast, sweeping 
across the spreading fields and 
valleys to the Great Lakes. Now 
| doubled its tracks to the Middle 
to bring a white Christmas Eve— 
ymorrow a white Christmas. 
Philip Dalton went on reading his 
He knew it was perfect Christmas 
r, even before he read the head- 
tretched across the front page: 
IN 
YEARS.” 
wv! Why did everyone have to make 
fuss over it? You’d think snow 
ymething unheard of, something 
ever happened before, just be- 
it had snowed in time for 
nas. He grumbled silently to him- 
sut he went on reading his paper 
id nothing about it. 
n time to time, Mrs. Dalton looked 
ym her knitting and toward the 
n, who were trying to amuse 
ives in different parts of the room. 
with all his nine years of wis- 
was putting together a jig-saw 
and not looking particularly 
over finding it so easy. Jimmy 
ie couldn't find anything in the 
worth concentrating on. How 
they? With the snow coming down 
flakes big enough to hang onto 
ndows for moments before they 
1way and rolled down the pane 
like tired tears. 
Dalton knew everything that was 
place around him. He tried to 
editorial page, but found him- 
stening to what the children were 
instead. He turned to the sports 


section, but he noticed Tommy had 
left the puzzle and now stood with the 
two smaller children watching the snow 
in the early winter darkness. They were 
all quiet, too quiet, for a long time. 
The little ones squealed out once or 
twice in a halfhearted way, and Tommy 
was getting restless. At last he spoke 
out: ¢ 

“Hey, Mom, look, it’s getting deeper. 
The kids across the street have their 
sleds out. Can I take mine right out 
here in front?” 

“Mercy, Tommy, it’s getting late. 
Don’t you see how dark it is? The snow 
will be there in the morning, and all 
of you can go out immediately when you 
come home from church. You can have 
a whole day of it.” 

Tommy turned away without a word. 

Mr. Dalton laid his paper down, 
turned on the radio. The announcer 
was warning people to be careful in 
driving. Roads were slippery, people 


hurrying home for Christmas. “Don’t 





make Christmas sad for someone,” he 
repeated. 
“Yeh, fine time to tell people not to 


be crazy,” Mr. Dalton mumoled_half- 
aloud. “At least we’ve done something 
about this fool custom of going crazy 
over Christmas anyhow.” He turned the 
dial of the radio . . . blasts of Christmas 
carols filled the room. He flipped the 
dial again. Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
was just ending, and the soft strains of 
“Holy Night”. sneaked up over him. 
Angrily, he turned the radio off en- 
tirely. “We know what we want, and 
we're going to have it.” 

The Daltons had by mutual consent 
agreed to pass up Christmas as anything 
special, other than observing it as a 
holyday. “That’s what it is—a holyday. 
It’s the people that have made it a 
mad day,” Mr. Dalton had explained 
to his children shortly after last 
Christmas. “We'll have this all under- 
stood before we go through another one 
of these crazy, extravagant times,” he 
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He rammed his hands into his deep pockets and stepped down on the walk 


told them. But he had not used any 
hard and fast laws. “I want you all to 
understand what this means and think 
it over very carefully,” he explained. 

“Don’t you think it would be a very 
smart and progressive thing if we, as 
a family, started a movement to keep 
the twenty-fifth of December a sane and 
sensible day? Not all this avalanche of 
useless gifts and foolish trees and tin- 
sel. Look at some of the things you 
children got for Christmas. 

“There was Tommy’s_ bicycle —he 
wasn’t even able to take it out of the 
basement until spring. Why not wait 
until spring and get a new one, when 
he could use it? And Jimmy's ball and 
bat! Same thing. Time he could use it, 
it was old stuff. Whereas, if he got them 
in the spring when the other boys came 
out with balls and bats and gloves, he 
would have been delighted with them. 

“And Mother’s pressure cooker. The 
relatives meant well in giving it, but 
your mother already had two pressure 
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cookers. And the stale cigars, standing 
around untouched for months, until 
there was nothing left to do but throw 
them out. All terrible, wicked extrava- 
gance. Now, wouldn’t it be more sensible 
not to use Christmas as an excuse for 
a spending spree? As each one needed 
something, or wanted some toy or some- 
thing that would give them a little 
pleasure, they'd get it—one at a time, 
whatever time of the year it was. 
“There’s this thing of everyone calling 
out foolishly ‘Merry Christmas.’ How 
many people stop to think what it 
means? And that ‘Peace on Earth’—that 
one is abominable with men in 
other. parts of the world going into an- 
other war and people right here at home 
killing each other out on the highways. 
Why, even you children can see what a 
mockery people make of the day. They 
forget, we forget it’s the birthday of 
Christ. Why not go to church and speak 
to Him about His birthday, and stop 
making such a commercial spree of it? 


“Don’t you agree with me, dear?” he 
asked his wife. Mrs. Dalton didn’t 
answer for a few minutes. It was plain 
she was giving it much thought as she 
went on with her knitting. Then, at 
length, she looked up. 

“Yes, dear, I believe I do. It’s a little 
hard to get used to, but I think it might 
be a good idea.” 

And the three Dalton children, after 
seeing it in such a grown-up and intel- 
ligent way, agreed too. So, throughout 
the year, they rather bragged a bit that 
they were not going to have any 
Christmas celebration with presents and 
decorations and a tree. It was a silly 
custom. Foolish and outdated. 

In June, when school was out, just 
in time for outdoor amusements, Jimmy 
got his rubber-tired red wagon and 
thought the world belonged to him. 
This presents-anytime idea was swell. 
A great idea. On the heels of that, 
little Julie got the big doll and buggy 
she would have gotten next Christmas. 
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They were all quiet, too quiet, for a long time 


Julie wanted to ride her dolly on nice 
warm days, so what were they waiting 
for? Tom got his catcher’s glove and his 
scooter and his swimming lessons at the 
Y.’ All fine. A wonderful plan. 

In July Mr. Dalton got his new car. 
\ present for the whole family. Mrs. 
Dalton held out until the last. But, 
came the first of November, Mr. Dalton 
called her to meet him downtown. She 
got the surprise of her life when her 
husband marched her into a furrier’s 
and insisted they look at the fur coat 
she'd been wanting every Christmas for 
years. She had a kind of let-down, vague 
ook in her eyes: 

But, dear .. .”” Her husband stopped 
what might be her appeal. 

This is the reasonable time to get 

coat. No more waiting for a certain 

lay. You need a coat in November. 
OK, you get a coat in November.” 

Well, here they were again—the 
twenty-fourth of December—and there 
was something like a blank space, like 
in interlude between something that 
had happened and was about to happen. 
Mr. Dalton reminded himself that he 
had always kept an open mind. He had 
1ever tried to persuade people to do 
nything they didn’t want to do or that 
they didn’t think was right. 

He looked around at Tommy’s un- 
finished puzzle and then at Tommy, 
lying sprawled in his chair, his eyes 
fixed on space. Julie’s doll and buggy 
had been pushed back in a corner, and 
Jimmy was sitting close to his mother 
on the davenport, just looking. 

Any of you kids want to play canasta 
or have a game of checkers?” he asked. 

Yes, I think Tom does. I think he’s 
been wishing all evening you’d ask him 
to play some kind of a game,” Mrs. 
Dalton said brightly. 

Before Mr. Dalton could say a word, 
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Tom sputtered out: “I do not want to 
play a game, any kind of a game.” It 
sounded pretty final, and, because every- 
one in the room looked up in surprise, 
he tried to ease it up a bit. “Might to- 
morrow, Dad. Thanks, anyhow.” 

“You want to play, Mary?” Mr. Dalton 
asked his wife. 

“No, dear, I don’t believe I do. I 
seem to have a slight headache; too 
much knitting, I suppose.” 

“Look, you people,” Mr. Dalton broke 
in. “You all act as if you’d like to take 
a bite out of someone. This Christmas 
suggestion wasn’t my idea alone, you 
krow. Now all of you act as if you were 
sore at someone or everyone. We all 
talked this thing over, didn’t we, and 
decided this was the way we wanted it?” 

“I know, Dad,” Tommy answered 
slowly. “I’m. not sore.” 

Jimmy parroted after his brother, 
“I’m not sore, Daddy.” 

Mrs. Dalton smiled at her husband 
and hugged little Julie close to her side. 

“Well, all right, then. Are we going 
to be sensible about it or not?” 

Little Jimmy sat up suddenly, so 
suddenly, in fact, that all eyes were 
turned on him. His chin was quivering, 
his eyes shining with a glistening mist. 
His little voice piped up in childish 
indignation: 

“But I think it would be sensibler if 
we had our Crib down here. It ain't 
very nice to have the little Christ Child 
up there in the dark attic on His birth- 
day, is it?” 

They all laughed loud—and then 
louder. There was something in the 
laugh, something in the united noise 
that broke the tight, strange feeling in 
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the room. The kind of laugh that only 
people who love each other and under- 
stand each other very much can indulge 
in. 

Mr. Dalton stood up and looked 
around. “All right then. If you want 
the Crib brought down, why don’t you 
do something about it? Mother, you get 
the corner ready for it; you kids get 
going. I’m going out for a walk if no 
one objects.” 

He stopped for a moment outside the 
door. Then he rammed his hands into 
his deep pockets, pulled his hat down 
over his face, and stepped down on the 
walk. He was trying to get his mind 
turned in the right direction of think- 
ing, trying to decide whether he felt de- 
feated or triumphant. He went on, not 
admitting he had a definite goal ahead, 
but he walked straight to a point as if 
he had all this planned and mapped out 
in his mind long before this hour. 

A tree lot up the street would be 
open until midnight. So would the chain 
drugstore—“merchandise midway,” he 
always called it. Now he was almost 
excited, remembering the counter piled 
high with gleaming baubles and chro- 
mium toys. 

“Yeh,” he was talking out loud to 
himself in the snow-muted darkness. “I 
was a wise guy. I was going to have a 
sensible family, as if being happy isn’t 
the most sensible of all. Christmas isn’t 
a day for reasoning—it’s a day for the 
heart to rule. A day that keeps coming 
back every year with a yearning for 
love and peace.” 

He turned into the tree lot. “Merry 
Christmas,” the little old man greeted 
him. 

“Merry Christmas to you,” Mr. Dalton 
sang out, making straight for the biggest 
tree on the lot. 


HRISTMAS chimes were ringing 

over the town when he reached his 
own door. He was attracted by the 
noise inside the house. He looked in 
through the window—Tommy was string- 
ing long cords of lights over the floor; 
the other two children were sorting 
tinsel, colored balls, and bells, calling 
out when they found some forgotten bit 
of trimming. Little Julie found the 
shining Christmas tree star and held it 
high in her hands. His wife was tenderly 
dressing the smiling Infant that was to 
be laid in the crib beneath the tree. 
They were all laughing loud, singing, 
squealing in some unforeseen delight. 

“Well, well, well,” he said under his 
breath. “And that’s what I thought 
should be stopped. I tried to do away 
with that. Wonder who I thought | 
was anyhow?” 

He opened the door wide to push the 
big tree through into the house, turned 
and looked up at the star-lit sky. 

“Peace on earth,” he said, and went 
inside with his Christmas tree. 
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into Christmas. 7? 


by LOUISE GOEDEN §,; 


me 


oe 


Here is what one community has done to 
remind us that Christmas is after all, and 


first of all, the birthday of Our Saviour 


> 4 - OW many of you went 


with your dad or 
mother to see Santa Claus?” 

Sister smiled at the frantically waving 
hands of the thirty-two first graders be- 
fore her. Shining eyes told their excite- 
ment at the visit. 

“And how many of your fathers and 
mothers took you to see the Baby Jesus 
in the Crib at church?” 

The look of pleasure and recognition 
‘ faded from the eyes of the children. 
Only three hands waved this time. 

Sister sighed. 

And well she might! The entire class 
had visited Santa Claus. But only three 
students had paid their respects te the 
Infant King. 

Unfortunately, the amiable gentleman 
in red and the holly and tinsel trappings 
of Christmas are substituted too often 
for the real meaning of the holiday. 
Greeting cards show scotties or Rudolph 
the Red-nosed Reindeer bearing best 
wishes for a “big” holiday season. 

For weeks before December 25, broad- 
casts over city public address systems in 
the shopping district blare forth such 
“holy” carols as “Santa Claus Is Coming 
to Town,” and “White Christmas.” If 
“Adeste Fideles,” “O Holy Night,” or 
some other sacred hymn is sung, it takes 
on the aspect of a come-on for greater 
and better Christmas shopping sales. As 
one writer put it: “Buy—‘Adeste Fideles’ 
—nylons for your ladies! ‘It came upon 
a midnight clear.’ What came, Mummy? 
Santa Claus, my darling.” 

The Christ Child seems forgotten in 
the celebration of His birthday. 
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But here and there voices are rising 
against this worldly intrusion. During 
the past Christmas season, an editorial 
by Father John Sinnott Martin appeared 
in The Catholic Review, publication of 
the Archdioceses of Baltimore and 
Washington. His words created wide 
comment and were reprinted in many 
places and quoted over national radio 
hookups. 

In his editorial, Father Martin said, 
“Our Santa has become the rival of the 
Holy Child, often enough to the com- 
plete exclusion of the latter from any 
place in the minds of children who 
learn about the reindeer but have never 
heard of the ox and the ass . . . Santa 
the Saint has been lost in Santa the 
Sugar Daddy.” 

Father Martin’s is no voice crying 
alone in the wilderness. The Catholic 
mothers of the nation are beginning to 
enlist in the struggle to “Put Christ 
Back into Christmas.” In fact, during 
the last half of 1949 a group of mothers 
in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, used 
this slogan to conduct a remarkable 
campaign. 

The idea had come from Pittsburgh. 
There, the year before, the Archconfra- 
ternity of Christian Mothers had distrib- 
uted folders urging businessmen as well 
as shoppers to remember Christmas as 
the birth of the Christ Child as well as 
a time to buy gifts. One large store even 
consented to have a large Santa Claus 
in a window tell the story of the Babe 
at Bethlehem. 

With this beginning, the Confraternity 
of Christian Mothers in Milwaukee 
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County, under the leadership of Father 
Henry Velte, director, went into action. . 
And what action! No million dollar 
campaign by any advertising agency 
nor any high-powered political drive 
could have done more to make Milwau- 
keeans conscious of the real meaning of 
the word “Christmas.” Forty-eight thou- 
sand women in one hundred units in 
the county were the spark plugs. Special 
Masses and prayers at Holy Hours as- 
sured the success of the plan. 

Amazingly, everyone in the county 
pitched in, from the small businessman 
to the large corporation, from the neigh- 
borhood weekly paper to the largest 
dailies and the radio and _ television 
stations. Commercial and _ religious 
groups of all denominations helped. Of 
the $20,000 spent, over 60 per cent was 
contributed by businessmen, many of 
whom chose to remain anonymous. 

By the time the holiday season of 1949 
ended, no one in Milwaukee County 
was ignorant of the fact that Christmas 
was first of all the birthday of Jesus. 

Signs of every size placarded the town. 
All had the same scene—the Crib at 
Bethlehem with the Christ Child and 
the simple motto, “Put Christ Back into 
Christmas.” Underneath, sometimes, 
were the words, “Ask your Sunday School 
teacher to tell you the story.” 


HAT was the exact scope of the 

advertising? Well, this scene was 
reproduced on 165 of the largest 
billboards in the city, 110 medium-sized 
ones, and 150 small ones. The signs 
stood on empty lots, on the top of high 
buildings, on the sides of others. Some 
business houses which ordinarily ad- 
vertised their wares in those spots 
donated the space. 

Smaller replicas of the same scene and 
message on cards ranging in size from 
1l by 28 to 27 by 42 inches appeared 
in over 1700 store windows and other 
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ONLY YOU ARE TOLD 


by Mary Louise Hector 





This is the only room that fits 

The length of your step, the reach of your hand. 
The cradle is a tiptoe space 

Within the snowy door, where stand 

The long-legged shepherd men. You fold 
Your hands against this Baby’s bed 

So comforting it might be yours, 

Where every evening’s prayer is said. 
While angels chant and men adore 

And Mary sings without a sound, 

You count for Him the days before 

His coming, Whom you now have found. 
Only your voice awakes His voice, 

And only you of all are told 

The new-born words, as warm and soft 
As a sleeping baby lamb to hold. 











public places. Often the card formed 
the center of a window display. Posters 
outside 750 gas stations throughout the 
county also carried the Christ Child’s 
plea. It was sometimes fixed to electric 
light posts on downtown Milwaukee 
bridges 

Local transport companies donated 
$6,000 in space. This meant that 1200 
posters were placed inside the vehicles 
in the usual display positions, and 300 
carried on the sides of busses and street- 
cars 

\nother transportation medium—the 
taxicabs—carried the “Put Christ Back 
into Christmas” posters on the advertis- 
ing space on the rear of the vehicle. 
One week of display was donated by the 
taxi company; a second by the usual ad- 
vertiser for this space. 

Even politics went by the board for 
the Child. The Milwaukee Common 
Council passed a special ordinance per- 
mitting posters to be set up in city parks. 

Electricity contributed, too, to the 
slogan. Across the front of the Milwau- 
kee City Hall, in letters three feet high, 
citizens were urged to remember that 
Christmas belonged to the Christ Child. 
The same words glowed on the largest 
electric sign in the city—that of the 
power plant. in downtown Milwaukee. 
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They shone on the marquees of busi- 
ness buildings and _ hotels. 

’ Real Cribs were set up in parks, in 
the City Court of Honor, before hospitals 
and other buildings. Many homes, too, 
for the first time had a Crib as well as 
a Christmas tree! 

As further advertising, small stickers 
in the shape of bells were distributed— 
over two thousand of them—for use on 
auto windshields and other appropriate 
spots. They bore the by-now familiar 
slogan, “Put Christ Back into Christmas.” 

Some families sent as Christmas cards 
a double folder bearing the slogan and 
the Crib scene. 

Naturally, radio and television contrib- 
uted their bit. Four times weekly for 
over a month the slogan was shown on 
television. Radio stations carried spot 
announcements as well as talks and in- 
terviews on the importance of the 
campaign and its progress. Some time 
on the air was donated by the stations; 
some was paid for by business firms. 

As enthusiasm and interest in the 
campaign increased, clubs of all types 
and denominations took part. Advance- 
ment associations for various sections of 
the city endorsed it, urged members to 
use the poster, and arranged for singing 
of the true Christmas hymns, by quali- 





fied groups, around community trees. 

Newspapers carried many stories on 
the progress of the drive. Advertisers 
used the slogan, too. And churches of 
all denominations placed it in their ads 
for Christmas cantatas and services. 


In fact, it was heartening to note how 
in the service of the Christ Child reli- 
gious differences disappeared. Early in 
December, 1949, one-thousand Lutheran 
men meeting in conference adopted a 
resolution commending “‘to all Christen- 
dom a greater reverence, a truer loyalty, 
and a more sincere observance of the 
birth of Christ to the end that we may 
truly put ‘Christ in Christmas’.” 


Success of the campaign for the Christ 
Child was told in other ways. Many 
more religious greeting cards were sold; 
in most religious stores Cribs were sold 
out before the holiday came. Local 
papers, in their readers’ opinion columns, 
carried letters of commendation for 
weeks: “This is an overdue Christian 
project;” “It is really a pleasure to ride 
down the street and see the Nativity 
scene on billboards and also read the 
message on busses and streetcars;” “We 
are finally waking up to the true mean- 
ing of Christmas.” One enthusiastic 
reader even composed a poem praising 
the drive. 


A teacher in a Milwaukee public high 
school reported that, when her students 
wrote themes about the Christmas 
season, over half the class mentioned 
the slogan and praised its purpose. 


And from all parts of the country 
came requests for information about the 
campaign. Newspapers in every part of 
this country, too, reported on the 
progress of the undertaking. Even in 
far-away England, the London Daily Ex- 
press carried a story about it. 


O THE work of the mothers has had 

its effect. In all parts of Milwaukee, 
city and county, among all types of 
workers, and among all denominations, 
devotion to the Christ Child has grown. 
And this devotion is spreading beyond 
the state. 


Truly, in the words of Archbishop 
Moses E. Kiley of Milwaukee, the 
Christian Mothers’ Confraternity 
achieved an extraordinary success in its 
campaign to “Put Christ Back into 
Christmas.” 

These mothers look forward to an 
even greater success in the coming holi- 
day season. But they want more. Di- 
rectors of the Archconfraternity hope 
to spread devotion to the Child Jesus 
throughout the land, to make Christmas 
mean to everyone the Crib at Bethlehem. 
They hope, indeed, to make Christmas 
not the celebration of Rudolph the 
Red-nosed Reindeer and Santa Claus 
but of the birthday of Christ. 


THE SIGN 




















The Virgin 


and the Bomb 


The Mother of God has done more 
with the atom than all the touted 
scientists of Oak Ridge and Harwell 


by BERNARD I. MULLARY, C.S.C. 


UR age seems destined to bear 

upon it the deep and indelible 
imprint of the two greatest works of art 
ever produced: the Virgin and the 
Bomb. The Virgin is, among all pure 
creatures, the masterpiece of divine art; 
she is, as Coventry Patmore said, “the 
extreme of God’s creative energy, the 
intense last culmination of Intelligence.” 
The Bomb is the greatest achievement 
of man’s power of contrivance and con- 
struction; it is the intense last culmina- 
tion of human intelligence. 

The Virgin has not been backward 
about laying claims to the atomic age. 
Ever since the middle of the last century, 
when the seeds of the whirlwind we are 
now reaping were being sown, she has, 
time and time again, broken in upon 
the world like a shaft of sheer luminos- 
ity and made it very plain that all the 
destinies of our age revolve around her. 
First there was Paris, and La Salette, and 
Lourdes, and Pontmain. Later came 
Fatima. Now reports are multiplying of 
her appearances at Beauraing in Bel- 
gium, at Kerrytown on the west coast 
of County Donegal in Ireland, at Heede 
(over a hundred times, it is said), at 
Pfaffenhofen in Germany, and elsewhere. 
And her appearances have frequently 
had a striking resemblance to the blaz- 
ing flash of the Bomb. Just as centuries 
ago she revealed herself to St. Dominic 
like a ball of fire descending upon the 
plains of Languedoc, so at La Salette she 
appeared to the shepherds in a globe 
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of light that was more brilliant than 
the sun. Little Maximin’s description 
of the appearance was like an anticipa- 
tion of the survivors’ description of the 
bomb at Hiroshima: it was as if the sun 
itself had fallen upon the earth. 

The resemblance was even more strik- 
ing at Fatima. John, the elder brother 
of Francisco, testified that at one of the 
apparitions he heard something that 
sounded like a bomb. Maria da Cape- 
linha reported that at another appari- 
tion what she heard was like the hissing 
of a distant rocket. Just as at Hiroshima 
the Bomb made it seem as though the 
atomic furnace of the sun had fallen 
upon the inhabitants, so in the great 
miracle of the last apparition of the 
Virgin in Portugal the sun appeared to 
be hurtling toward the spectators, with 
its revolving edges sending out long 
shafts of colored lights. In all the ap- 
paritions, the Virgin herself seemed 
like a sheet of sun descending from 
heaven. And as at Hiroshima the Bomb 
made a white cloud of smoke, so at 
Fatima there was a white cloud hovering 


At Fatima the Virgin seemed 
like a sheet of sun descending 
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over the holm oak, as if in fulfillment 
of the lines of Ecclesiasticus which the 
liturgy applies to Mary: “I made that 
in the heavens there would rise light 
that never faileth, and as a cloud I 
covered the earth. I dwelt in the highest 
places, and my throne is in a pillar of 
a cloud.” 

Is there any connection between the 
Virgin and the Bomb? Quite a long 
while ago Henry Adams thought there 
was. You wouldn’t think he could have 
known much about the Virgin, for he 
was not a Catholic; or that he could 
have known anything about the Bomb, 
for he died a number of years before it 
was invented. Yet he knew of both; and 
he saw a connection between them which 
he worked out in a long poem, “The 
Virgin of Chartres,” that was found 
among his papers after his death—a 
poem which some, such as Alfred Noyes, 
believe to be “among the greatest and 
perhaps itself the greatest in American 
literature.” 

Adams could know of the Bomb be- 
cause he was aware of the direction 
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in which his mechanical nineteenth cen- 
tury, symbolized by the dynamo, was 
moving. He foresaw that the grinding 
womb of the dynamo would eventually 
give birth to atomic energy, and he had 
the foreboding that this birth might 
mean the death of humanity. In one 
of the stanzas of his poem he wrote: 

Seize, then, the Atom! rack his 

joints! 
Tear out of him his secret spring! 
Bring him to nothing!—though he 
points 

To us, and his life-blood anoints 

Me—the dead Atom-King. 
\dams could know of the Virgin be- 
cause his education brought him to 
Europe, and there in the vestiges of 
medieval culture he discovered a re- 
flection of her bright and radiant face. 
He saw the evidence of her inspiration 
in the masterpieces of the Louvre and in 
the hymns of St. Bernard. He felt her 
power in the Gothic cathedrals whose 
mighty tonnage she had lifted up from 
the soil of Europe, and whose tall, thin 
spires she had flung against the sky. 

Kneeling before the Virgin of Char- 
tres, Adams saw in the symmetry of the 
cathedral and in the prismatic harmonies 
of its windows the beauty and order 
ind self-possession of a culture of which 
she was the inspiration. And it dawned 
on him that all the desolation of our 
machine age, of our mechanistic civili- 
zation of science and technology, had 
come from the rejection of her. Western 
civilization had once had the Virgin 
as its Queen, but in the Protestant Re- 
formation it had abandoned her, and 
that had started an inevitable chain re- 
iction. For the rejection of the Mother 
had led to the rejection of the Son, and 
that in turn to the rejection of the 
Father. Science and technology had made 
man the master of the universe and set 
him up in the place of the Father. But, 
by becoming the master of the universe, 
man would eventually become the cring- 
ing slave of its energy and power. 


ADAMS’ poem is a bridge between 
Chartres of the thirteenth century 
und Oak Ridge of the twentieth. Though 
these two may seem completely anti- 
thetical, they actually have a good many 
points of comparison as well as of con- 
trast. Oak Ridge was the meeting place 
of those whom the twentieth century 
considers to have the greatest talents. 
From all sections of the United States 
and from several parts of the world, 
they came in great numbers. A whole 
new community sprang into being al- 
most overnight, with all its members 
bending the best of their genius to the 
task of creating something that will re- 
main as the symbol of our age. 
Chartres was the meeting place of 
those whom the thirteenth century con- 
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sidered to have the greatest talents. The 
ordinary life of France was interrupted 
as theologians, artists, and builders, 
drawn by the lovely Virgin, came stream- 
ing into the plains of Chartres to form 
a society which was in labor until it 
had produced something that remains 
a symbol of that age. From Normandy 
and Brittany, from Orleans and the Ile 
de France they came, dragging with 
them in their carts not only the tools 
and the materials of their work but their 
sick and suffering brethren; for they be- 
lieved that suffering and pain could 
make as important a contribution as 
art and technique to the erection of a 
monument to the Virgin. Ladies of the 
nobility helped the peasant women stir 
the mortar. Princes and knights together 
with common laborers harnessed them- 
selves to wagons like beasts of burden, 
to drag huge blocks from the quarries 
and immense trees from the forests. 
An old chronicle relates that some- 
times there were a thousand people or 
more harnessed to the chariots; yet they 
marched in perfect silence, and when 
a halt was made nothing was heard but 
prayer and confession of sin. No one 
would dare put his hand to the work 
if he felt he was in mortal sin; and 
those who were unwilling to forgive in- 





@ It is better to have to give an 
account to God for too much mercy 
than for too much severity. 





juries or repair the evil they had done 
were dismissed from the traces and re- 
jected by their own comrades and 
families. That was the way men worked 
in those days of faith when it was a 
question of a monument to the Virgin. 

In one of the arches of the monument, 
the medieval artists enthroned the Vir- 
gin as the Queen of the intellect, with 
all the liberal arts grouped around her 
represented by Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Euclid, Nicomachus, Ptolemy, 
and Priscian. As long as she was the 
recognized Queen of the intellect, the 
western mind retained its proper order: 
the speculative was given the primacy 
over the practical, and within the former 
realm wisdom was considered superior 
to science, while within the latter art 
was subordinated to prudence in the 
sense that the greatest hero of the prac- 
tical order was the saint and not the 
maker. Since the rejection of the Virgin, 
this intellectual order has been com- 
pletely destroyed in western culture. 

It is inevitable that a culture which 
is completely dominated by science and 
technology should eventually fall under 
the frightful tyranny of the Bomb. It 
is likewise inevitable that a culture 
which is inspired by the virtues of 
wisdom and prudence should make the 





Virgin its Queen. For she is the “Seat 
of Wisdom” and the “Virgin most pru- 
dent.” It was through her that infinite 
Wisdom entered into the life of man 
to give him prudence. It is only because 
of her that the Church can pray on the 
seventeenth of December: “O Wisdom 

. come and teach us the ways of 
prudence.” 


N THE cosmic tragedy of our age, 

there is something that reminds one 
of exquisite poetic justice character- 
istic of classical Greek tragedy. Ever 
since the dethronement of the Virgin, 
western man has been burrowing more 
and more deeply into the heart of matter 
through science and technology. And 
now matter has suddenly blown up in 
his face and he does not know what to 
do about it. Science and technology 
cannot save him now. But the wise 
and prudent Virgin can. She has gone 
deeper into the heart of the matter and 
done infinitely more with it than any 
scientist: she has made atoms of matter 
absolutely and eternally adorable by 
uniting them in her bosom with the 
Word of God. If the modern scientific 
mind is proud because it has brought 
great power and light and heat out 
of the heart of matter, the Virgin is 
humble because she was called upon 
to put all the light and power and 
heat of the Godhead into the heart 
of matter, into the heart of an Infant. 
What she is trying to get the modern 
mind to understand is that the greatest 
event that has ever taken place is not 
the splitting of the unity of the atom 
but the union of the atom with Wisdom, 
and that it is less important to see 
matter in terms of the infinitesimal than 
to see it in terms of the Infinite. 

On the eve of the day of scientific 
and technological devastation at Hiro- 
shima, which brought so much fear and 
sorrow and misery into the human 
heart, the liturgy had spoken of Mary 
as “Wisdom” and had prayed to her: 
“Holy Mary, give succor to those in 
misery, bring aid to the .earful, warm 
the hearts of those in tears. .. .” Was 
all this just a coincidence, or was it 
a solemn warning that the world is 
destined for disaster unless Christians 
radiate the light and power put into 
them at Baptism, and that it is only 
through the Virgin that this radiation 
can come to them in its fullness? Was 
it a warning that, in order to save itself 
from catastrophe, the modern world 
will have to make its own prayer of 
Henry Adams to the Virgin: 

So, while we slowly rack and torture 

death 

And wait for what the final void 

will show, 

Waiting I feel the energy of faith 

Not in future science, but in you! 

















bata 10 cae 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Peace of Christmas 

SOON WE SHALL again be in the midst of the Feast of 
Christmas, with its heart-warming Mass at midnight, its fa- 
miliar carols, its interchange of gifts, its realization, even 
by the most careless, that the wings of angels do, on this 
night, hover close to earth. And not only the guardian angels, 
who never stay nor stand in their care of souls and bodies, 
but the angels who come only on a great occasion, who bring 
tidings of joy. It is at Christmas that even the most prosaic, 
the most indifferent to things supernatural, are touched by 
the poetry and the sheer beauty of Truth, which on other 
days, they find dusty with scholarship or dun with common- 
place. 

Only at Christmas do we hear of the fraternization of 
enemy armies; only at Christmas does hate everywhere grow 
a little less and sometimes a great deal less; only at Christ- 
mas does helplessness become strength in contemplation of 
the most helpless thing on earth—a baby. 

According to tradition—or perhaps according to history— 
at the time of Christ’s birth there was no armed conflict 
going on anywhere. Whether fact or symbolism, it points to 
a great fact: that the birth of Christ is peace, and as in the 
Mass He dies and lives again, so always on this day He is 
born again and peace is born with Him—not, of course, the 
little bickering peace of compromise, but the great peace the 
world cannot give, since it is a peace of the spirit. 

Most of us bear with the world as it is. Only a few souls 
have the bravery to throw themselves as offerings for the 
many, to follow literally and not only in words the life of 
Our Lord. There is no compromise in the great of spirit. 
Saint Athanasius was willing to die for a word, fearing the 
change in that word would alter the meaning of the Creed. 
Saint Francis embraced poverty and loved it and made that 
love so powerful that today it still actuates men and women 
to follow his example. Saint Thomas More was willing to 
endure pain and death because he could not fail God. And 
all of them knew, as every saint has known through suffer- 
ing and defeat, the peace of the spirit. 

Today, and to ordinary mortals like most of us, it seems 
so far away, this peace of heart and soul, so almost unattain- 
able. We have gone back even beyond the eye-for-an-eye 
policy of justice to the injustice of taking an eye when its 
owner has not harmed us. We are at the same time incon- 
sistent: we still shudder at Old Testament stories, and at 
ancient history which tells of putting the innocent to the 
sword in sieges long ago, and yet some of us do not shudder 
at the thought of dropping a terrible missile purposely on 
the helpless. And there is a greater responsibility on us today 
than on those of long ago, because we have the new law 
which Christ brought us, the law of love. Eagerly or indif- 
ferently, the Western world has lived ever since under that 
law and surely its future depends on continuing to live by 
it, even though today it is often tragically superseded. 


The Lights Go on Again 
ONLY LATELY CHURCH bells rang again in England, for 
the bombing had ceased and there were lights again in streets 
and homes. Last year I had a letter from a Lutheran friend 
in a town in south Germany who wrote of his joy at seeing 
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again the lights shining through the windows of the near-by 
Catholic church, heralding the first Christmas Mass since the 
war. He sent me two little candles which he had bought at 
the five hundredth anniversary celebration of the shrine of 
the Vierzehnheiligen near his home. He had them blessed and 
lighted them for a moment at the altar of the shrine, then 
extinguished the flames and sent the candles to me. I took 
them to Saint Patrick’s Cathedral and relighted them, one 
at the Blessed Sacrament altar, the other at Our Lady’s altar. 
Surely such small lights of peace and love mean more than 
the flares of death-dealing weapons of war and hate. 

More and more, it seems clear that it is the individual who 
lives the Christian concept and who does not want war. | 
Perhaps wars come because governments are usually spiritu- 
ally blind and only materially awake. And it takes more 
than a material victory to bring a war to a true end. 

There is something almost grotesque in the way in which 
we save an individual life and yet indifferently kill so many. 
At Hiroshima, an orphanage with some hundreds of children 
in it was bombed; in Germany, this happened to a convent 
school where hundreds died. Yet only last week in New York 
someone found a two-day-old baby abandoned at a tenement 
door. The two policemen who were called did not wait for 
an ambulance. They drove their radio car to the hospital, 
one officer holding the baby, chafing its cold little bedy with 
one hand, with the other keeping his thumb firmly on the 
bleeding, unbound umbilical cord. They were almost at the 
hospital when the baby wailed a thin cry. “It was the great- 
est thing in the world, hearing that kid squeal,” said one of 
the officers, after the child was safe and warm in a crib and 
expected to live, such being the wonderful toughness of the 
human body. 

As soldiers, these two men might bomb an asylum. As 


civilians, they work to save one little life. It does not make 
sense. 


Sword of The Spirit 

WHAT HAVE I said here to show I myself am doing any- 
thing to add to the- peace of the world which must come if 
the world is to live? I am not, as I make this brief Christmas 
examination of conscience, really sure. Perhaps it is that we 
all share more or less one common error, that peace can de- 
pend on the material alone. Peace is in the rexlm of the 
spirit and so powerful that we are afraid to use it. “Not as 
the world gives,” said Our Lord, and that is the kind of peace 
we must seek—the peace of the still small voice that can be 
heard through wind and fire—wind of whistling bullets, fire 
of hurtling bombs. 

Three words are spoken often throughout our Faith: “Go 
in peace.” And to go thus we must be armed with Our Lord's 
weapon, the sword of the spirit—the weapon, we might say, 
to end all weapons. 

So my greeting to you who read this, my Christmas wish 
in a country which may be on the verge of a new material 
contilict, is, “Go in peace.” And I do not say Merry Christmas 
to you, for that adjective has a flat sound for so great an 
occasion. Shall we say rather, Holy Christmas to you? If 
there is holiness in the heart of each of us, we can face the 
future unafraid and, as Our Lord bade us, go in peace. 
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by ~OUIS »ELBEN 
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nd nine hundred families—families, 
indviduals—in his parish who should 


been Catholic but had no contact 
r with the church. And that file 
hundred families was by no 

s complete. The Sisters worked ten 
) the parish and still had not blan- 
he endless streets and alleys and 
sstantly shifting tenancy of a 


opolitan neighborhood. 


s safe to say that in every flourish- 
parish there is a submerged or 
parish of almost equal size made 


f families who fell away from the 


nure 


h or are the direct issue of fallen- 









A member of one of the social service orders on her rounds 


away Catholics. The extent of the prob- 
lem varies, of course. In one Northern 
industrial city, the Spanish section, 
which is a large neighborhood, has fallen 
away virtually altogether as the result 
of confusion during immigration and 
because the cultural conflicts, so well 


_known to sociologists, were not checked 


by Catholic Action. 

The complacency once felt, not only 
by Catholics but by all elements of dem- 
ocratic society, has been shaken (though 
perhaps not so much as you think) by 
war and the eruption of Communism. 
Catholic Action, including such apostolic 
organizations as the Legion of Mary 
and such movements as the Christophers, 
has expanded. These lay activities are 
indispensable; but so much of the work 
of recovering souls to the Church (to 
say nothing of winning new ones) re- 
quires such love and is so thankless and 
tedious that it’s enough to make you 
squirm just hearing about it. In any 
area where lapsed Catholics are to be 
fully discovered, let alone recovered, 
probably religious orders will have to 
take the leadership. The parish clergy 


and teaching Sisters simply don’t have 
the time. Anyhow, it’s a special voca- 
tion, represented here by the Social 
Mission Society of the Holy Ghost. 

Sister Hildegarde, who now labors 
in Canton, Ohio, led the first so-called 
social service Sisters to arrive in Amer- 
ica. That was twenty-eight years ago. 
Today there are at least five such orders 
in the United States, but they are small 
and spotted in only a few centers 
throughout the country. The most ar- 
resting characteristic of these orders is 
that the members do not wear the tradi- 
tional habit of a nun. One order has 
dropped the usual term, “Sister,” and 
retains surnames. Most orders do wear 
an abbreviated veil, but Sister Hilde- 
garde of the Social Mission Sisters wears 
a plain black dress of conventional 
length with a white collar and a plain 
black hat. The hair is worn in a knot 
at the back. 

Conventional garb is important be- 
cause the social service Sisters call on 
people who at best are out of touch 
with the Church and who often are 
downright hostile to it. For example. 


THE SIGN 








a Social Mission Sister in Cleveland 
once met a boy by the name of Walter on 
the street. Walter said his grandmother 
had been a Catholic. Calling at the 
home, the Sister was admitted only be- 
cause the boy’s mother thought her a 
school nurse. In all parish censuses 
this woman had either refused to admit 
priests or simply had stated no Catholics 
were in the home. The important point 
is that the mother had lapsed not from 
laziness or immorality but because of 
conscientious (though, of course, false) 
anticlerical political convictions ac- 
quired in the old country. After only 
two years of work (it takes time to get 
lost sheep back), the Sister retrieved 
the mother to the Church and accomp- 
lished the conversion of the two chil- 
dren. The older boy married a Catholic 
at that time. Many years later Sister 
Hildegarde, who came to know the 
family, met the young boy, Walter, on 
the street and found him still a devout 
Catholic. The salvation of this family 
may well turn on the inconspicuous garb 
of the religious. 

The Social Mission Society of the 
Holy Ghost, probably the first of the 
social orders in the modern sense, was 
founded in Budapest, Hungary, in 1908. 
The Sisters worked in the prisons; and 
one member, Margaret Schlacta, as a 
nun was elected the first woman mem- 
ber of the Hungarian parliament. She 
served her social vocation by working 
for legislation benefiting the poor. 

When, in October, 1922, Sister Hilde- 
garde, Sister Judith, and one lay Sister 


arrived in the United States at the 
specific request of Archbishop (then 
Bishop) Joseph Schrembs of Cleveland, 
they received a puzzled if not an un- 
cordial reception. People found it dif- 
ficult to admit that missionary work was 
needed just as really in Ohio as it is 
in Borneo; the idea of a Sister without 
veil, bib, or flowng skirts was too novel 
to take seriously. And, in fact, Sister 
Hildegarde, who was named superior 
liere, got very few postulants. 

Regularly the Sisters left their head- 
quarters at nine o'clock in the morning 
and came dragging back at eleven 
o'clock at night. They went on foot and 
by bus or trolley, for this is the only 
way you can get to know a neighborhood, 
especially if the people themselves de- 
pend primarily on public transportation. 
On the street you meet casually the 
people you called on formally and per- 
haps under strained family conditions. 
Children, particularly, are freer outside 
the family circle. 


“WW HY weren’t you at catechism 
class yesterday?” a Sister would 
ask a child on a street corner. 

“Aw, Pop was drunk again. 
wouldn't let any of us do anything.” 

Such candor and the important news 
of a drinking problem are not likely to 
come out in pop’s presence. At times 
children have unabashedly told the 
Sisters, “‘My mom and pop think you're 
too bossy the way you're always nagging 
at us to come to them classes.” The 
Sisters took such information and such 


He 





The girl fell away from the Church, married invalidly. And now 
the marriage is straightened out, thanks to the nun at the right 
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judgments seriously and altered their 
strategy accordingly. 

A Sister frequently would be making 
door-to-door calls near a public school 
at dismissal time in the afternoon. As 
the children flood down the sidewalk, 
the Sister would call out some compli- 
mentary remark and soon have a crowd 
of youngsters around her. 

“We're starting a class in religion over 
at Sexton School next week,” Sister 
would say (they frequently rented pub- 
lic school quarters for after-hours in- 
struction). “Do any of you children have 
Catholic parents? Or maybe your parents 
used to be Catholic?” 

Soon the children would be openly 
discussing the matter and Sister would 
be jotting down names and addresses. 
The Sisters never made a concerted 
effort to proselytize families earnestly 
established in other denominations; they 
had enough to do working with lapsed 
Catholics. In one Cleveland school at 
that time, 85 per cent of the entire en- 
rollment was made up of children of 
Catholic parentage. Of course not all 
these children were spiritually neglected. 
But the Sister got acquainted with the 
boy, Walter, and many like him by 
making calls on foot and by seeking 
every opportunity to address children 
and adults. 

This policy combined with children’s 
enthusiasm sometimes has led to em- 
barrassment. The Sisters used to ask the 
children in their catechism classes to 
bring in other children of Catholic 
background. A holy picture or some 
other small reward was presented for 
each new member enrolled in the class. 

The Sisters, of course, always called 
at the home of a prospective catechu- 
men, and in following up the leads of 
some of the more aggressive holy card 
winners they found themselves knock- 
ing on the doors of devout Jews, 
Chinese, and everything else short of fire 
worshippers. 

Missionary work among lapsed Cath- 
olics provides an almost perfect oppor- 
tunity for co-operation between religious 
vocation and lay apostolate. In Cleve- 
land seminarians gave instruction to the 
boys gathered up in the Sisters’ net, and 
Catholic volunteers, often teachers in 
public schools, instructed the girls. High 
school girls watched over smaller chil- 
dren and frequently served as guides 
for children at busy streets. But here 
is a striking example of both lay co- 
operation and the ingenuity the Sisters 
displayed in their quest for strayed souls. 
The Sisters had the names of about 
twenty-five older boys and girls who, 
raised by fallen-away parents, had never 
been baptized or received Communion. 
These teen-agers refused to sit in with 
children’s classes and were embarrassed 
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TWOSOME AT TEA 


by SUZANNE HOUCK 


Wearied with a labored life, 
Confined by the day’s monotony, 
Steeped in muddy selfishness, 

I invited the devil in for tea. 


A witty, carefree fellow with 

A flare for fascinating me;— 
No one knew but my lonely heart 
That I'd invited the devil for tea. 


We laughed and talked as a cozy twosome 
And smiled at our circle of secrecy; 

The hollow sounds from an empty soul 
Delighted the devil in for tea. 


The outline of objects began to blur; 
The room was black as ebony. 

But Someone heard our tete-a-tete 
And watched the devil tempting me. — 


I was about to praise the devil’s charm 
And match his fund of flattery, 

When a flame shot out against my face 
And burned the lips that were sipping tea. 


Afraid to face the fire of Hell 

But lacking the love of the Deity, 

I ordered the devil out of my house; 
Yet both of us knew he’d return for tea. 





even to meet as a group of their own. A 
rallying spark of some kind was needed. 

The Sisters enlisted a small nucleus of 
Catholic college volunteers. These young 
men and women never lied, never stated 
they were mnonpracticing Catholics. 
They simply listened with interest to 
beginning catechism lessons and asked 
good honest questions. The Sisters 
worked the shy teen-agers who really 
needed instruction into this well-poised, 
friendly group and soon had an en- 
thusiastic class. The classes (boys and 
girls were instructed separately) met in 
a settlement house and joined for an 
informal dance afterward. Seventeen 
conversions resulted from this winter- 
long project, and the new Catholics were 
only the more edified when they learned 
that some members of their beginners’ 
class actually were lifelong Catholics and 


well-informed college students. 
[ must not be inferred from this that 
I the work of a social service Sister is 


one heart-warming triumph after an- 
other. On the contrary, it is so draining 
a life that Sister Hildegarde’s order 
makes it a rule that Sisters work only ten 
and a half months a year. The remaining 
time is needed for mental and physical 
rest, for retreat, for reflection on the les- 
sons of the past year, and for spiritual 
and professional reading. The sheer work 
of pounding the pavements by day and 
meeting classes at night is very heavy, 
but more bruising is the hostility, the 
indifference, and the innumerable re- 
buffs. Many postulants could get over 
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the notion of not having a pretty habit. 
They could even overcome instinctive 
shyness at knocking on doors and prying 
into personal matters. But they did 
think that when they found a lost lamb 
the dear creature would bleat happily 
and snuggle in the arms of the good 
shepherd, just as in pictures. 

Most people don’t want to be saved. 
They especially don’t if you come to 
them with a preachy, holier-than-thou 
attitude. They even can sense if you are 
making the call primarily because of 
the spiritual benefit that will accrue, not 
to them but to noble you. The Sisters, 
even though some of them now have had 
close to thirty years’ experience, never 
knock on a door without first murmur- 
ing a prayer for guidance. Often they 
don’t know why the person on the other 
side of the door fell away. Materialism, 
that constant preoccupation with the 
physical things of life, smothers the 
spirituality of as many poor as it does 
rich. Mixed marriages are an extremely 
common cause of a family’s loss to the 
Church, especially if the Catholic mem- 
ber received shallow, regimented instruc- 
tion as a child. Oddly enough, many 
Catholics fall away not because their 


training was stereotyped but because it . 


was thrust on them as hard and scrupu- 
lous discipline. 

You probe for the reasons as gently 
as you can. Then you fend off hostility 
or indifference, as the case may be, with 
argument, with appeals to the heart, or 
with any other approach that long ex- 
perience and a religious life suggests 





to you. The Sisters often ask the lapsed 
Catholic to pray aloud with them. Often 
the subject sits through this with rigid 
indifference, like the man who refuses to 
be intimidated in the dentist’s chair. 
Sometimes, though, a person who hasn't 
been inside church in years instinctively 
crosses himself as the Sister does or self- 
consciously mumbles along with her; and 
the long drift away from the Church 
may have been checked. 

The necessary missionary qualities: 
utter love of the fallen-away for his sake, 
insight into his problem and the ability 
to sense the most likely approach to a 
solution, the willingness to pray aloud 
in the presence of hostility—these qual- 
ities are hard to find in the average 
churchgoer whose Catholic Action is 
limited to selling parish raffle tickets, 
Rare as these qualities are, even rarer is 
the infinite patience that missionary 
work requires. After being rebuffed re- 
peatedly, most of us would tell the 
fallen-away to go stew in his own juice. 

One Sister, seeking a particular lost 
family, knocked on a random door ask- 
ing directions. As always, she said just 
before leaving, “Are there perhaps any 
Catholics in this house?” The woman 
of the house was perfectly frank. Her 
husband was supposed to be a Catholic 
and they had been married in the 
Church. She was a Methodist. The first 
child was even baptized Catholic. But 
the old man was a drunk, never went 
to church, and the two youngest chil- 
dren hadn’t been baptized. Would the 
woman let the children come to a 
class of instruction on Tuesday after- 
noons? What was the use, then the 
woman wanted to know; the Catholic 
religion had never done their father 
any good. Patiently the Sister kept at 
the family. She induced the three chil- 
dren to class, but only one, a seven-year- 
old named Pat, took any‘real interest. 
The others soon dropped out, but Pat 
came toddling back. Pat was no angel. 
He was disagreeably outspoken, and 
another boy in the class pushed him 
off a wall and broke his arm. At the hos- 
pital Pat said he’d come back to class 
just once—to knock the stuffings out of 
the other boy. Using all her powers 
of persuasion, the Sister got the boy to 
forgive the aggressor and come _ back 
to class. Pat even shook hands, but every 
nerve in his body shook as he did so. 

The responsibility of bringing a soul 
into the Church is very great, and where 
a lad is told by parents to make up his 
mind the Sisters take plenty of time. 
Pat was getting no help at home. His 
mother told him she didn’t see any 
sense in this confession business, for 
one thing, and she kept telling Pat to 
look at his old man. The Sister kept 
Pat in her class for two years and then 


THE SIGN 








passed him along to a regular First 
Communion class in the Catholic school. 
After about three sessions, Pat flew off 
the handle and left. Sister immediately 
raced out to the house again. Pat said 
flatly that all the class did was “learn 
pomes” and he wanted no part of it. 
The “pomes” (poems, that is) were the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Confiteor, etc. Pat 
just could not take learning by rote. 
He had to understand. 


ISTER took him back to her class for 

another year, adapting all instruc- 
tion to Pat’s intelligent but certainly 
temperamental nature. If you under- 
stood him you could lead him; indeed, 
he thought he might like to be a priest. 
At the end of that twelve months, the 
boy went to Catholic school for a year. 
He not only was baptized and made 
his First Communion but announced 
at home he was offering up these Sacra- 
ments for his father. The father was so 
touched he went to confession and re- 
ceived Communion the day Pat .made 
his First Communion. Happy ending? 
Oh, no. The father went back to drink- 
ing and fell away again. 

Pat, who had an understanding teach- 
er the first year of Catholic school, got 
a drillmaster the second year and finally 
was expelled. Sister frantically made ar- 
rangements for him to go to another 
Catholic school, but the mother sent 
Pat out of town. He attended public 
school and had no religious contacts for 
a year and a half. Does the good Sister 
give up? No, this year she has him in 
a summer camp which she conducts for 
spiritually needy children. Pat says he 
hasn’t gone to the Sacraments in a long 
time and doesn’t know now what to 
think about God and being a priest and 
everything. So the Sister has seven years 
work with this one lad and still doesn’t 
know whether he’s in the fold or not. 

The work of social service Sisters can 
be that tedious, but persistence does 
gnaw out results. The yearly report of a 
single Sister working in an average Mid- 
western city parish and assisted by 
lay volunteers included the following 
achievements: number of families under 
mission care, 533; calls in homes, 1097; 
private instruction by priests, 16; chil- 
dren in special classes, 74; children re- 
turned to Catholic schools, 30; children 
baptized, 25; adults baptized, 3; children 
receiving First Communion, 16; adults, 
7; marriages rectified, 16; and adults re- 


(and it’s only one year’s) to have read 
in your name at the last judgment; but, 
like all good works, the salvaging of 
strayed souls reaches out beyond these 
immediate results and invigorates the 
healthy Catholic community. 

A social mission Sister, working in a 
prosperous suburb many blocks from 
the nearest Catholic church, needed a 
place in which to hold classes for spirit- 
ually neglected children. A Catholic 
housewife volunteered her home. The 
principal of the suburb’s public school, 
realizing the general importance of 
religious instruction, directed all teach- 
ers to announce that children of Catho- 
lic background meet the Sister and the 
housewife after school on a certain day. 
It was not a large school and at home 
the housewife had set out twenty-four 
bottles of chocolate milk by way of greet- 
ing the children. She was overwhelmed 
when forty-eight noisy youngsters rallied 
around her car after school. Even when 
those children getting adequate religious 
instruction were eased out, there still 
were thirty-eight candidates. 

The housewife, assisted by Catholic 
neighbors and directed by the Sister, 
held classes for these thirty-eight chil- 
dren all winter. The children came 
once a week and were divided into five 
groups meeting all over the house in- 
cluding the basement. In the spring six 
of the children received baptism and 
eighteen made their First Communion. 

But here is the main point. The day 
after “graduation” in the spring, a small 
member of one of the classes walked by 
the housewife’s home as she was in the 
yard hanging up clothes. He came over 
to chat. As he left he looked up at 
the woman and said, “Gee, I liked com- 
ing to your house and learning about 
God.” 


The woman realized how all-impor- 
tant it is that faith be not only planted 
but cultivated. How, really, can a small 
child expect to persevere in religion if 
he gets no encouragement at home or 
in the neighborhood. The children and 
their unawakened families needed the 
continuing support of a Catholic en- 
vironment. 

This train of thought led to a meeting 
of half a dozen Catholic men and women 
in the neighborhood. From downtown 
church records and from their own 
knowledge of the suburb, they compiled 
a list of 119 families that were Catholic 
in fact or in background. They engaged 
a small hall, ordered a few refreshments, 
and sent out cards to the 119 families. 
The thought behind the cards was that 
in olden times pagans could tell Chris- 
tians by the way Christians loved one 
another; here in our suburb it would 
be nice if we at least knew one another. 
Let’s get together. The committee offered 
no big inducements for the projected 
get-acquainted meeting and didn’t know 
whether six or a dozen persons would 
attend. The committee was positively 
flabbergasted when 125 genuinely in- 
terested people showed up. - 


ERE was a suburb-wide group which 

could function as a Catholic cell, 
as a tangible segment of the Mystical 
Body. If the group fulfills its initial 
promise, the ardent will support the 
tepid and the adults will be more mind- 
ful of the tots who, by the word of vol- 
unteer teachers, by lantern slides and 
chocolate milk, got their first glimpses 
of their spiritual inheritance. The 
whole community will be infinitely 
richer because a single nun in undis- 
tinguished garb knocked on doors look- 
ing for lost sheep. 





Electric Shock! 





A Carrying a vacuum cleaner, the sales- 
man called at a cottage in a rural area. 
The lady of the house was unimpressed 
by his sales talk, so he volunteered a 
free demonstration. Picking up several 
overflowing ashtrays, he scattered their 
contents on the parlor rug. On top of 
this he emptied the papers and accum- 
ulated dirt from the wastebaskets. 
Finally, he shoveled a pile of soot and 
ashes from the open fireplace onto the 





rug. “Madam,” he announced proudly, “you will be amazed at 
what this wonderful machine can do.” 

Picking up the cord attached to the cleaner, he said: “And 
now, if you'll show me the electric outlet I'll plug in the vacuum 


turned to the Sacraments, 9. Among 
other data, the report carries the cau- 
tious note, “With the help of the Cath- 
olic Community League and Alcoholics cleaner.” 

Anonymous, a drunkard was converted “Electric outlet?” the woman exclaimed in surprise. “We use 


and has stayed sober three months so gas!” 
far.” 


—Marie Quinn 
That would be a nice balance sheet 
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The Jaspers Look Good 


Kenny “Red” Norton, entering his 
fifth season as coach of basketball at 
Manhattan ‘College in New York City, 
never had it so good. Despite the fact 
that three of his regulars of last year 
have graduated, including Jack Byrnes, 
who rates as one of Manhattan’s all- 
time stars, Norton is in a happy frame 
of mind as he puts this year’s club 
through its paces for what the Jaspers 
figure may be Manhattan’s best season 
yet. And with good reason, too. 

Coming up from last season’s fresh- 
men club to replace Byrnes, high-scoring 
Hank Poppe, and big Mike Joyce, are 
three or four outstanding frosh players, 
among whom are Andy McGowan and 
Junius Kellogg. 

Kellogg, at six-eight, is the tallest 
man ever to play for Manhattan. And, 
if advance indications mean anything, 
he may turn out to be the most sensa- 
tional player in Kelly Green history. 
Possessor of long arms and immense 
hands, which together make him look 
much taller than he is, Kellogg will be 
the man around whom Norton will build 
his attack at the pivot line this year. 
Junius is as smooth off the pivot as 
George Ratterman is working out of 
the T-formation in football. And he 
can shoot, too. In Norton’s own words, 
“He’s a good big man who can do 
anything with the ball, including put- 
ting it through the hoop.” 

Kellogg is only one reason why the 
rest of the clubs in the rugged Metro- 
politan circuit are eying the Jaspers 
with marked concern, even though New 
York basketball is currently riding the 
crest of a great era. Along with CCNY’s 
great club which swept the NCAA and 
National Invitation tournaments last 
March, St. John’s and LIU are also 
tourney clubs of last season, with most 
of their veterans back. And, with NYU 
and Fordham expected to improve, the 
Jaspers will have to show something 
unusual to be in contention for the 
Met crown. 
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McGowan is the other reason why 
New York’s rival coaches aren’t taking 
the Jaspers lightly. Andy is considered 
one of the greatest high school hoopsters 
ever to come out of New England, 
where he attended La Salle Academy 
in Providence. He’s not only a speed 
merchant but a prolific scorer to boot. 
In fact he shattered the frosh scoring 
record at Manhattan last year and held 
many individual game and season stand- 
ards when at La Salle. 

When Andy was still a mere high 
schooler a little more than two years 
ago, newspapers in that part of the 
country described him as second only to 
Yale’s Tony Lavelli among basketball 
players in New England. That’s pretty 
high praise for a youngster. But Mc- 
Gowan, who stands at six-one, is shifty, 
feints craftily, and has a left-handed 
hook shot that is almost impossible to 
stop. And his abilities do not stop with 
scoring. He, like Kellogg, is a smooth 
passer and he’s also equally adept on 
the defense—a rare combination in these 
days of offensive basketball. 

In fact the Jaspers should present a 
well-balanced quintet this year. In addi- 
tion to McGowan and Kellogg, they 
have another driving high-scorer in 
Byron Igoe, who lead last year’s club 
in points. Also Captain Fred Schwarz, 
an all-round performer who was out 
most of last season with a broken col- 
larbone. The fifth starter may be hot- 
shot, set-shot Joe Loprete or big Regis 
King, who figures to help Kellogg con- 
trol the backboards. King is the six-five 
right-hander who is one of the most 
sought after pitching prospects in base- 
ball. 

Kellogg, by the way, is the first Negro 
ever to play basketball at Manhattan. 
The Christian Brothers have been out- 
standing in interracial work and the 
Jaspers boast many Negro track stars, 
but somehow or other, the Kelly Green 
never seemed to come up with a Negro 
basketball player. In 1948, Manhattan 
took a stand that did much for the 





Negro in athletic circles. The Jaspers 
had been invited to play in the NAIB 
Tournament at Kansas City, had ac- 
cepted, but then withdrew when it was 
learned that Negroes were banned from 
the tourney—this even though the Jas- 
pers had an all-white club. With 
Brother B. Thomas, Manhattan’s presi- 
dent taking this lead, the rule was 
rescinded and the Jaspers agreed to 
play, to the plaudits of the nation. 
Kellogg, it is expected, will prove to 
be the best player ever to show up at 
Manhattan. Many say he’s just as good 
as LIU’s All-American, Sherman White. 
That may be so. But it is recalled that 
White had a poor season in his sopho- 
more year, and so did Clair Bee’s Black- 
birds. Last year White proved his great- 


‘ness, and the Blackbirds were a tourna- 


ment club. Kellogg may hold the same 
sort of key for Manhattan’s court des- 
tinies, and if he and McGowan don’t 
suffer from “sophomoritis” the Jaspers 
will be one of the nation’s best. 


The Knickerbeéckers’ Kaftan 


We thought you might like a few 
words about a young man who we feel 
is going to make a lasting impression 
on the many fans who view the games 
of the professional National Basketball 
Association. He is New York born 
George Kaftan, who was purchased. by 
the New York Knickerbockers from the 
Boston Celtics, where he performed for 
a year and a half after his graduation 
from Holy Cross. 

Although always a star at Holy Cross, 
he reached particular heights with the 
Crusaders when he played before the 
local audiences at Madison Square Gar- 
den. In collegiate play, he is best re- 
membered for his work in the 1947 
National Collegiate A.A. Tournament 
when Holy Cross ripped through Navy, 
City College of New York, and Okla- 
homa University. He was virtually a 
one-man team while pacing the Cru- 
saders to the crown. In the three games 
he completely dominated both back- 
boards, a style of play at which he also 
excels in pro ranks, by the way, and he 
scored 63 points (30 against City Col- 
lege alone). 

He was an All-American at the Cross 
and held the school’s scoring record for 
a career with a total of 1,177 points 
until this total was bettered by Bob 
Cousy last year. After graduating from 
Holy Cross in February, 1949, Kaftan 
joined the Celtics and averaged 14.5 
points per game in twenty-one contests. 
Last season he tallied 534 points in 
fifty-five games. 

Kaftan’s greatest thrill was winning 
the Most Valuable Player Trophy in the 
1947 NCAA. As we said, his forte is 
rebounds and he can consistently snare 
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the ball off the backboards and outjump 
and outtap players who are three inches 
taller because of great spring and an 
extraordinary sense of timing. 

George, who was born in New York 
City on February 22, 1928, is six feet, 
three inches tall, weighs 190 pounds and 
attended high school at Xavier in New 
York. His home is in Fort Lee, N:J. 


Basketball Rules 


In a recent National Basketball Asso- 
ciation exhibition game at the Garden 
in New York, the Knickerbockers and 
the Syracuse Nationals experimented 
with a larger foul lane, and the experi- 
ment seemed very well received. 

To explain just what happened we 
must remind you that the width of the 
foul lane is six feet, which allows for 
considerable crowding under the bas- 
kets. To eliminate some of this crowd- 
ing, a rule was passed a few years ago 
making it a violation for a_ player 
whose team is in possession of the ball 
to remain in that lane for more than 
three seconds. This lane, leading under 
the basket, was of course the most 
logical spot to set-up the pivot or bucket 
shot under the hoop. Naturally, the 
pivot man would have a man guarding 
him, which led to a lot of congestion 
under the basket. The three-second 
rule cut down the jamming a little but 
not enough, particularly since some 
teams were setting up pivots on both 
sides of the foul lane. 

It has also been felt that the taller 
men of the 6’6” and above category have 
had an unfair advantage under the 
hoop on rebounds and so forth. 

So came the experiment with a foul 


lane twelve feet wide. It seemed to work 
very well. Crowding under the baskets 
was reduced almost to a minimum, the 
smaller men had a chance to get under 
and snare rebounds, and cheap tap-ins 
of missed foul shots were practically 
eliminated. Also, the game seemed 
speeded up and more open. 

Personally, we liked the idea very 
much and hope the rules committees for 
both the professional and collegiate 
games will give it a lot of thought when 
making rules changes for next year. 

On that subject, a new rule is proving 
very popular with the spectators at early 
season games. This is the rule which 
requires a player committing a foul to 
raise one hand above his head after the 
foul has been called. It is aimed at 
helping the fans to better identify the 
players and keep up with the game. It 
is a rule which has been in force on 
the West Coast for several years but now 
has become national in scope. 


Day at the Races 


Jimmy Dunnigan, who is president of 
Buffalo Raceway at Hamburg, New 
York, tells the story of the chap who de- 
cided to go to the races. He relayed the 
thought to his wife who said “Okay” but 
counseled him against betting heavily. 

Our hero, whom we shall call John, 
arrived at the track in due time, studied 
the various form charts, listened to a 
few assorted touts, and finally bet two 
dollars on a 40-1 shot in the first race. 
The horse won and John was eighty 
bucks ahead. Flushed with success, he 
pondered deeply over the second race 
and finally decided to bet the whole 
thing on number four. Number four 





Even Red Norton is surprised at the hand-spread of 6’ 8” Kellogg 
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All-American George Kaftan 

won at 10-1 and John was eight hun- 
dred ahead. Possibly wondering how 
long this had been going on, he put 
the works on a 3-1 shot in the third. 
Another win and $2400 to the good. 
John just couldn’t miss. He bet it all 
on the fourth and won. The same in 
the fifth and the sixth and the seventh. 
John’s pockets were now bulging with 
greenbacks. He was ahead the fabulous 
sum of $142,000 after seven races. 

There was one race left on the card. 
Our boy debated whether to shoot the 
works on the eighth or to be smart and 
go home with his winnings. He made 
up his mind in a hurry. He’d go home 
with the dough. He was on his way to 
the exit when he chanced to hear a 
chap say that the favorite couldn’t miss 
in the last race. John hesitated. He 
thought how wonderful it would be to 
win all eight races. He went to the 
mutuel window and bought $142,000 
worth of tickets on the favorite. 

The horse going off at even money 
broke third and hit the first turn in that 
position. Turning into the backstretch 
the nag moved up to second. At the 
three-quarter he challenged for the lead. 
He moved out in front. Now he led by 
a length. Two lengths. Two and a half. 
He was that far ahead turning into the 
homestretch. John was very happy. He 
would be winning $284,000. Then some- 
thing happened. An outsider came up 
from the rear. He was eating into the 
favorite’s lead. He nailed him at the 
wire. It was very, very close. A photo 
finish. John waited hopefully for the 
numbers to be posted. They were. His 
horse had been nosed out at the end. 

John went home. As he opened the 
door, his wife asked: “How did you 
do at the races, John?” 

“Not bad,” he replied. “I only lost 
two dollars.” 





In the early morning hours there is 
a great show at Madison Square Garden, but 


it is performed before empty seats 


by DAVE MORRELL 


be BUZZER sounded, ending the 
second period. Action had been fast 
furious in Sunday night’s hockey 
at Madison Square Garden, and 
capacity crowd settled back for a 
eather. 
Down at the rinkside, a red-haired 
oungster wolfed a hot dog and watched 
as attendants sprinkled the ice during 
intermission. Between bites he plied his 
father with questions. 
“Dad, why are they watering the ice?” 
That one was easy to answer. Pop 
smiled knowingly, in the manner of all 
fathers, and ventured an explanation. 
Satisfied on that point, the youngster 
posed a barrage: ; 
Dad, how do they freeze the rink 
before a game? How thick is the ice? 
Why don’t the blue lines wear off? And, 
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Dad, how will they clear the arena for 
tomorrow morning’s Dog Show?” 

This time, Pop’s answers were as 
evasive as the witness in an accident 
case. Clearly, his reputation as an au- 
thority was at stake, for such matters 
between father and son are important. 

The following Tuesday, when build- 
ing superintendent Dick Donopria 
opened his mail, a distraught parent ap- 
pealed for help. Busy though he was, 
Donopria found time to send the in- 
formation and rescue a man’s standing. 

Actually, apart from an occasional 
letter, Donopria’s backstage sleight of 
hand draws little recognition from fans 
who throng the world’s most famous 
indoor arena. 

The anonymity is a tribute to his 
efficiency. Over two hundred times a 


year, and without ever missing a dead- 
line, “Don” and his men outfit the 
Garden for an impressive calendar of 
events. As a sample offering, the arena 
may run basketball, hockey, wrestling, 
track and field, boxing, tennis, and 
roller skating—on successive nights! 


As the last cheers of the hockey 
fans fade, the ice is scraped up 


Graphic House, Inc. photos 
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Preparation for the next event—the 
changeover—is one show Garden patrons 
have never been privileged to see. In 
the wee morning hours, after the last 
knockout or final buzzer, Donopria and 
his crew take charge. Result—a fascinat- 
ing demonstration of skill and speed in 
handling giant props that is wasted on 
an audience of empty seats. 

The Garden’s vast basement storage 
vault is the repository for Donopria’s 
bag of tricks. There, in a space one 
hundred feet square, lie sections of 
lumber for track and basketball, thou- 
sands of chairs, hockey nets, and boxing 
ring, fences, stages, dance floors, scenery 
—complete sets for any of the varied 
attractions. 


URING the busy season, roughly 

from September to May, the sched- 
ule demands a succession of minor mira- 
cles. Working out of his office—a 
triangular cubbyhole equipped with a 
battery of phones—Donopria’s calm, un- 
hurried manner belies the pressure under 
which he works, or the fact he happens 
to be on twenty-four-hour call. 

The week beginning Sunday, February 
5, was a hectic example. That Sabbath 
Sonja Henie skated the last of her 
matinee performances. As the huge 
crowd made its exit at five in the after- 
noon, another was already lined up for 
the evening’s professional basketball 
doubleheader! 

Thawing the ice would have used 
most of the deadline of three and a half 
hours. Donopria solved the problem 
with aplomb. The court, which comes 
in sections, was assembled and screwed 
to a base frame over the ice. The entire 
job, including installation of back- 
boards, was completed on time despite 
slippery footing and elusive hammers 
and nails! 


Getting the Garden ready for the three-ring cir- 
cus takes lots of time and perfect teamwork 


Three hours later, after New York’s 
pro Knickerbockers had bowed to a 
strong Rochester quintet, the same crew 
tackled the dismantling job. In less than 
one hour, court and backboards had 
been disjointed and stored in the base- 
ment. The ice was again free for scintil- 
lating Sonja. 

Wednesday night of that week, the 
Hollywood Ice Revue ended its run. Im- 
mediately after the finale, hot brine 
charged through twelve miles of pipe 
underlying the arena floor. Sixty minutes 
later, the ice had sufficiently softened to 
permit a snow plow to operate. An- 
other sixty minutes, and the arena was 
ready for basketball’s return. 

Thursday night, February 9, a full 
house watched Manhattan College up- 
set NYU’s cagers. In the nightcap, St. 
John’s toppled Canisius. While reporters 
filed their stories, Donopria’s crew es- 
sayed their fourth change of the week. 

At four o'clock Friday morning the 
job was finished. The pine board court 
had again been dismantled and stored, 
and the Garden’s trademark—a twenty- 
four by twenty-four boxing ring—now 
surmounted rows of unfilled seats. In 
an hour’s time laborers had set up the 
angle-iron superstructure, erected ring 
posts, and laid the steel frame which 
supports spruce floor panels and canvas 
coverings. 

With the ring up, a battery of elec- 
tricians went to work. Overhead ring 
lights in the ceiling were focused on the 
squared circle. Next an aluminum 
hanger supporting powerful television 
flood lamps was lowered to within thirty 
feet of the ring. Stroboscopic light units 
—action “freezers”—were wired for ring- 
side press cameras. 

Friday evening, February 10, a howl- 
ing fight mob saw New York welter- 
weight Billy Graham take a surprise 





ten-round decision from Cuba’s flashy 
“Kid” Gavilan. When the final four- 
round bout that follows the main event 
had ended, Donopria’s men faced their 
greatest challenge of the week. 

Saturday's schedule called for an after- 
noon professional basketball game and 
a track meet at night. The pro game 
breaks about five o'clock, leaving a work- 
ing time of three hours. Installing track 
and field equipment is an eight-hour 
task for a full crew. 

Ingenuity and planning saved the 
day. Early Saturday morning, with ring 
equipment removed, carpenters and 
laborers set up the track along the 
perimeter of the arena floor. Track 
boards, sectioned: in twelve-foot lengths 
and mounted on wooden supports, were 
bolted together. Inside the oval car- 
penters then laid a straightaway for the 
sprints. 

Once the ends of the straightaway 
had been bolted to both ends of the 
track, the middle was removed and the 
basketball court put down in its place. 
Entering the arena, fans were treated to 
an unusual sight—a court spang in the 
middle of a straightaway, the center- 
piece of an enormous tie clasp. 


IKE most Garden events, the track 
meet is timed to end around eleven 
o'clock. Curfew for track and field 
addicts meant only another changeover 
for an already weary sets crew—Sunday 
afternoon’s amateur hockey games and 
the pro ice tilt at night. 

During the early Sunday hours, car- 
penters and laborers removed track 
equipment. As dismantling proceeded, 
pumps were turned on. Cold brine, 
chilled to a temperature of fifteen de- 
grees, was run through the labyrinth of 
iron pipe one inch under the arena’s 
terrazzo floor. 


Where these basketball players stand today will 
be covered with ice for the skating show next day 





[he dasher, a low wooden fence de- 
fining the outline of the rink, was 
rected, topped by panes of unbreak- 

le sheet glass. With the fence up and 
goal posts anchored to the floor, four 
icemen” manned the business end of 
1 two-inch nozzle hose. 

Che first spray produced a thin layer 

in ten minutes. Successive layers 

ere added—some sixteen in all—with 

lines and circles for the faceoffs 

being painted on the frozen surface of 
third layer. 

Down in the deserted arena, Dono- 
pria’s men finished their two-hour job 
»f ice removal and then heaved a col- 
sigh of relief. In one week’s time 
hey had engineered eight successive 


nang 


veovers—four in the space of two 


blue 


IECTIVE 


lays 

\ record of sorts? Yes and no. There 
isn’t another indoor arena in the coun- 
matches the magic of the 
Garden's quick-change artist. Chicago's 
Stadium, the Olympia in Detroit, or 
Boston's Garden may follow in Dono- 
pria’s footsteps. But they don’t come 

se in the number of events or magni- 

und problems of operation. 

The responsibility of bringing order 
ut of a chaotic schedule with its com- 
would floor anyone—anyone 

Donopria, who, by talent and tem- 
perament, is ideally suited to the job. 
Crises have a tonic effect on the quiet 
ynd shockproof Garden Super. A 
youthful forty-three, the only reaction 
to toil and trouble is a hint of gray now 
noticeable in a shock of jet-black hair. 


try that 


pliexities 


“REDIT for Donopria’s success is en- 
& tirely his own. As a youngster he 
forced the breaks. Born and brought up 
in Brooklyn, his first job was in Wall 
Street as a runner. Eager and ambitious, 
he continued his studies at night. 

The big break was a gamble that 
paid off. Noticing an ad for a typist with 
a firm of consulting engineers, young 
Donopria answered and got the job— 
despite the fact he didn’t type. He pro- 
gressed rapidly and with a_ natural 
ability at drawing became a topnotch 
draftsman. That led to engineering jobs 
ind an executive position. 

in 1932 the Garden sent out a call for 
an assistant engineer, and Donopria 
joined its staff. Later he was “appren- 
ticed” to Garden Super Jim McNally, 
gaining valuable experience. When the 
ailing veteran died, Donopria was put 


in full charge. 

Under Donopria, experience has been 
leavened with ingenuity in the over-all 
scheme of doing things. Time and trials 


have shown the quickest way to set up 
for each main event. The ingenuity is 
called into play on odd jobs. Like in 
1936 


hat year, the crew was called upon 
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to construct a seventy-five foot snow- 
covered “hill” for ski jumps, feature of 
a Winter Sports Carnival. ‘““The toughest 
job I ever handled,” recalls Donopria. 
Tough or not, it was finished in a record 
thirty-three hours! 

Luckily, not all quick changes call for 
Donopria to improve on nature. But, 
when it comes Rodeo time, up crop 
the headaches. Unlike the Circus, which 
erects its own big top complete with 
rings and rigging, the Rodeo means two 
solid weeks of preparation and, during 
its run, a month of mending and im- 
provising. 

Down in the basement Exposition 
Hall, an area encompassing 52,000 
square feet, some twenty carpenters 
hammer and nail their way through a 
corral. Pens and mangers are built and 
bedded with straw to add a homey touch. 





Right, Richard Donopria with 


Garden Pres. J. Kilpatrick 


The hammer brigade then heads up- 
stairs. In the arena fences and chutes 
spring into being at both ends. When 
bronc or Brahma pour out of the chutes, 
hooves sink deep into Manhattan soil— 
some sixty truckloads hauled from an 
empty lot. 

Starting in. September, the Rodeo 
thrills big city dudes for a whole month. 
Come late October, the cowboys are 
gone with autumn’s leaves. Ironically, 
after the last waddy has shaken the big 
city’s dust off his denims, six weeks’ work 
takes only half a day to remove. 

Whether catering to the whims of star 
performers or overseeing the hundred 
and one things that keep the big arena 
functioning smoothly, Donopria works 
quietly, efficiently, and with a majestic 





calm that is legend around the Garden. 
That characteristic was put to the test 
on practically his first job as superin- 
tendent. 

It all happened when a workman 
named Shorty handled two huge, four- 
hundred-pound glass backboards for 
basketball. Made of special glass plate 
to permit full visibility for spectators 
at both ends of the arena, they were an 
innovation at the time and extremely 
hard to come by. 

With such delicate cargo aboard, 
Shorty made the grievous mistake of 
steering his hand truck up a ridged 
runway. The effect was comparable to 
using a Ming vase for football. 

One of the men brought the news to 
Donopria, busy supervising construction 
of the court. 

“Mr. Donopria, them backboards . . .” 
His voice trailed off and his right hand 
described a futile gesture. 

“Is one broken?” Donopria asked. 

“No, sir. Both!” 


ONOPRIA swallowed hard and did 

a little simple arithmetic. The stor- 

age vault contained three backboards. No 

matter how you looked at it, two from 

three left one. That one was Donopria, 
now literally in the soup. 

Where to find another that hour in 
the morning? 

The only other glass backboards in 
the city were under lock and key at the 
Hippodrome, a New York theater 
operating as an arena under the aegis 
of Mike Jacobs. Mike at the time was 
promoting sports in active competition 
with the Garden. 

Moved by desperate necessity, Dono- 
pria enlisted two of his trusted aides 
and turned pirate. Under cover of pre- 
dawn darkness, a raiding party de- 
scended on the Hippodrome. Recon- 
noitering, the band found an “open” 
door at the employee’s entrance and 
made their way up to the loft. 

Reeling under the weight of their 
bulky prize, the trio staggered down in 
the direction of the street and safety. 
All went well, until they bumped into 
a gentleman who asked quite under- 
standably: 

“What the hell you guys doing?” 

A not unfair question it would seem. 
And one which Donopria must have 
answered satisfactorily, for in no time 
at all the “borrowed” backboard was at 
the Garden and run up in short order. 
That night the games went on as usual 
while one arm-weary Garden Super re- 
laxed. 

Remembering, the lines around Dono- 
pria’s eyes crinkle in laughter. He terms 
the episode “justifiable larceny.” Small 
wonder then that the rigors of a Garden 
schedule hold little terror for a case- 
hardened brigand. 
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James Stewart admires a 
painting of himself and 
his rabbit friend in a scene 
from “Harvey” 


by JERRY COTTER 


Pooka Fun 
HARVEY, the Mary C, Chase Pulitzer Prize play, loses none 
of its whimsical humor in screen form. Miss Chase collabo- 
rated on the scenario and the adaptation, insuring that the 
fey quality of the original would not be lost. She has suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree in making this subtle satire 
a delightful and winning movie. 

Although Frank Fay’s special style of vague eccentricity is 
missed, James Stewart is superb as the amiable Elwood Dowd, 
who lives in his own comfortable half-world. “Harvey,” as 
you probably know, is the six-foot rabbit who keeps him 
company. No one else sees the mythical pal, and so they de- 
cide that Elwood should take up residence in a nice, quiet 
asylum. His sister, a fluttery, frenzied person, takes him to 
the sanatorium but is committed herself when she admits that 
she has seen the rabbit at times. 

Seldom has pure whimsy been so successfully translated 
into dramatic terms. Combined with the warmth of the 
characterization and the hilarity of the dialogue, it becomes 
a rare screen treat. Josephine Hull earns special mention for 
a magnificent re-creation of her stage role. As the sister who 
is at first frightened and later, sympathetic, to the pooka in 
the family, she gives one of the best performances of the year. 

The entire supporting cast is geared to the pace of this 
friendly, adult fable. Without fully aceepting the Chase 
premise that normal people are obnoxious, we can rate her 
pixie folk and her pooka among the most fascinating ab- 
normals the screen has ever presented. 


Reviews in Brief 
Intrigue behind the Iron Curtain is expertly handled in 
STATE SECRET, a British-made thriller with Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. starred. Although the story is often implausible, 
the high melodrama and effectively staged chase scenes make 
it first-rate action fare. Fairbanks is cast as an American 
surgeon decoyed into a Balkan territory to perform an opera- 
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tion on the local dictator. When the patient dies, the doctor 
becomes the object of a nationwide manhunt. The climax 
is the least convincing episode in an adventure yarn that has 
a generally high suspense content. Glynis Johns and Jack 
Hawkins help maintain the tension with strong performances. 


Recommended for the melodrama fans of every age. (Co- 
lumbia) 


The problems of a radio quiz show winner are hilariously 
and devastatingly depicted in THE JACKPOT, a slapstick 
affair based on the true experiences of one winner. James 
Stewart is the pivotal figure in the slim story, appearing as 
an amiable, awkward chap who wins top prize on a radio 
show. Everything from a pony to a washing machine plus 
the inevitable internal revenue representative show up shortly 
thereafter. The harassed family is soon ready to throw in the 
sponge. Crisp dialogue and clever characterizations make 
this even more enjoyable, with Barbara Hale, James Gleason, 
and Fred Clark excellent in their featured roles. Splendid 
satire blended with wholesome fun make this a real treasure 
chest. (20th Century-Fox) 


The inspiring words of the Marine hymn—“From the Halls 
of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli”—evidently prompted 
the writers of TRIPOLI. One can only wish that they had 
risen to the occasion with a movie worthy of the glory of the 
Marine Corps. President Truman will be delighted with this 
one—it doesn’t give the Corps half the credit it deserves. 
Nor does it do much for the adult entertainment-seeker 
either. John Payne is properly stalwart as a leatherneck 
Lieutenant assigned to a perilous job in nineteenth-century 
Tripoli. Maureen O’Hara’s performance is more fantastic 
than convincing as a French countess out to snare an Arab 
prince. Most of the action occurs in the final reels, and by 
that time the audience has been bored to distraction by the 
stilted romancing and obvious plotting under desert stars. 
(Paramount) 
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\dults who recall the antics of Harold Lloyd with nostalgic 
asure will be rudely disappointed with MAD WEDNES- 
DAY, his comeback vehicle. Produced two or three years 
igo as The Sin of Harold Diddlebock, this was kept on the 
tudio shelf because of the critical drubbing it received at 
ess previews. Now with a new title, it is being sent forth 
brave the scrutiny of the public. Harold’s style of fun- 
iaking just hasn’t passed the test of time, despite all that 
Preston Sturges attempts in his role of producer-director- 
iter. Adult in tone, but not in value, this misses the target 
1 wide margin. (RKO-Radio) 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN gives Errol Flynn one of the best 
ignments of his long career. It is a Western designed along 
iditional lines but with sufficient story and directorial twists 

) make it outstanding. William Keighley directed and per- 
ps deserves much of the credit for Flynn’s highly convincing 
ortrayal of a Confederate soldier attempting a tie-in with 
band of California outlaws. He hopes to set in motion the 
ement which will revive the Confederacy even though 
Civil War is already a matter for the record books. Bril- 
iamt camera work, a genuinely interesting plot, and believ- 
le action raise this well above the usual level of the 
vebrush sagas. Patrice Wymore is adequate as the lone girl 
fast-moving and exciting adventure. Children and 

lults alike will enjoy this. (Warner Bros.) 


is mot necessary to subscribe to Somerset Maugham’s ob- 
ique philosophy to appreciate the wit, the literate approach, 
nd skillful characterization in TRIO. Three of his short 
stories have been filmed and presented in a package movie 
i patterned after the method used in Quartet. The three short 
features embrace as many moods and backgrounds in the 
musingly flip style of the predecessor. Sharply etched, with 
merely a suggestion of plot, these vignettes offer excellent 
idult divertissement. Jean Simmons, Michael Rennie, Nigel 
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Patrick, and James Hayter are outstanding among the really 
fine British players in the cast. This potpourri of mirth, senti- 
ment, tragedy, and satire is a pleasantly different and stimu- 
lating offering. (Paramount) 


TWO WEEKS—WITH LOVE is a refreshing and rollicking 
excursion back to the 1900 era and one family’s annual 
escape to the Catskills. A bright bit of Technicolor nonsense, 
with songs, dances, adolescent fun, and nostalgia-packed situa- 
tions, it is one of the most amusing family frolics we’ve had 
in some months. Jane Powell is the nominal star as the 
growing daughter experiencing her first “crush.” She is 
splendid, but Ricardo Montalban, Ann Harding, Louis Cal- 
hern, and particularly Debbie Reynolds, as her critical 
younger sister, also contribute heavily to the fun. Mark this 
“must” on your list. (M-G-M) 


The emphasis in TWO FLAGS WEST is on character rather 
than action, with negligible results. Carrying the Civil War 
to the western states seems to be the current twist in the 
adventure field. This effort is slow-paced and unconvincing 
despite good photography and the presence of Linda Darnell, 


Joseph Cotten, Cornel Wilde, and Jeff Chandler. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


An American gangster deported to his native land serves as 
the principal figure in the routine and actionless DE- 
PORTED. Jeff Chandler plays a Luciano-type criminal re- 
turned to Italy after having served a jail sentence here. He 
immediately sets in motion a plan to transfer his loot from 
America via a black market deal in foodstuffs. We can 
assume that a philanthropic countess, played by Nordic 
Marta Toren, brings about his eventual regeneration. At 
least that is the interpretation to be placed on this reversal 
of the “crime-does-not-pay” theory. (Universal-International) 


DIAL 1119 is suspenseful, moderately exciting, and sufficient- 
ly novel to attract those adults who appreciate the psychologi- 
cal melodramas. This one features a homicidal maniac who 


Jane Powell gets somé croquet lessons from 
Ricardo Montalban in “Two Weeks—With Love” 





Glynis Johns and Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. appear 
in the British-made spy story, “State Secret” 
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escapes from prison intent on killing a police psychiatrist. 
After a killing spree, he holds six bar patrons as hostages 
while the police close in on them. The progress of the hunt 
is given an original development through the tavern tele- 
vision set which permits the killer to observe what is going 
on outside. Marshall Thompson portrays the maniac with 
realism and studied lack of emotion. (M-G-M) 


The New Plays 


No angle has been overlooked in publicizing the new Howard 
Lindsay-Russel Crouse musical, CALL ME MADAM, in 
which Ethel Merman appears as a brassy, bouncy Perle Mesta 
type diplomat. While it is a generally enjoyable show, it is 
certainly not the seven-day-wonder the gullible were led to 
expect. Where the authors might have waxed satiric over 
international diplomacy, they contented themselves with a 
few tired gags, a rather trite brace of romances, and stretches 
of surprisingly humorless dialogue. Evidently counting on 
the indefatigable star to carry the show along and the Irving 
Berlin score to salvage the musical moments, the authors 
neglected to sharpen their pencils or their wits. If the audi- 
ence is somewhat disappointed in the show’s lack of original- 
ity or humor, there can be little complaint over the sprightly 
Merman characterization. For those who enjoy her style of 
song delivery and energetic approach to a scene, this is one 
of her best performances. Mr. Berlin has not given her any 
outstanding songs to sell, but she does wonders with the 
material on hand. In company with newcomer Russell Nype, 
she scores a decisive hit singing “You're in Love.” Without 
Ethel Merman, this expensively designed production would 
be merely an empty husk. Paul Lukas, as a smooth European 
diplomat, is effective when speaking his lines, painfully inept 
as a singer. One or two bits of suggestiveness detract from 
the show’s weak supply of humor, but on the whole the 
performance is acceptable for adults. 


Flora Robson’s trenchant portrayal of a tormented mother 
is the sole redeeming feature of BLACK CHIFFON, a de- 
liberate-paced psychopathic drama imported from the London 
stage. Miss Robson’s artistry has been tested before this, 
but as the taut, harassed wife and mother of this Lesley 





Ethel Merman rebukes Paul Lukas 
in the musical, “Call Me Madam” 
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Storm study she surpasses her own best work. It is her mis- 
fortune, as well as the audience’s, that she does not have a 
more substantial showcase. Cast as a woman who turns 
shoplifter on the eve of her cherished son’s wedding, Miss 
Robson manages to keep a Freudian subject from being 
completely distasteful by her excellently restrained and 
sensitive interpretation of an emotionally upset woman. 
Technically, this is slow-paced, lacking the fire and tempest a 
first-rate drama demands. On the moral side it poses a prob- 
lem, then leaves it dangling in midair without a genuinely 
moral solution. Aside from Miss Robson, the British actors 
in this partly objectionable play torment the audience by 
speaking their lines as if they had a wad of bubble gum 
lodged between their tonsils. 


PARDON MY FRENCH is the latest Olsen and Johnson 
binge. It is noise, roughhouse humor, gaudy scenic tricks, 
kindergarten antics, several ideas from the burlesque revues, 
Olsen and Johnson at their frantic peak, stooges all over 
the audience, a Miss Denise Darcel from Paris via Hollywood, 
and skits which are always loud, rarely funny, and only 
seldom in good taste. 


An antique affair saved from complete mediocrity by the 
sparkling presence of Celeste Holm, AFFAIRS OF STATE 
is cluttered with clichés, pallid humor, and limp writing. 
Louis Verneuil has labeled his tale of romantic meanderings 
on the Potomac a comedy. At best, such a tag is optimistic, for 
the topical gags fall flat, the affairs are merely dull, and the 
epigrams, evidently dear to the Verneuil pen, have an ama- 
teurish ring. Miss Holm, a young actress of considerable charm 
and dexterity, is called upon to play a girl who marries a 
Senator in order to cover up his romance with the wife of 
his best friend and adviser. Five minutes after it begins, you 
sense that they.are going to wind up in a dewy-eyed curtain 
embrace. Nothing that is done or said in between makes this 
study in personal and political amorality palatable. The 
star’s sustaining power is matched by that of Reginald 
Owen, Barbara O'Neil, and Shepperd Strudwick to slight 
avail. 


Wolcott Gibbs is a drama critic of unusual acerbity and 
devastating disdain. It is almost frightening to imagine what 
he might have written about SEASON IN THE SUN if it 
were the brainchild of any ordinary playwright. But this 
loosely prepared satire of the foibles and faults of some typi- 
cally confused moderns was developed from character cke*tcnes 
by Mr. Gibbs as they appeared in the New Yorker. For 
every bright line and each genuinely humorous episoue, 
there are long stretches in which the dialogue wheezes 2!on-, 
the characters become caricatures, and the problems of tii? 
Gibbs protagonist make you yearn for Elsie Dinsr-ovre. 
Richard Whorf and Nancy Kelly are starred as a husband 
and wife in the Manhattan literary set. He dreams of getting 
away from it all—the atmosphere, the alcohol, and the arty 
folk. A series of inconclusive encounters with some oddiy 
assorted characters, a wild drinking bout, and the knowledge 
that his wife is planning to leave restore him to what the 
playwright believes is the proper sense of values. Scattered 
laughs, a biting depiction of the sophisticated set, and a hard- 
working cast help this a bit—but not enough to make it worth 
your while. 


Other entries of the past few weeks include BURNING 
BRIGHT, an epic poem set to footlights by John Steinbeck. 
The author demands considerable concentration by his audi- 
ence, then offers them merely a stilted, unlyrical, and amoral 
story with an earthbound philosophy and painful lack of 
eloquence. Barbara Bel Geddes and Kent Smith try hard but 
cannot surmount the difficulties imposed by a soulless script. 
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Most Rev. Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., D.D. 


From Bishop O'Gara, C.P. 

We are looking forward to the 
ordination of another native priest. 
Because of the unrest we, of course, 
shall not have a big celebration to 
rejoice, but nonetheless, we'll try 
our best to make this occasion 
memorable for the faithful who are 
being so sorely tried these days. To 
them the ceremony will be an in- 
spiration, and also an encourage- 
ment. 

Father Quentin is back in Chenki. 
When he arrived here he had a per- 
mit for ten days to attend the sor- 
rowful funeral of Sister Sebastian, 
and also to have medical attention. 
The doctor put him on a treatment 
consisting of ten days’ injections 
and a bountiful diet of rice gruel. 

The day his pass expired, the po- 
lice visited the hospital at night 
and ordered him to take the bus the 
following morning. He did not 
budge, and the doctor informed the 
police chief that Father could not 
travel. However, it availed us noth- 
ing. That night again he was or- 
dered to leave. He got on a bus for 
Chenki. He should have had a rest 
of a month. But so affairs go. We 
are not too popular with the au- 
thorities, but the people, with God's 
grace, are clinging to us staunchly. 


From Fr. Raphael Vance, C.P. 

| have landed one of my pros- 
pects. A patient in our hospital 
for a year, he has asked to be hap. 
tized. Already he has had four 
years of training in a university, and 
also taught Middle School two 
years. Being twenty-nine years of 
age, and knowing quite well our 
doctrine and the prayers, he was 
baptized. And yesterday he made 
his First Communion. Yes, we do 
have our consolations too. Another 
patient is on my hook, softening up 
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Voices from China 


If you were to spend Christmas in China 


with the Passionist Missionaries 


you would be able then to read the stark 


facts deleted from these letters | 


under a bit o' blarney. All here are 
quite well. We send our best to all 
our friends. 


From Fr. Ronald Beaton, C.P. 

| received a pass to visit Yuan- 
ling. Local police informed me they 
were not unwilling to permit me to 
travel; they merely desired to pro- 
tect me from bandits?? | graciously 
thanked them and mentioned that 
the bandits did not frighten me. 
Their protection was so thorough 
that between Yungsui and Yuanling 


‘my journey was interrupted by 


searching me five times. 

It was a pleasure indeed visiting 
the Fathers, but the tension of the 
times made rest almost impossible. 
However, the primary purpose of 
my visit was a physical examination 
of which | stood in need. But not 
only was | physically examined. | 
cannot hell eny kind of an exam- 
ination to which | was not subjected. 


From Fr. Jerome Does, C.P. 

1 am still trying to get to Wuki. 
Not able to obtain a pass. Soon the 
orphanage here will be sending 
some girls to the Yuanling school, 
which will leave the place some- 
what empty. We are hoping no 
roomers move in to entertain us. 
The bandits are quite active. The 
authorities in our village had 

lanned to build new granaries to 

Fold the rice harvest. The people 
have been promised that the rice 
will be distributed among them, 
each according to needs. Of course, 
we hope the promise in the mean- 
time is not forgotten. The needy 
people are so often overlooked 
after these promises of rice doles. 
..A China that was ripe for the 
harvest has become a seething 
cauldron of suffering humanity. 
God help them. 


From Fr. Justin Garvey, C.P. 

We had a packed church for 
Masses this morning, about 300. 
Really, it is very good, for today 
the mission yard is being used to 
hold a monster demonstration to 
commemorate, of all things, the 
fifth anniversary of the surrender of 
the Japanese armies to the Com- 
munist army?? The Christians 
showed no visible fear that | could 
notice of the many soldiers looking 
on. During Father Caspar's Mass, | 
twice heard soldiers remark con- 
cerning the great number of Christ- 
ians. You can be assured that 
America has very little face with 


the soldiers of the Party. 


From Fr. Harold Travers, C.P. 

Heavy work in the dispensary 
during these days. All the poor 
come here. The quasi-doctors pre- 
scribe on the streets and the 
stores mulct the people for medi- 
cines. So, from the city, and from 
the countryside, the sufferers head 
this way. Other works continue as 
usual. The boys retire at eight- 
thirty. As there is not a moment for 
rest during the day, the hour finds 
me ready too. | never dreamed I'd 
thrive on noise and bustle, but I'm 
still kicking, thanks be to God. 


From Fr. Reginald Arliss, C.P. 

There was a clash between ban- 
dits and soldiers just out in the 
country. The soldiers got the worst 
of it. A matter that irks the author- 
ities is the fine attendance at Mass. 

Our dispensary work gives us 
daily contact with the people. Even 
if it is frowned upon, nothing can 
be done because the people need it 
and might protest if it were 
stopped. Aggravating  circum- 
stances are confronting us daily, 
but we must carry on. 
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CHRISTMAS and the MISSIONS 


A Passionist Missionary 
Your unseen guest at Christmas 





CHRISTMAS—In our Southland Passionist Mis- CHRISTMAS—Twenty-two Passionist Missionaries 


-sionaries are slowly but surely winning souls still work for souls in far-off Hunan, China. Love 
through graces lavished by the Babe of Bethlehem. for the Infant Jesus of Bethlehem prompts their 
It is God’s work and worthy of remembrance in zeal. In your charity we beg you to remember them 
your charity and prayers. daily. 


In Honor of the Holy Family 


a Special Novena of Masses, beginning Christmas Day, will be our humble expression of gratitude for 
your charitable invitation of welcome to a Passionist Missionary to be your unseen guest at your table on 
Christmas Day, 1950. You and your loved ones, and your intentions also will be remembered in eleven 
Novenas of Masses during 1951, beginning the first day of each month. 


Your Novena of 
Masses 


Begins on Christmas Day 
Please note your intentions below: 
poe iohe Conversion of Russia 
Peace of the World 

ici Loved ones in armed forces 
Special Grace 
Good Health 
Direction of Vocation 
Happy Death 


Your very Special Intentions: 





Shs; \uddcbaseadudiouonrehso pbb s cides Mail Invitation and Intentions to 

0h GI IIS LIAB HOLE THE MISSION PROCURATOR, 
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A Hogarth print of an execution at Tyburn where many martyrs died for Christ 





(00'S English Underground 


Heroic priests and laymen suffered tortures and 


death to keep alive the ancient Faith which is 


OHN HENRY CARDINAL NEW- 
J MAN, in what is generally regarded 
as one of his greatest sermons, spoke 
thus of the dark fate that overtook the 
Catholic Faith in England during the 
two centuries that followed King Henry 
VIII's formal breach with Rome: “All 
seemed to be lost. There was a struggle 
for a time, and then its priests were cast 
out or martyred. There were sacrileges 
innumerable. Its temples were profaned 
or destroyed, its revenues seized by covet- 
ous nobles or squandered upon the min- 
isters of the new faith. The presence of 
Catholicism was at length simply re- 
moved, its grace disowned, its power 
despised, its name, except as a matter 
of history, at length almost unknown. 

No longer the Catholic Church in 


the country—nay, no longer, I may say, 
a Catholic community; but a few ad- 
herents of the Old Religion, moving 
silently and sorrowfully about, as mem- 


orials to what had been.” 

As an epitaph, that brilliant rhetorical 
passage sums up the two centuries in a 
flash. But epitaphs, especially when they 
appear suddenly at crossroads in history, 
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taking on new life in England today 


by ANDREW BOYLE 


sometimes lack perspective. They tend 
to say too little rather than too much. 
This is not to say that Newman was a 
bad historian. His scholarly mind ranged 
too deep and wide for that. But New- 
man was writing and speaking at that 
moment in England’s history when the 
Catholic Church was just beginning to 
lift her head again. The last long, bitter 
winter of persecution was not far be- 
hind; its memories were still branded 
on the minds of the small but growing 
body of Catholics; and the ugly passion 
of bigotry was still in vogue. It would 
take generations yet to transform what 
might be called “The spirit of the 
catacombs” into the more positive spirit 
of “Catholic Action” that is an accepted 
commonplace ‘in the England we know 
midway through the twentieth century. 

Today, with some four million prac- 
ticing members and one-hundred years 


of ripening experience in which to 
adapt herself to her new role “above 
ground,” the Church in England is a 
sturdy, formidable institution whose 
grave reassurance and _ self-confidence 
command universal respect. That may 
be why more and more Catholics are 
turning to the English martyrs with a 
devotion in which pride and gratitude 
are alloyed. 

The ironies of history are endless. So 
are its strange parallels. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that the average English- 
man is remarkably obtuse where the 
lessons of history are concerned. Unlike 
the Frenchman, he lacks the native 
nimbleness of wit to draw those parallels 
for himself. He is content with gener- 
alities, and takes his traditions and 
institutions for granted. He is insular 
and cheerfully unwilling to learn about 
the past, for he lives very much in the 
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present and quietly preens himself on 
his ability.-to “make the best of things 
as they are.” The average Protestant 
Englishman in nine cases out of ten 
has probably never heard of the Eng- 
lish Martyrs; and his interest in the 
“Established Church” is so tenuous and 
vague that he would probably wonder 
why blood had to be shed at all in de- 
fense of something he has ceased to 
believe in. 


HE English Catholic, on the other 
hand, is eager to “return to his 
roots.” He is resentful of the reproach 
—seldom leveled against him these days, 
admittedly—that he belongs to the “Ital- 
ian or Irish Mission.” Two hundred 
years is a terribly long period to be 
buried underground; and yet the gulf 
in time between the twilight of Catholic- 
ism under the Tudors and its redawn- 
ing in Queen Victoria’s reign must be 
spanned. The martyrs are the human 
bridge across that gulf. They are the 
imperishable links between the medieval 
and the modern Church in England. 
Between 1535 and 1681, three hundred 
and sixty English men and women were 
put to death or pined away in prisons, 
because they were Catholics and would 
not recant. Hundreds more also per- 
ished; but only these three hundred and 
sixty men and women are on the “of- 
ficial” list, that is, their names are be- 
fore the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
in Rome with a view to their beatifica- 
tion and ultimate canonization as saints 
of the Church. Already, indeed, two of 
them have been raised to the altars. Go 
practically anywhere in England, into 
the homes of Catholics, into the tiniest 
church, and you will find a statue or 
altar of St. John Fisher and St. Thomas 
More. They were the forerunners. After 
them came that long line of priests 
and laymen who sealed with their blood 





an equally unshakable loyalty to the 
Holy See and to the ancient Faith. 

Who, then, were the martyrs? What 
manner of men and women were they? 
Were they members of only one social 
class, or did they spring from every 
section of the community? The answers 
are all-important, since they will show 
us unmistakably the ubiquitous spirit 
of Catholicism in action and will also 
crosslight the historical backcloth of the 
age of persecution. 

The personal stories of a chosen hand- 
ful are already fairly well known. For 
example, Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s masterly 
portrayal of the career of Blessed Ed- 
mund Campion has brought that saintly 
Elizabethan sharply and uncomfortably 
to the notice of many a modern pagan; 
and the stature of men like St. Thomas 
More and St. John Fisher long ago in- 
sured their immortality as giants among 
their contemporaries. It would be super- 
fluous in a sense to outline their stories 
again, unless to indicate in passing that, 
as Catholics, they did not stand alone. 


ROM the flat, verdant West Country 

to the moors and market 
of Yorkshire, from the pulsing heart of 
London to the heathery uplands of 
Northumberland, there were thousands 
of unknown people who—before the ax 
fell on the necks of More and Fisher in 
1535 and for two centuries afterward— 
braved hunger, destitution, and death 
in the same high cause. These are the 
men and women to whom the Catholics 
of modern England are turning. They 
are witnesses to the fact that the 
martyrs were drawn from every stratum 
of society. 


They were the “people of England”- 


who put God and His Church first. And 
their names have the familiar ring of 
friends we know. Open a 1950 telephone 
directory, run your eye down the alpha- 


Present-day view of Tyburn. Descendants of the martyrs try 
now to win back those lost to the Church through persecution 
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towns - 


betical columns of subscribers, and you 
will see listed the Abbots, the Adams’, 
the Arrowsmiths, the Bates, the Bells, 
and the Blakes. You will not be wrong 
in assuming that our non-Catholic Eng- 
lish neighbors from the Abbots to the 
Yatleys are of the blood of martyrs; and 
you may glimmer why the conversion of 
England has shifted from the academic 
plane to the streets, the offices, the fac- 
tory floors, and the homes wherever 
Catholics mingle with their fellow coun- 
trymen. That timeless sense of attach- 
ment to ancient monuments and land- 
marks which is so characteristic of the 
English people is vigorously reasserting 
itself now in the case of the English 
martyrs. And the first puzzlement of non- 
Catholics is giving way to interest. 

All but six of the first fifty martyrs 
done to death by Henry VIII were 
priests. The reason is simple. After the 
King had set aside the Pope’s authority 
by Act of Parliament in 1534, Thomas 
Cromwell—the son of a tavern-keeper 
and the evil genius of the reign—de- 
cided the next step was to bring the 
Church completely under state control. 

A consistorial court in Rome had al- 
ready declared for the validity of the 
King’s marriage of Catherine of Aragon; 
so Cromwell moved to make the schism 
permanent. The decisive Act of Suprem- 
acy was rushed through Parliament; and 
a further Act was passed making it high 
treason to refuse the oath acknowledg- 
ing the King as head of the Church in 
spiritual authority and jurisdiction. The 
reign of terror broke shortly afterward; 
and once the two champions of resist- 
ance, More and Fisher, had been dis- 
posed of, the three Orders of monks 
whose loyalty to the Pope was most 
steadfast—Brigittines, Carthusians, and 
Franciscans—were -hunted down. 


HE cruelty of death by hanging, 

drawing, and quartering was barba- 
rous. It was butchery deliberately 
contrived as a lesson and a warning to 
others. Before ever the victims reached 
the scaffold, imprisonment and torture 
were normally used (rarely with any 
success) to extract confessions or to in- 
criminate others. On the day of the 
execution came the slow procession to 
the gallows through the narrow, twist- 
ing streets packed with jeering, hostile 
crowds. Those condemned for high 
treason were dragged along on hurdles, 
feet first; their heads beating helplessly 
against the rocks that strewed those 
bumpy, primitive highways. Even so, 
the victims were expected to make a 
public speech or to dispute with Protes- 
tant ministers under the gibbet. Then 
the rope was tightened round the neck, 
the word of command given, and the 
execution cart on which they customarily 
stood driven away. It was very rare for 
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men to die outright, because there was 
no “long drop’”—as in modern hangings 

to break the neck. Men took a long 
time to die, and then usually by apo- 
plexy. This meant that the subsequent 
brutality of drawing and quartering, re- 
served for traitors, was easy to carry out. 
Chere was little danger of death over- 
taking the victims first. 

Occasionally, to save them from full 
consciousness of what was to follow, 


sympathetic onlookers would raise the 
victims bodily and let them drop down 
again with a jerk, but as a rule they 


were breathing and sensible to pain 
when the rope was cut and the quarter- 
ing began. When Fr. Roger Cadwallador, 
an Elizabethan secular priest, was 
hanged, he suffered so terribly because 
of the executioner’s clumsiness that the 
crowd intervened two or three times 
in a fruitless attempt to hasten his death. 
What happened next was vividly re- 
corded for posterity by an eyewitness: 
“After a little rest, when they thought 
him quite dead, he was cut down, but 
when he was brought to the block to be 
quartered, before the bloody butcher 
could pull off his doublet, he revived 
and began to breathe; which the multi- 
tude perceiving began to murmur, which 
made the undersheriff cry out to the ex- 
ecutioner to hurry; but before they had 
stripped him naked he was come to a 
very perfect breathing. It was long after 
they had opened him before they could 
find his heart, which notwithstanding 
panted in their hands when it was 
pulled out.” 


URIOUSLY enough, the greatest, 
Cia important record of what the 
martyrs suffered is also the oldest and in 
a way the most authentic. And it was 
not written down, it was painted. Thanks 
to the providential notion of George 
Gilbert, the wealthy friend of Father 
Parsons and Blessed Edmund Campion, 
a contemporary Italian artist, Circiniani, 
was commissioned to paint thirty-six pic- 
tures on the walls of the English Col- 
lege in Rome. Nine of them portrayed 
graphically the sufferings of the priest- 
martyrs under Henry VIII and Eliza- 
beth, and prints of these pictures were 
first published in 1584 “cum privilegio 
Gregorit XIil.” 

Chree centuries later, when it seemed 
the cause of beatification must lapse 
from sheer lack of documentary evi- 
dence, the Rector of the English College 
in Rome suddenly remembered the pic- 
tures. They were accepted in due course 
by the Devil’s Advocate as proofs of “an 
ecclesiastical veneration accorded to the 
earlier martyrs by Pope Gregory XIII.” 





ANDREW BOYLE is a well-known feature 
writer for the “Catholic Herald” of London. 
As a script writer for the B.B.C., his name 
is also familiar to English radio listeners. 
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No minute examination of the actual 
martyrdom was necessary. In other words, 
through those pictures, with their grue- 
somely striking details and the baldly 
factual inscriptions set beneath them by 
Fr. William Good, the College confessor 
in Circiniani’s time, the Catholics of 
England won the Church’s recognition 
for their martyrs. 

If in the first flush of the Reformation 
it was the priests whom Cromwell 
marked down for extermination, the 
laity’s turn was to come. After the lull 
of Queen Mary’s four years on the 
throne, the new Act of Uniformity at 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s long reign 
restored the Book of Common Prayer, 
outlawed the Mass, and made attend- 
ance at Protestant churches compulsory. 
Then began that protracted grinding 
down to poverty of the rich who would 
not abandon the faith of their fathers— 
a process which in time separated the 
lukewarm from the zealous, the “‘collab- 
orationists” from the 100 per cent pa- 
triots for Christ and His Vicar on earth. 
Then began also that systematic perse- 
cution whose avowed aim was to crush 
the Catholic religion forever in this 
land. For after Pope Pius V issued his 





e A man is never too busy to talk 
about how busy he is. 
—CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 





Bull of Excommunication against the 
Queen, it was treason even to take her 
“divine” name in vain! 

As in Henry VIII's day, there was one 
ill-starred rebellion led by influential 
Catholics’ and designed to bring the 
Queen to her senses. The second “Pil- 
grimage of Grace,” like the first, was 
badly conceived and handled. Blessed 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
was the noble who took it on himself 
to head the rebels; and with the Earl 
of Westmorland, the Nortons, the Nev- 
illes, the Markenfields, and other loyal- 
ist leaders he raised the standard of 
revolt—the famous banner of Christ’s 
Five Wounds—at Ripon on November 
20, 1569. 

The bold terms of Percy’s Proclama- 
tion were in sad contrast to the weak 
military action which followed. Hilaire 
Belloc, for all his detachment as a good 
historian, comments: “The whole thing 
was bungled. . . . The rebels had no 
united command, their forces melted 
away, and by the beginning of the next 
year, 1570, the Government (which 
meant Cecil) had begun the most fear- 
ful reprisals.” . . . Lingard. had his la- 
conic say about those reprisals: “Between 
Newcastle and Wetherby,” he wrote, “a 
district of sixty miles in length and forty 
in breadth, there was not a town or vil- 
lage in which some of the inhabitants 
did not expire upon the gibbet.” Percy 





himself went bravely to the scaffold after 
Robert Constable, a Judas in camou- 
flage, had him sold to the Queen for 
£2000. 

As a result, the legend of Catholic dis- 
loyalty and treachery was popularized. 
And so, later, when the Spanish Armada 
sailed and was destroyed, when the Gun- 
powder Plot was uncovered in 1605 and 
Catholics were implicated, when the 
dubious so-called “Popish Plot” was dis- 
closed in 1678, the blood of martyrs 
flowed freely. Catholics were lumped to- 
gether as “fifth-columnists” and whether 
they died for saying Mass, for harbor- 
ing priests, or for alleged plotting to 
overthrow the Government, they were 
popularly regarded as traitors. 


ERHAPS the most powerful proof of 

the virility of the Faith lies in the as- 
toundingly high number of later mar- 
tyrs who were “converts.” Enforce- 
ment of the “new religion” under 
Elizabeth meant that by 1575 only the 
old and middle-aged remembered hear- 
ing Mass at all. The easier going half 
of the nation had lapsed. Yet then, and 
for another hundred years at least, the 
intense activity of hunted priests and 
of laymen who sheltered them was re- 
warded by a steady stream of recruits 
from Protestantism. For example, Father 
Cuthbert Mayne—a Cornishman, and 
the first of the “missionary priests” edu- 
cated abroad to be martyred—was a 
Protestant minister before his conver- 
sion. He labored in his native country 
for two nightmarish years before he was 
caught, hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

That valiant Yorkshire woman, Blessed 
Margaret Clitheroe, was the wife of a 
solidly established tradesman in York 
and the mother of several children when 
she was brought into the Church in 
1674. Her husband remained a Prot- 
estant, while she risked everything to 
care for itinerant priests. She was more 
than once fined for being a “recusant,” 
and was at last thrown into prison for 
harboring Father Ingleby, who was him- 
self to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Her martyrdom at York was cruel in 
the extreme. Dom Bede Camm describes 
it tersely: “They stripped her and laid 
her on the ground, tying her hands (out- 
stretched in the form of a cross) on two 
stakes. They then put upon her a door, 
and on that heaped stones to the weight 
of five or six hundredweight. She was a 
quarter of an hour in dying, and in the 
very pangs of death she cried: ‘Jesu, 
Jesu, help me. Blessed Jesu I suffer this 
for Thy sake,’ and so in terrible agony 
she yielded up her blessed soul to God.” 

Another woman-martyr, Blessed Anne 
Lyne, was disinherited on her conver- 
sion from Calvinism; she was hanged in 
1601 for “harboring,” after several years 

(Continued on page 77) 
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HELENA 
By Evelyn Waugh. 247 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.75 


It is an old British cus- 
tom to write about St. 
Helena. Bede, the na- 
tion’s earliest historian, 
began it. But his ram- 
bling account is not 
told in the crisp 1950 
English accent that 
marks Waugh’s story a 

of the mother of Con- Evelyn Waugh 
stantine and her finding of the True 
Cross. 

With the weight of tradition behind 
him, Waugh claims Helena was born in 
England during the Roman occupation 
in the third century. “The story is just 
something to be read; in fact a legend,” 
so we are told in the preface. That 
softens the blow when the reader finds a 
third century saint exclaiming, “It’s all 
bosh, isn’t it?” Or when the Emperor, 
off to build a new city on the Bosporus, 
nonchalantly tosses Rome to Pope Syl- 
vester with, “It’s an ungodly place, Your 
Holiness, and you’re welcome to it.” 

But the quiet miracle. of Christianity 
catching thousands in its net with 
Helena and her son is the warp and 
woof of Waugh’s story. Finding of the 
True Cross is its brightest thread. That 
Helena learned the location of the long- 
buried Cross in a dream is legendary, 
as is her informer, the Wandering Jew. 
But unfortunately the device smacks too 
much of superstition to be ~eadily ac- 
ceptable. However, it gave Waugh a 
chance to harp on the stupid credulity 
of Christians and the commercialism of 
shrines when the Jew in her dream re- 
fuses to accept money to show her the 
exact spot. His time would come, he 
said, when there “won’t be enough gen- 
uine stuff to go around.” There is a 
deal of faith bound up in the remark, 
but it will perhaps raise controversy. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


THE MAN OF INDEPENDENCE 
By Jonathan Daniels. 384 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.75 

It is difficult to review a work of this sort 

without seeming to take a political posi- 

tion. The vehement partisanship of the 
author, who sees horns on every Repub- 
lican, leaves one no alternative. But one 
can accept or even admire the reality of 
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the thirty-second president of the United 
States without necessarily accepting or 
admiring all that Mr. Daniels has to say 
about him. 

The book gives the impression that the 
author is vaguely striving for an epic 
significance like that of Carl Sandburg’s 
Lincoln. Whether it is the subject that 
refuses to rise to such dimensions or his 
own limitations which prevent him from 
infusing grandeur into the story he tells, 
the author does not achieve the level he 
appears to ambition. This is certainly no 
pot-boiling campaign biography, but it 
is pretentious and, for the most part, 
very dull reading. 

Jonathan Daniels sees in the life story 
of President Truman a mystique of the 
“old native revolution for people.” The 
frankly dreary road of the hum-drum 
politician Mr. Daniels shows us is in 
reality a prolongation of the Declaration 
of Independence. Those who look upon 
Truman as a kind of president ex ma- 
china, heir by default to the mantle of 
Roosevelt, must revise their view and see 
in him the inevitable and providential 
torchbearer for the present crucial phase 
of American democracy. 

The author painstakingly emphasizes 
his subject’s numerous claims to classi- 
fication as a ne’er-do-well. He then in- 
vites us to look upon the sad mediocrity 
he has built up as a mirror reflecting our 
own faces, the most American of charac- 
teristic Americans. It would be hard to 
say which has a priority of title to being 
insulted, the President thus imaged or 
the American people thus said to be re- 
flected in the image. “If Truman was 
not adequate the fault, apparently, was 
not his stature but America’s.” The 
thesis of the book is the author’s pas- 
sionate conviction that there is no in- 
adequacy. 

FENTON MORAN. 


THE FAR LANDS 

By James N. Hall. 325 pages. 

Atlantic, Little, Brown. $3.00 
Nothing is so charming in its simplicity 
and directness as the mythology of an 
ancient and fabled people, especially 
when it is handled with sympathy and 
understanding. And that is precisely 
what Mr. Hall has done in recreating 
the misty past of the Polynesian Tongan 
clan, worshipers of the god of peace and 
here credited with having discovered the 
enigmatic Easter Island. Hall, who has 
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lived among the Polynesians for the last 
twenty-five years, obviously knows their 
emotional and spiritual processes well, 
so much so that his novel seems less a 
work of fiction and more a sprightly slice 
of anthropology. And that is no mean 
achievement these days. 

The story, essentially, concerns the 
vicissitudes of the Tongans in their gen- 
erations-long search over the western 
Pacific for the lands of peace, promised 
them by their deity, and their all but 
fatal sojourn on the way on an island 
dominated by people who worship a god 
of war and violence. Intermixed, almost 
inevitably, is the love story of the son of 
one clan for the daughter of another, a 
touching affair which, unfortunately, 
seems tailor-made for Hollywood. Aside 
from this artificiality, the story is one of 
high adventure, the struggle of a proud 
and fearless people against the forces of 
destruction and against the sea. As in all 
folklore, this novel points a moral, and 
one that is perhaps not out of place in a 
world seemingly doomed to ceaseless 
war. That is: Patience and resourceful- 
ness in a righteous cause can triumph 
over evil. The moral is not the most pro- 
found, but for that reason it is perhaps 
worth underscoring now and again. And 
Mr. Hall has done just that in a delight- 
ful, direct, and effortless fashion. 

ALDEN WHITMAN. 


BLANDINGS’ WAY 
By Eric Hodgins. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

Like all builders of 

dream houses, the un- 

forgettable Mr. Bland- 
ings soon discovers that 
owning a home in the 
country isn’t enough. 

To get in the spirit 

of things you must . 

become community- , a 

minded. Blandings at- _E. Hodgins 

tempts to bring all the know-how and 

objectivity of his $25,000-a-year job in a 

New York advertising agency to tackling 

the problems of the typical small town— 

improving the school system, developing 

a state park, and pepping up the. local 

newspaper which he inadvertently, even- 

tually, acquires to own and edit. 
Blandings’ attempts to become a social 


314 pages. 
$3.00 





-force provide novelist Hodgins with the 


vehicle for a whopping good lesson in a 
widespread contemporary social problem. 
Blandings finally discovers that there’s a 
big gap between “What a Community 
Needs and What a Community Wants.” 
But in learning this lesson, he is fun- 
nier than ever. And therein lies the 
charm of the book, and proof of Hodg- 
ins’ talents as a first-rate novelist! 
Poor Blandings, who is such a whiz at 
selling anything from dog food to laxa- 
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New Books For 
Your Gift-List 


PETER AND PAUL, APOS. 
TLES by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 
\ modern narrative of the Acts 
of the Apostles, told with schol- 
arly acumen, literary skill, and 
a wealth of vivid and authentic 
detail. Student and general reader 
alike will enjoy this stimulating 
and colorful account of the prog- 
ress of the early Church. 440 
pp., $3.50; paper-bound, $2.75 


QUEST OF CERTAINTY, by 
John A. Cass. A thoroughly 
readable, reassuring book for 
today. The author, in his own 
delightfully discursive manner, 
explores Greek, Hebraic and 
Christian cultures, at length 
establishing those finalities with- 
out which we are powerless to 
arrive at the unchanging ideal 
we so desperately need today. 
216 pp., $2.50 
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THE LEGACY OF 


Gabriel 
Martel 


By MARIE L. NOWINSON 


The story of a Mr. Chips of the 
legal profession who fought for 
human rights and held to his 
spiritual faith against the lure of 
the “big chance.” A dramatic 
and inspiring story of American 
family life. 


At all bookstores. $3.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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tives or getting millions to switch to 
Supine, his whiskey account, finds the 
going rough in selling himself to the 
folks in Lansdale. To begin with, the 
real oldtimers have a political hierarchy 
of their own. And they distrust all new- 
comers on general principles. 

In helping Blandings find his “Way,” 
Hodgins has contributed a deeper and 
more significant book than his first 
Blandings opus. This, combined with 
the steady pace of wholesome humor, 
boosts Blandings’ Way far ahead into 
the race for winning laurels as the most 
important and most popular American 
novel of 1950! 

TRUDY HOWARD. 


THE MARY BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed. 
Sheed & Ward. 

During the past twen- 

ty-five years, the firm 

of Sheed & Ward has 
published many - fine 
books on the life of 

Our Lady. The Mary 

Book represents the ef- 

forts of Mr. Sheed to 

collect the cream from : 
each of these books. Frank J. Sheed 

The result is a work of outstanding in- 

terest. Each selection is a gem in itself 

and depicts some aspect of Our Lady’s 
life which has appealed strongly to the 
writer. Represented in the collection are 

the hames of C. C. Martindale, S.J., 

Vincent McNabb, O.P., Ronald Knox, 

Caryll Houselander, Maisie Ward, Sig- 

rid Undset, Arnold Lunn, and others. 

In the opening chapters, Father Mar- 
tindale and Father Knox trace Our 
Lady’s ancestry as we find it in the Old 
Testament. Father McNabb then turns 
to the New Testament, and we have his 
beautiful account of the Annunciation. 
Succeeding events in the life of the Holy 
Family are treated in chronological or- 
der by various writers. 

Frequent quotations from the New 
Testament coupled with detailed and 
lucid explanations renew for the reader 
the beauty and impact of words and pas- 
sages whose meaning may have been 
dulled by familiarity. 

The over-all effect of this portrait of 
Our Lady is a new insight into her life 
and suffering, a fresh appreciation of 


411 pages. 
$4.00 


her complete surrender to the Will of 


God, her silence and passivity, rather 
than activity, as God’s Plan, hard and 
incomprehensible at times, was gradually 
unfolded and manifested in her life. 

Mr. Sheed has included several poems 
to Our Lady, ranging from the works of 
eighth-century poets to Southwell, Ches- 
terton, and Belloc. 

Also ‘included are several fine prints 
of great masterpieces in painting and 
in sculpture, honoring Our Lady. 

ANNE CYR. 
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THE DISENCHANTED 
By Budd Schulberg. 
Random House. 

Budd Schulberg 

doesn’t spare the ink 

in recording the mete- 
oric rise, in the glam- 

orous twenties, of a 

young writer who, in 

the economic thirties, 

reaches rock bottom a 

and the beginning of >» ad 

wisdom. B. Schulberg 

The author, determined apparently to 
tell not only the truth but the whole 
truth, uses a movie camera technique to 
“shoot’”” Manley Halliday, his life and 
times, from all angles—at the height of 
his fame and depths of his degradation. 
Then he dumps all the “takes” into the 
reader’s lap, leaving to him the job of 
getting both the chronology and char- 
acter into focus; The job is not too 
difficult, since Mr. Schulberg is no ama- 
teur at his art, but the effect is to leave 
the reader breathless. 

Budd Schulberg is a vigorous young 
author with all the ruthlessness of his 
age and time but with the compassionate 
insight of a truly great writer. He has 
compassion for Manley Halliday and his 
struggles to get off “the amusement park 
turntable” where he finds himself and 
his beautiful wife being endlessly whirled 
about. They: both come to a terrifyingly 
tragic end, but all through his ordeal 
Halliday maintains his fight not only for 
his personal regeneration but for the 
rescue of that creative spark which 
burns within him right to the end. 

In a tragic last scene, we see Manley 
Halliday on his deathbed reviewing his 
life and crying aloud his final dictum: 
“Take it from me, Baby, in America 
nothing fails like success.” He had 
found no escape from the pleasure pack 
he had once so joyfully led. 

NORAH MEADE CORCORAN. 
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HOUSE ON THE SANDS 

By John L. Bonn. 310 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $3.00 
It has been a long time 
since we have heard 
from Father Bonn, but 
his new novel, House 
on the Sands, is well 
worth the wait. 

If the book were en- 
tirely fiction, it would 
buckle under the 
weight of coincidence, J. L. Bonn 
but since it is based on the life of Francis 
MacNutt, Papal Chamberlain and con- 
fidant of emperors, one can only con- 
clude that MacNutt was a man to whom 
things just happened that way. His dip- 
lomatic career, shadowed by failures and 
disgrace, involving notables and events 
in London, Rome, Constantinople, Aus- 
tria, and Washington, D.C., was climaxed 
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—posthumously—by the success of the 
Vatican Concordat. Through it all runs 
a personal tragedy, the tragedy of a man 
who, believing in God’s plan for him 
and wishing always to fulfill that plan, 
nevertheless died thinking that nothing 
he had done would endure, that he had 
built on sand. 

Except for an occasional Bonn-ism, if 
we may coin a phrase, like “her dead 
eyes were lifeless,” the writing is finely 
wrought, carrying the reader swiftly and 
unencumbered by affectations through 
scenes of romance, intrigue, and spiritual 
crisis. While Father Bonn could not 
possibly have omitted MacNutt’s diplo- 
matic activities, still the early chapters, 
dealing with Francis’ religious experi- 
ence and conversion, his association with 
Father Kenelm Vaughan—madman or 
martyr?—are by far the more absorbing 
and vivid. We could wish the spiritual 
values of MacNutt’s life had been more 
clearly marked in later chapters. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS 
By Thomas B. Costain. 465 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $3.00 

Costain followers who 

are anticipating his fa- 

miliar show of histori- 
cal derring-do will find 
their loyalty put to the 
rack in the present 
work. Set in.a nonde- 
script Ontario village 
during the Gay Nine- 
ties, the book flaunts 
its single display of dash in the title— 
and that is borrowed from Kipling. 
Ludar Prentice is the pitiable British 
wail—savoring of David Copperfield 
overtones—thrust into the starring role. 
Cared for by a harsh and grasping 
maiden aunt, he is one day hurriedly 
dispatched to Canada to join his vagrant 
father. He arrives inopportunely, just 
after the elder Prentice has blown his 
brains out over ill health. Subsequent 
efforts to contact the boy's relatives and 
send him back to the motherland end in 
futility; all traces of the unpleasant Aunt 

Callie have mysteriously vanished. A 

ludicrous white oilcloth sign sewed on 

his coat before the ocean voyage and 
scattered recollections of an early child- 
hood spent on a vast country estate are 

Ludar’s only link with the past. 
Sensing signs of nobility in his back- 

ground, the townsfolk open their hearts 

and purses to the timid orphan. Gen- 
erous Billy Christian, braving both an 
avaricious wife and the wolf of poverty, 
offers him a home until further word 
from England. The protracted search 
for Ludar’s parentage then continues 
for some fifteen odd years, through ad- 
ventures thick and thin—and, it must be 
noted, most of them are very thin. Even 
the introduction of countless Dickensian 





T. Costain 
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characters cannot save the plot from 
drowning in a cascade of clichés. 

It is cold comfort to be thus reassured 
that the careless expert is as liable to 
failure as any amateur. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE VATICAN AND ITS ROLE 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

By Charles Pichon. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Written by Charles ,.... 
Pichon, a well-known @& 
French scholar and 
journalist, and trans- @ 
lated by Jean Misrahi, } 
Associate Professor of © 
Romance Languages § 
at Fordham Univer- 
sity, this book gives a 
survey of the history of 


382 pages. 
$4.50 
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the Papacy and analyzes the most im- 
portant problems facing the Church in 
the world of today. Social action, for- 


eign missions, 
olic Christians, 


relations with non-Cath- 

and the Church's atti- 
tude toward Communism are given spe- 
cial attention. 

The book is designed for the general 
reading public, Catholic as well as 
non-Catholic. About three-fourths of the 
contents deals with the recent Popes, 
beginning with Leo XIII, and with con- 
temporary affairs. The book should be 
strongly recommended to those who wish 
to read their papers, including the 
Catholic press, with a better under- 
standing of the background of the news. 

It would ‘be even better if the transla- 
tor had not followed the French orig- 
inal too slavishly. Many passages are 
difficult to read and sound too much 
like translations. The book could also 
have been considerably improved by 
editing and by some effort to check those 
data which look vague or unreliable. It 
is obvious that the author is well in- 
formed on the essential facts and prob- 
lems, but that in matters of secondary 
importance his data are frequently faulty 
or incomplete, for instance, when he 
discusses the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
in the United States or when he makes 
such exaggerated statements as that “the 
Croatian Church had obtained permis- 
sion from Rome to replace Latin in 
church services by Old Church Slavonic.” 
WILLIAM SOLZBACHER. 


RED MASQUERADE 

By Angela Calomiris. 284 pages. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00 
In 1942 Angela Calomiris, a young girl 
of Greek parentage, was working as a 
playground director on a W.P.A. proj- 
ect. One February morning, two F.B.I. 
agents rang the doorbell of her Green- 
wich Village apartment and proceeded 
to question her. They seemed to know 
all about her background, including the 
fact that she was studying photography. 
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Christmas Books«s 


By C. C. Martindale, S. J. 


Every Christian believes that he can have 
more than a philosophical belief about 
God and that a perfect and unique reve- 
lation of God is given in the Person of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. This book out- x 
lines the argument which persuades a 
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Can Christ Help Me? 


reasonable man to concentrate his atten 

X tion on Christ and to weigh His claim to 
give such a revelation. The work also 

% shows how Jesus contains in Himself 

*¢ every element that we feel we need if we iz 

f are to be truly helped. $2.50 ‘ 

x 





Memories of Father Vincent McNabb,O.P. 


PERE LE TE 


* @ Saint in Byde Park ; 


By E. A. Siderman 


As bizarre as it may seem, this book of 
memories was written by E. A. Sider- 
man, the most persistent heckler Father 
McNabb ever had, to commemorate the 
memory of a great and unique per- 
peo A very fine portrayal of Father 
Vincent’s character and his undeniable 
art of winning souls is revealed in the 
famous open-air forums held in Lon- 
*% don’s Hyde Park. All that is recorded 
here is true in substance and in fact. 
$2.00 





S Visions and Revelations 


in the Spiritual Life ; 
By Father Gabriel, O.D.C. x 


Father Gabriel, the great interpreter of 
St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa of 
Avila, expounds the teachings of the 
mystical theologians on the attitude of 
the interior soul and of its director 
toward those strange and often attractive : 
phenomena, known as visions and reve- 
® lations. With incomparable clarity, he 
z shows that the way to such intimate di- 
# vine union is faith, whereas visions bore 
# revelations are shown to be secondary 
elements full of danger. $2.50 
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Catechism of the 
“Summa Theologica’ 


By R.P. Thomas Pegues, O.P. 


Aquinas is rich in practical and_per- 
tinent irmeiee useful to ass my" 
tians. This book serves the p 

making his teaching ah A oe com- 
prehensive to all. It is a masterful con- 
densation of the Summa Theologica 
presented in catechism form and cov- 
ering all the main questions which 
St. Thomas treated. $2.75 
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FOR SPECIAL 
PEOPLE— 


the ones to whom you want to 
give something particularly 
nice, we suggest one of these 
five books: 


THE MARY BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 
12 illustratiens, 4 in full color 
The most complete and satis- 
factory book about Our Lady 
you can find—and the hand- 
somest. 411 pages. $4.00 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
BOXED EDITION 

In three volumes, bound in 

black cloth stamped with a 

pattern in gold, jacket showing 

key figures of the Old and New 

Testaments, a matching box— 


handsome and sturdy. $15.00 
THE COMMON MAN 


by G. K. Chesterton 
Very few of the essays in this 
book have appeared in this 
country, none in any other col- 
lection of his essays; they will 
be NEW even to people who 
thought they had read every- 
thing Chesterton ever wrote. 


$3.00 


THE GOSPEL IN 
SLOW MOTION 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
The last, and, according to 
many people, the best of the 
“slow motion” books. $2.50 


THE BREAKING OF 
BREAD 


by John Coventry, S. J. 
Sixty-four superb photographs 
illustrate this short history of 
the Mass. Many are close-ups 
of the priest’s hands during 
parts of the Mass that cannot 
be seen by the congregation. 


$3.00 
Order books from your bookstore 


There is more about these 
books and the dozen others we 
published this Fall, and our 
own complete Christmas list 
in the current issue of Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. If 
you would like to get it, write 
to Teresa MacGill. It comes 
free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD WEW YORK 3 
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The upshot of this unexpected call was 
that Miss Calomiris joined the Commu- 
nist Party as a secret agent for the U.S. 
Government. 

This book is her amazing story, told 
with verve and packed with authentic 
information on the rank-and-file opera- 
tions of the Reds. The psychological ten- 
sions created by leading a double life 
are convincingly outlined and the un- 
dercurrent of excitement sustains the 
reader’s interest from beginning to end. 
For seven years, Miss Calomiris served 
her country in this arduous capacity 
without remuneration. She finally had 
the satisfaction of realizing the worth of 
her sacrifice when her testimony helped 
to convict the eleven top Communists 
in the famous trial before Judge Medina. 

It must have been a terrific shock to 
the Commies to learn that this young 
photographer had turned over to the 
F.B.I. an extensive gallery of Red por- 
traits and documents. And when it was 
revealed at the trial that Miss Calomiris 
was the financial secretary of one of the 
New York City branches of the Com- 
munist Party, one of the comrades 
groaned: “Good Lord, that means she 
has the membership lists!” 

This is a book that is decidedly worth 
reading. It makes one proud of the 
F.B.I. and the patriotic citizens like Miss 
Calomiris who served their country in 
such vital roles. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE TRUMAN MERRY-GO- 
ROUND 

By Robert S. Allen & 

William V. Shannon. 502 pages. 

Vanguard Presy $3.50 
Here are five hundred pages of gossip 
and snap judgments on the great and 
near-great of the Administration, Con- 
gress, and the Courts. The senior author, 
Robert S. Allen, who collaborated on 
Washington Merry-Go-Round more than 
twenty years ago, proves that neither 
the passing years nor a new partner is 
sufficient to dull his impudent style or 
improve his temper. 

He didn’t like most of the people run- 
ning the country when Mr. Hoover was 
president, and he feels the same way 
now that Mr. Truman is in the White 
House. 

Mr. Truman is described as “the most 
fabulous accident in American political 
history,”» a man with “a king-sized in- 
feriority complex.” 

After working over the President, the 
authors turn their brass knuckles on his 
staff, the Senate and House, the Cabinet, 
the Supreme Court, the State Depart- 
ment, the lobbies, and the Defense estab- 
lishments. With very few exceptions—a 
handful of Congressmen, Mr. Acheson, 
and Mr. Johnson—the men who run 
these institutions come out with tar- 
nished reputations. 

You're fascinated by the brashness and 
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the air of infallibility as you read this 
book, but every once in a while you feel 
like saying: “Come, come gentlemen! If 
they’re all as bad as you say, how is it 
the country is still here today and in 
pretty good shape at that?” 

But if the judgments expressed are 
frequently intemperate and therefore 
valueless, the book is not lacking in 
merit. You don’t have to believe every- 
thing you read in it, but you can’t help 
being goaded into awareness of the na- 
tion’s problems. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. 


CALCULATED RISK 

By Mark W. Clark. 500 pages. 

Harper & Bros. $5.00 
At the outset, General 
Clark explains his title. 
“A calculated risk,” he 
says, “is an action 
taken or contem- 
plated, the outcome of 
which is uncertain, but 
which is undertaken | 
after weighing all the 
factors for ual against, Mark Clark 
because the reward that may be gained 
is sufficiently important to outweigh or 
overbalance the objections, hazards, or 
losses that may be involved.” And he 
chose the phrase, “calculated risk,” from 
“the stilted phraseology of military com- 
muniques” because it seemed to sum up 
his answer to those who questioned the 
wisdom of the Italian campaign, of 
which he was the leader. 

Having established his title, the Gen- 
eral abandons “stilted phraseology” for 
good, and the book becomes a warm and 
sparkling account by a great soldier of 
those doubtful days between July 1940 
and May 1945. Calculated Risk achieves 
a lively momentum simply because it is 
the story of a risk. According to G. B. 
Shaw, every story that pretends to be 
really great should have a tremendous 
“tug.” In Calculated Risk history sup- 
plies the tug; and the reality of it all 
puts a keener edge on interest. 

Was it necessary to bomb Monte Cas- 
sino? The General says “No” and tells 
why. Was the Balkan affair bungled? 
The General says “Yes” and tells why. 
The Anzio beachhead struggle throbs 
anew as told by one who observed “from 
the top” where the picture could be seen 
as no reporter or correspondent could 
view it. We are thus given a fresh and 
vivid history of the whole Italian cam- 
paign of World War II. 

Joun L. MADDEN. 





THE MILL ON THE PO 

By Riccardo Bacchelli. 591 pages. 

Pantheon Books, Inc. $4.00 
This is the story of the Italian people 
who lived along the Po River in the 
nineteenth century. The birth of Italy 
as a nation is reflected in the family of 
Lazzaro Scacerni and Dosolina, his wife. 
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We meet Lazzaro as a young pontonier 
in the army of Napoleon in Russia and 
follow his adventures on his return to 
his native Ferrara where he establishes 
himself as a miller, perhaps the most 
independent and prosperous trade of 
his day. One of the exciting parts of the 
book is his overthrow of Raguseo, chief 
of a treacherous band of smugglers who 
throve on the chaotic state of the gov- 
ernment and the exceedingly high taxes. 

Lazzaro’s son, Giuseppe, despises the 
honorable trade of miller and becomes 
an avaricious war profiteer, much to his 
father’s shame. That he is driven to in- 
sanity by the loss of his gold and lands 
in the flood of the Po is only poetic 
justice for his many crimes. 

Indeed, all the villains of the tale are 
exceptionally cruel. This lends a mis- 
anthropic and morose note which makes 
it doubtful that this novel is an accurate 
picture of the Italian temperament. The 
ancient Catholic tradition of the Italian 
people emerges as a cultural gloss, al- 
most a superstition, rather than the in- 
tegral pattern of their lives. 

The author’s narrative is vivid and 
the historical background excellent, but 
there are frequent aphorisms, verses, 
and confused philosophizing which the 
reader must tolerate. Those who per- 
severe are sure to find something enjoy- 
able and informative in this lengthy 
book. 

PAULA BOWES. 


QUEEN OF PARADOX: 
A STUART TRAGEDY 

By Katherine Brégy. 221 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00 
This is a very readable 
book, and that is praise 
for any book. Espe- 
cially in the field of 
history is such a book 
as this most welcome, 
because an awareness 
of the history of our 
civilization should not 
belong to teachers and 
to students alone but should be part of 
the background. of all Americans. 

There has been a melancholy practice 
growing up recently of writing biogra- 
phies, which are a part of history, in 
such a sprightly way that they aim only 
at entertaining. In the past other biogra- 
phers, like Lytton Strachey, were much 
more concerned with making their char- 
acters behave according to their literary 
or intellectual predilections than in tell- 
ing truly about them. Katherine Brégy, 
in this biography of Mary Stuart, has suc- 
ceeded very well in her purpose—which 
was to give a sympathetic account of that 
tragic queen of Scotland, Mary, who, 
along with legendary Helen, has shone 
through a sad story because of her love- 
liness which lay as much within her as 
it did in her face. 

Scotland was a jungle at that time, and 
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old girl already loved in all parts 
of the world. This is her story, 
simple and unaffected, as recalled 
by those who knew her 
best. It is a book for modern 
| y. youth to read and to remem- 
\ een ber... a challenge worthy 
“f Be) of their high ideals and a 
aan \\ source of inspiration to 
live up to those ideals 
through the example of this () 
appealing twentieth-century saint. 
$2.50 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR DIRECT FROM 
; The Bruce Publishing Company £6 
212 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. =-- 
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Now Complete! 


The World Renowned Ratisbon Edition 
BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 


with New Psalms 
Medium Size, 44 x 644 Inches 4 Slender Volumes 


This Breviary contains the new Latin Psalms in the Psalter, in the 
Commune, and for all Feasts where proper Psalms are used. 

In all other respects it is also perfectly up to date. The most recent 
Feasts, as the Immaculate Heart of N Mary, and St. Anthony of Padua as 
Doctor of the Church, are inserted in the text at their proper place. In 
the same way the Commune of the Popes is inserted in its proper place, 
and on all Feasts of the individual Popes the new Orations and the Lessons 
are given. 

All the good points of the previous editions are here incorporated, The 
text is given in extenso and conveniently arranged. Cross references are 
avoided whenever possible. In some places the present compilation is a 
decided improvement over previous editions. Thus, the Office for the 
Sundays’ within the Octaves of the Ascension, Corpus Christi, and the 
Sacred Heart were previously inserted into the Office of these Feasts; now 
these Sunday Offices are in great part given separately. In this way the 
Office of the Feast runs more smoothly, and the Sunday Office is easier 
to find. 


Specimen Pages Cheerfully Sent Upon Request. 
Best Quality 


Genuine Oxford 





Bindings and Prices — oe —_— —_— 
Per Set Per Set 

Black Sheepskin, flexible, gold edges.... $43.00 $46.00 
Black French Morocco, flexible, red 

under gold edges ................ 48.00 55.00 
Red French Morocco, flexible, red 

under gold edges ................ 53.00 60.00 
Black Turkey Moroeco, flexible, red 

under gold edges ...............+- 60.00 65.00 
Reddish Brown Russia Leather, flexible, 

red under gold edges ............ 65.00 70.00 
Black Leather Pocket with flap ........ 3.00 


In Preparation 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 
With New Revised Psalterium 
12mo, 41% x 7 inches, Ready in 1952 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 


14 Barclay St., N.Y. 436 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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because an independent northern neigh- 
bor threatened the rising English nation 
Scotland was cleared with fire and sword, 
and all the terrifying ability of the Eliza- 
bethan ministers was turned on feckless, 
ill-starred Mary Stuart so that she died. 
She died well and with dignity. Even if 
she had been at times a silly and even 
wicked woman, she atoned in her dying. 
And yet, even in her death she outdid 
her persecutors, for her ill-raised son 
became the King of England and the 
Tudors died with Elizabeth. 

This is a sad story, well worth the 
reading, and it is a fine piece of Catholic 
writing. 


W. B. READY. 
IN THE PINK 

By Mildred Spurrier Topp. 242 pages. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.50 


If you are looking for a jolly book to 
give to a friend in need of cheering up, 
this is it. If you do not know such a 
friend at the moment, you might get it 
for yourself and enjoy the guffaws and 
chuckles it will bring. 

This is the sequel to Mrs. Topp’s first 
book, Smile Please, which introduced the 
reader to the Montmorencys of Strat- 
ford-on-the-Yazoo and other citizens of 
Greenwood, Mississippi. Now here is 
another group of fascinating characters 
conjured up from the author’s remem- 
brances of her childhood. 

You will meet Aunt Gertie, who is 
shocked to find a private telephone in 
her “modern” hotel room in Buffalo, 
Grandpa, who bamboozles the snoopers 
from the North, and Miss Evalina, who 
ensnares a bachelor under the guise of 
bringing culture to Greenwood. These 
combinations of human foibles and awk- 
ward situations are not far short of 
hilarious. 

Balancing the lighter side is the story 
of Tempe, who supported her husband 
for years only to have him run off with 
the town waitress. Years of unrequited 
love are dissolved in the deep happiness 
she achieves by taking in the three chil- 
dren the waitress left behind. All this 
is told without undue sentimentality 
and with the delicate touch such nobil- 
ity requires. 

It is a relaxing book, with just the 
right mixtures of whimsy, sadness, and 
laughter. Mrs. Topp not only has a 
captivating style, but a deep understand- 
ing of her characters. 

PAULA BOWES. 


THE LEGACY OF GABRIEL 
MARTEL 

By Marie L. Nowinson. 311 pages. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. Inc. $3.00 
Here we have the antithesis of the typi- 
cal American success story, its setting— 
the Great Lakes area in the early decades 
of our century. An honest but unsuc- 
cessful lawyer dies, accepting his failure 
as the Will of God, and we are asked to 
admire his goodness and resignation 
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of spirit. There are difficulties, however. 

Gabriel Martel suffers almost as much 
as a soap-opera heroine. His law partner 
deserts him, his wife dies in childbirth, 
legal decisions are too seldom in his 
favor, and he sacrifices a possible judi- 
cial appointment to obtain for his son 
Chris a chance at West Point—a rather 
silly gesture since the boy is an avowed 
Communist and muffs the exam anyway. 

Absorbed in “the Law,” Martel is 
oblivious of the real needs of his four 
children, of whom only the youngest 
emerges as a normal, likeable character. 
Son Carroll turns into a complete snob, 
and daughter Jean makes a musical 
career for escape from an uncongenial 
home life. 

But it is the eldest, Chris, who is a 
very black sheep. After leaving home to 
work as a truck driver, he seduces a 
young waitress, drives her to suicide, 
and returns home, not in repentance but 
in an effort to stifle conscience. With his 
father’s death, he finally commences to 
think straight. 

Even an accomplished novelist would 
have difficulty with such an excess of 
melodrama, and Mrs. Nowinson has not 
been able to give it coherence either. 

We make this criticism somewhat re- 
luctantly in view of the fact that this 
has been recipient of the Christopher 
award in fiction. The intention is there, 
certainly, but the book is a long way 
from being a great Catholic novel. 

GENEVIEVE W. STEIGER. 


STALIN AND THE POLES 

By Dr. Bronislaw Kusnierz. 317 pages. 

Hollis & Carter. 16s. 
In spite of its simplified title, which 
suggests journalism rather than official 
records, this is an official report on 
Poland through World War II and dur- 
ing the postwar years. Poland was the 
first land neighboring on the U.S.S.R. 
to feel the impact of Soviet aggressive 
policy, pursued in order to spread com- 
munism throughout the world, first by 
occupation and later by the media of 
satellites. The presentation of the indict- 
ment is made by Dr. Bronislaw Kusnierz, 
Minister of Justice in the famous under- 
ground Polish Government of General 
Bor-Komorovsky. 

This is indeed an austere and remark- 
ably straightforward document, com- 
posed with a clear realization of what is 
implied by such terms as “crimes against 
peace,” “war crimes,” and “crimes against 
humanity’—these being the main points 
of the indictment. From the 1939 in- 
vasion of Polish territory by the Red 
Army, to the second incorporation of 
Eastern Poland in the U.S.S.R. and the 
transformation of the free Polish nation 
into a puppet state, we can follow the 
tragic pattern. Sovietization, as described 
in Stalin and the Poles, is a long and 
excruciating process: it implies every 
kind of undermining method, from com- 
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plex maneuvers of crooked policy in the 
international field to violence and blood- 
shed. The burial ground of Katyn re- 
vealed indescribable horrors; the thou- 
sands of Polish officers shot there by 
Soviet executioners are the silent wit- 
nesses of a drama which will stand out 
in history next to the Nazi prisons and 
gas chambers. Today, once more, Soviet 
leaders are using every means of terror- 
ization, on one hand to subdue the an- 
nexed Polish territories, and on the other 
hand to tranrisform Poland herself into 
a tool of Communist expansion. 
HELEN ISWOLSKY. 


BACK 
By Henry Green. 247 pages. 
The Viking Press. $3.00 


Once again, Henry Green, which is the 
pen name of a Birmingham manufac- 
turer, has brought his many fans in this 
country and in his native England, a 
sensitive, sensuous, provocative novel de- 
picting the day-to-day experiences and 
inner conflicts that characterize the re- 
adjustment of a returned soldier. Char- 
ley Summers, the hero in this novel 
which is being published for the first 
time here in America, goes Back to his 
native England without one of his legs. 

His unhappiness is further com- 
pounded by the reported death of his 
lover, Rose. 

Mr. Green is at his best when deposit- 
ing the reader in what sometimes seems 
like a ringside seat on the fringe of 
Charley’s bewitched, bothered, and be- 
wildered stream of consciousness. The 
reader is able to experience each emo- 
tional twinge, each poignant doubt, each 
hidden frustration, each desire almost 
before it becomes verbalized in the mind 
of the character himself. 

Green’s conception of an idyllic life, 
whether it be in prewar or postwar 
England, or anywhere, does, however, 
leave much to be desired on purely 
moral grounds. 

To begin with, Charley's much loved 
and lost Rose is a married woman, with 
a son who might well have been Char- 
ley’s, as the author intimates. 

But readjustment for Summers is in- 
trinsically complicated when he dis- 
covers another woman who looks and 
acts so much like his lover, Rose, he is 
certain it is Rose. 

The indecision, confusion, humilia- 
tion, and frustration that Charley ex- 
periences in trying to determine whether 
his suspicions are well founded is the 
core of this highly readable, if not par- 
ticularly edifying, book. 

TRUDY HOWARD. 


SHORT NOTICES 
MURDER TAKES THE VEIL. By Mar- 
garet Ann Hubbard. 257 pages. Bruce Pub- 


lishing Co. $3.00. Despite a slightly lurid 
title and dust jacket to match, Murder 
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KENEDY CHRISTMAS.BOOKS 


At all Catholic Bookstores 


MADAME DE CHANTAL. The Life 
of Saint Jeanne Frances de 
Chantal 


By H. J. Heagney 


Father Heagney portrays interestingly and 
colorfully the life of Saint Jeanne Frances 
de Chantal, first as wife and mother, and 
then, in association with Saint Francis de 
Sales, as the founder of the Order of the 
Visitation. $3.50 


THE GLORIOUS ASSUMPTION 
OF THE MOTHER OF GOD 

By Joseph Duhr, S.J. 

This book begins with a general discussion 

of the theological principles governing the 

acceptance of a belief by the Church, and 

then applies these principles to the history 

of the development of the doctrine of the 

Assumption up to the present time. 

A Catholic Book Club Selection 


THE MEANING OF FATIMA 

By C. C. Martindale, SJ. 

This book will satisfy a great soon A read- 
ers who would like to have many little ques- 
tions about the message of Fatima resolved. 
The author, of course, needs no introduction. 
No matter what subject he applies himself 
to, the result is always entertaining and 
stimulating. 


A Spiritual Book Associates Selection 


A SPOILED PRIEST 


And Other Stories 
An Anthology of Short Stories and Sketches 
from THE THINKERS DIGEST. 
Edited by Sister Miriam 
With an Introduction by N. Elizabeth Monroe 
From the issues of the last ten years of the 
Digest, Sister Miriam has compiled an an- 


thology of stories, each one of which is a 
gem of writing. 


$2.25 


$2.50 


. 


THE GOOD DUCHESS . 
Joan of France 
By Ann M. C. Forster 


The subect of this biography was canonized 
a Saint on Pentecost Sunday of this year. 


| After her marriage to Louis XII had been 


annulled on the grounds of being forced into 
it, Joan became Duchess of Berry and devoted 
her lite to religion, In time she founded the 
cloistered Order of the Annonciade, becom- 
ing one of the professed nuns herself. $2.50 


FAITH IN GOD'S LOVE 


By Sister Jean-Baptiste, Sister of Providence 
Translated from the French by Mary Paula 
Williamson and Mary Garrity 


This book first takes the sublime thoughts 
of the spiritual life out of the realm of 
formula into practical simple language with- 
out losing theological accuracy, and secondly 
proposes a view of the spiritual life in the 
light of a conviction of God’s love for each 


individual soul. $3.00 
PORTRAIT OF SAINT GEMMA 
A Stigmatic 


By Sister Saint Michael 


Sister Saint Michael has arranged the writ- 
ings of St. Gemma Galgani with a view to 
tracing the course of her spiritual growth, 
and interspersed them with connecting com- 
mentary to show her progress to complete 
union with God. 2. 


P.J.KENEDY & SONS 
Publishers Since 1826 
12 Barclay St. New York 8, N.Y. 
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The Passionist Missionaries 
will pray for the Christmas 
Club Members at the crib of 
the Baby Jesus of Bethlehem. 


May our Infant Saviour look 
lovingly upon you and grant 
you His choicest graces and 
blessings. 


We beg you to pray for all 
our Missionaries, but in a 
special manner, be mindful 
of those who still work for 
Christ's honor and glory in 
suffering China. May their 
sacrifices, and the prayers 
of all the faithful, bring 
a lasting peace to an un- 
happy and war-tormented 
world. 

We Need Members 


A Penny-A-Day 
For 
The Missions 


ar Father: Enroll me in the Christmas 
b for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. 
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Takes the Veil is no run-of-the-mill who- 
dunit, but a perceptive, well-rounded mys- 
tery novel that will keep you tense and 
guessing to the very end. 

Mother Theodore, superior of St. Au- 
relien’s College in Louisiana, has signed up 
three new lay instructors for her school, a 
writer, an artist, and a sports instructor. 
One of the three is a murderer, intent 
upon killing one of the students, Trillium 
Pierce, because he believes her to be a 
possible witness against him in the killing 
of her father several years before. 

In the stolen habit of a nun, the killer is 
able to stalk his prey at twilight, through 
the dim tunnels of the ancient building, 
through the silent bayous, killing twice as 
he closes in on the terrified girl who mis- 
takenly believes she must not seek help. 

If you like murder mysteries, you will 
like Murder Takes the Veil. 


FIRST CATHOLIC MISSION TO THE 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. By Osmund 
Thorpe, C.P. 271 pages. Pellegrini and 
Company. 25/. In the summer of 1842 four 
Passionist missionaries left Rome for the 
distant shores of Australia. Their services 
had been requested by Archbishop Pold- 
ing, O.S.B., of Sydney, for mission work 
among the neglected Aborigines. Their first 
apostolic port of call was Dunwich on Strad- 
broke Island where one hundred and fifty 
natives had settled and were in intermittent 
contact with white men. It was originally 
planned that the missionaries’ stay at Dun- 
wich be only temporary, long enough to 
acquaint themselves with the new language. 
In due time, experienced and acclimated, 
they would be prepared to evangelize the 
less civilized tribes scattered throughout the 
land. But circumstances being adverse, the 
venture failed miserably. In less than four 
years and a few months, the missionaries 
were recalled. The causes of failure are 
painstakingly enumerated in the course of 
the book. 

Fr. Osmund Thorpe’s historical narrative 
is brief, lucid, accurate, impartial, and well- 
documented. In the words of Paul McGuire, 
noted Australian author, it stands “as a 
model of precise and careful scholarship.” 


WAR AND CIVILIZATION. By Arnold 
J. Toynbee. 165 pages. Oxforg University 
Press. $2.50. The timeliness and eloquence 
of these passages from Professor Toynbee’s 
monumental six-volume A Study of History 
recommend them to the thoughtful reader. 
Commenting on the danger of militarism, 
the author issues the warning “that an im- 
provement in military technique is usually, 
if not invariably, the symptom of a decline 
in civilization.” 

Mr. Toynbee begs no questions and does 
not stop with superficialities. He places his 
finger squarely on the cause of modern mil- 
itarism: the decline of traditional Christian 
morality. He calls upon Christianity to 
offer a higher positive alternative to the 
“military heroism” which leads to suicide. 
Man’s hunger for spiritual sustenance must 
be satisfied by a return to “the Christian 
virtues” if Western civilization is to survive. 

The true Christian needs no such re- 
minder from Professor Toynbee; the Cath- 
olic Church has been saying the same thing 
for almost two thousand years. It is heart- 
ening, nonetheless, to hear it from another 
quarter. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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LIFT UP 


YOUR HEART 


by the author of 
PEACE OF SOUL 


An immediate best seller, Msgr. 
Sheen’s latest book is giving men 
and women everywhere a greater 
understanding and security in their 
daily lives. Li7r UP Your HEART 
is a helpful, hopeful and funda- 
mental message for everyone seeking 
guidance in these troubled times. 


44 helpful, needed book.” 
—Boston Herald 


44WVill be read and treasured by 
thousands.” —Pittsburgh Press 


47An invaluable spiritual road map 
. . . as simple and fundamental as 
life itself . . . should be read and re- 
read by everyone.” —Catholic Review 


*An average of 11,000 copies per 
week since publication has been pur- 
chased by readers across the nation. 
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Children and Books 


“ Y FAVORITE friend,” said a six- 

year-old, “is books.” A remark 
that could only be made by a child for- 
tunate enough to grow up in a house 
where books are a matter of concern. 
Wise parents who buy books for their 
child with care and thought are building 
up for him a library that will be loved 
and cherished and remembered with af- 
fection in later years. Incidentally, these 
parents are providing pleasure for them- 
selves. The test of a good book for chil- 
dren, it has often been said, is whether 
or not it can be enjoyed by an adult. 
When Kipling’s Just So Stories, A. A. 
Milne’s Winnie the Pooh, Howard Pyle’s 
Robin Hood, or Lewis Carroll’s immor- 
tal Alice, are read aloud, it is hard to 
say whether child or grown-up has the 
better time. 

A child’s home library, of course, 
needs some of the new books as well 
as the older ones. There is no lack of 
new titles to choose from; all that a 
review can do is to point out a few of 
the best. 


For the Youngest Readers 

Among the many fine picture books 
of 1950, Dick Whittington and His Cat, 
Retold and Cut in Linoleum by Marcia 
Brown (Scribner $1.75), is notable for 
its beautiful and distinguished pictures, 
its humor and atmosphere; in it old 
London, where Dick listened to Bow 
Bells telling him to “turn again,” comes 
to life, as does the appealing young hero 
and his pet, who shows herself a cat 
of character in every line. A Boat for 
Peppe, told and pictured by Leo Politi 
(Scribner $2.00), tells of the small son 
of a Sicilian-American fisherman, of his 
faith that his father, feared lost at sea, 
will return, of the Blessing of the Boats 
and how Peppe gets his wish, a boat of 
his own. The harbor and village, the 
fishing boats of Monterey, are beauti- 
fully drawn in soft colors, and the chil- 
dren are pictured with the same tender- 
ness and understanding that this author- 
artist showed in his Song of the Swal- 
lows (Winner of the Caldecott 1949 
Medal), which describes the return of 
the swallows each year to the Mission 
of San Juan Capistrano. One Horse 
Farm (Doubleday $2.00) by Dahlov 
Ipcar, who lives on just such a farm as 
she describes, tells in simple text and 
fine drawings in color, of the activities 
on a farm from spring planting to win- 
ter ice-cutting. All Kinds of Time, by 
Harry Behn (Harcourt $2.00), is a little 
book setting forth a child’s feeling about 
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time—the mystery of seconds, minutes, 
hours, days, and seasons. The ideas and 
rhythmic text are poetic as a little child’s 
thoughts are often poetic, and the deli- 
cately colored illustrations are charming. 
In The New Singing Time: A Book of 
Songs for Little Children” (Day $2.50) 
Satis Coleman adds another volume to 
her. highly successful Singing Time 
books: simple songs that are a real ex- 
pression of the moods and interests of 
young children, all within the range of 
the average child’s voice and which may 
be used with or without the easy piano 
accompaniment. 


For Slightly Older Children 

The Graymouse Family, by Nellie 
Leonard, delightfully illustrated by Bar- 
bara Cooney (Crowell $2.00), is the story 
of an enterprising family of mice who 
live in an attic whence they can easily 
visit the pantry and other parts of the 
house. Many are their adventures, all 
ending happily. A tale that will be pop- 
ular with the four-year-old and his older 
brothers and sisters up to eight years. 
The Thirsty Lion, by Karine Forbes 
(Crowell $2.00), is a pleasantly absurd 
tale of a lion escaped from a circus and 
hidden by two children who are sorry 
for him. Though they struggled to keep 
him supplied with the soft drinks he 
loved, it was his longing for a bottle of 
his favorite orangeade that brought 
about his capture. Good fun for readers 


from six to ten. Surprise for a Cowboy, 
by Clyde Bulla (Crowell $2.00), is a 
story of a little boy who spends the 
summer on a ranch and learns to do 
the things a good cowboy must do. 
Large type, simple style, and many pic- 
tures make this a good book for the not 
too experienced reader. Caroline Hay- 
wood, author of the much loved Betsy 
books, has now written in Betsy’s Little 
Star (Morrow $2.00), an engaging story 
of Betsy’s younger sister Star. Any child 
who goes, or wants to go, to kinder- 
garten, and also seven- and eight-year- 
olds whose kindergarten days are behind 
them, will enjoy the gay and natural 
doings of Star and her friends. Johann 
the Woodcarver, by Gilmour Wood, 
illustrated in color by Margaret Tarrant, 
is a quiet story with the flavor of an old 
legend, telling how the first cuckoo clock 
was made for the sake of a lonely little 
girl, (Warne $2.00). In more serious 
vein we have for the younger group, 
Jesus and I, by Jean Plaquevent (Sheed 
and Ward $1.50). This series of con- 
versations between the Child Jesus and 
any child of today discusses in simple 
fashion things which interest and some- 
times puzzle Catholic children. The 
drawings have the gentle childlike 
quality of the text. For children of nine 
and up, Catherine Beebe tells the life 
story of Mary, the Mother of Jesus 
(Bruce $2.00), simply and reverently, 
and explains Our Lady’s important 
feast days. 


For Nine-to-Twelve-Year-Olds 

Lars and the Luckstone, by Faith 
Yingling Knoop (Harcourt $2.50), is 
a tale of the Lapps in which young Lars 
suddenly and surprisingly finds his 
father’s reindeer herd which had been 
stolen. A good story told against the 
background of a foreign country. Sumei’s 
Golden Year, by Marguerite Harmon 
Bro (Doubleday $2.50), is a sympathetic 
and informed story of Chinese village 
and family life, told with humor and 
understanding. Jungle Child, by Caro- 
line Davis (Viking $2.50), is a very real 
story of India where the author lived 
for twelve years. Irrepressible Elfrida 
will appeal to all tomboys and ex-tom- 
boys and, indeed, to readers of any age 
who have been fascinated by the beauty 
and mystery of India. Hidden Trapezes, 
by Edward Fenton (Doubleday $2.50), 
is a story of circus people. Robin, the 
hero, has the circus in his blood, and 
though his uncle tries to guide him into 
a safer career, Robin’s determination 
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Here is the book which may change your life! The Art of 
Courageous Living is a readable, practical guide which will 
show you how to develop the attitudes which create courage 
in every hour of life. Here is an inspiring message based on 
the latest findings of science, the teachings of religion, and the 
author’s vast experence. 


Read and Gain Guidance from These 
WORRY-Dispensing Stories _ 

Learn from the experience of the great men and women in 
history (and some “ordinary” folks, too!). See for yourself 
how they developed. YOU can too, if you follow their exam- 

les! You'll page after page of stories about Knute 

ockne, Peary, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Joan of Arc, Father 
Damien, Pasteur, St. Vincent de Paul, Florence Nightingale, 
St. Au me and dozen of others—each illustrating a prin- 
ciple you'll never forget! 





sity. He has written such well received books as Truths Men 


4 
Fr. O’Brien has long been associated with Notre Dame | 
{= By, Road to Damascus, and Where I Found Christ. 
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Illustrations by Mary Taylor. From 
“Jesus and I,” by permission 
of Sheed and Ward, publishers 


and willingness to work, triumph, and 
at the end of the long winter at Mrs. 
Fatima’s boarding house for circus folk, 
even Uncle Dan agrees that the boy 
has proved his right to be a trapeze 
artist. The unusual characters at the 
boarding house, including the two 
trained seals who arrive so unexpectedly, 
are thoroughly convincing and enter- 
taining. The book has genuine humor. 


For Readers from Twelve Up 

The Tower By the Sea, by Meindert 
DeJong (Harper $2.00), tells an old and 
somber legend of witchcraft and super- 
stition, until the homely wisdom and 
the belief of an old woman that all 
God’s creatures have a right to live, 
brings a happy ending. Robert DuSoe, 
in The Boatswain’s Boy (Longmans 
$2.25), has written a stirring tale of a 
young midshipman in the War of 1812; 
the pace is rapid, the characters con- 
vincing, and the historic background 
authentic. In Make Way for the Brave 
(Longmans $2.50), Merritt Parmelee 
Allen tells a tale of western adventure 
with Indians and bad men, when Red 
Dakin, the young hero, joined Nathaniel 
Wyeth’s expedition to Oregon in the 
pioneer days of the early nineteenth 
century. Cadet Darry, West Pornter, 
by John B. Stanley (Dodd, Mead $2.50), 
is an up-to-date story of West Point with 
a likable hero who surmounts his dif- 
ficulties through courageous determina- 
tion and honesty. Silver Blades, by 
Sarah Louise Barrett (Dodd, Mead 
$2.50), is the story of a spirited young 
ice champion and her decision, when 
the time came to choose, between the 
Ice Show and college. In A Hundred 
Bridges To Go, by Agnes Danforth 
Hewes (Dodd, Mead $2.50), the young 
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DON T FORGET 
THE MORNING 
AFTER! 


Will your Christmas gift be 
remembered December 26? 


Will your young sons and 
daughters, nieces and nephews 
be as enthralled with your 
gift as they usually are with 
the radio, television and the 
comics? 


They will if you give a gift 
subscription to the Don 
Bosco Book Club. 


Especially designed for 12 to 
16 year old Catholic readers, 
the Don Bosco Book Club 
offers a well-rounded reading 
program—sports, adventure, 
biography and spiritual books 
—in its monthly selections. 


Make this a Christmas to 
remember! 


Give a gift subscription to the 
Don Bosco Book Club. 


A beautiful card will announce 
your gift just before Christmas. 


For subscriptions and full in- 
formation write, 





The Don Bosco Book Club 


Sponsored by 
' the Thomas More Ass’n 


Dept. 12 


210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Til. 
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The reader follows step by step this 
extraordinary engineering feat, sharing 
the thrill which comes to men when a 
magnificent task is successfully accom- 
plished. An authentic, well-written book 
that will give boys an insight into the 
profession of engineering. 


Animal Stories and the 
World Around Us 

For the lovers of animal stories, there 
is an exciting tale in William Marshall 
Rush’s Duff, the Story of a Bear (Long- 
mans $2.25). The hero, a black bear who 
lives high in the mountains, is so brave 
and intelligent that the reader is glad 
to have the tale end happily. In Mojave 
Joe, by Dustin C. Scott (Knopf $2.00), 
a coyote plays the central part. Sandy 
the Red Deer, by Fraser Darling (Ox- 
ford $2.00), illustrated with drawings of 
outstanding beauty by Miss Kiddell- 
Monroe, tells, with true flavor of the 
country, how the red deer live in the 
Scottish Highlands. 

Like Herbert Zim’s other wild life 
books, his Owls (Morrow $2.00), has 
large type, many pictures, and a text 
easy to read. The drawings are not only 
accurate but often beautiful, and the 
book presents an interesting array of 
| facts about a bird which nocturnal habits 
| and strange appearance have made mys- 
|terious and fascinating. Worlds in the 
| Sky, by Carroll Fenton and Mildred 
| Adams Fenton (Day $2.50), is a simple, 
| readable book on the sun, planets, the 
| moon, meteorites, and stars, which will 
| be very satisfactory to the child begin- 
| ning to be interested in what he sees in 
|the night skies. For the boy who loves 
|engines, Henry Billings has provided 
Diesel Electric 4030 (Viking $2.50), giv- 
ing clear, detailed information about 
what happens on board a locomotive 
and pictures that are not only complete- 
ly accurate but in their sweep and beauty 
make the reader feel that he, too, is 
speeding along the curving rails. 








Folktale and Fantasy 
In Then Came Timothy, by Frances 
Frost (Whittlesey $2.00), an Irish lepre- 
| chaun comes to a Maine island where 
| Katie O'Kelly lived with her grand- 
| parents (who believed in leprechauns), 
| bringing with him a dry humor and a 
| venturesome spirit which made him an 
jideal companion for a little girl until 
jin his eggshell ship he sailed back to 
Ireland. Professor J. R. R. Tolkien, 
whose book, The Hobbit, has delighted 
many with its dwarves, goblins, and 
magical adventures, has written a second 
book for boys and girls (and their 
elders) Farmer Giles of Ham (Hough- 
ton, $2.00). It is an imaginative history 
of the distant past; with a twinkle in 
his eye, the author tells of giants and 
dragons and of a hero, not romantic, 
but full of shrewd common sense. All 
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Operates with a simple, 
silent kerosene burner 


®@ Keeps food fresh 

®@ Preserves medicine and vaccines 
@ Has no motor to wear 

®@ Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Re- 
frigerators have been serving mission- 
aries in remote areas throughout the 
world. Its freezing system operates with- 
out using moving parts. There’s no ma- 
chinery to wear or break down. That’s 
why Servel lasts longer . . . gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 

Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And 
it’s easily adapted for either household or 
medical use. For prices and descriptive 
folders, contact your mission board in 
the United States. 


KEROSENE RANGES... 
= With the modern features 
| of current gas and electric 
| tanges. Three top burners 


Distributed exclusively by 
Servel. 








Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New Yerk 5, N. Y. 
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MARY, MOTHER OF JESUS, her heart Rey with 
love for all, in soft pastel 
colors and fired for permanency on a fine 10 inch 
Chinaware plate with delicate leaf-lace border in 
pure 23 Karat gold. The entire family will a 
appreciate the glowing loveliness of this plate. bend 
$2.00 each, postpaid, or C. O. D. you pay pos 

Orders shipped promptly, insured. Plate senate to 
fit 25¢ each. 
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24 beautiful gift pencils printed 
in gold with any name. 


2. DOZEN IM A GIFT BOX 


Print plainly the name you want to go on 
pencils. C.O.D. orders mailed at your expense. 
SEABOARD PENCIL CO. Depr. +0 


47 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Figures 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
23-PIECE NATIVITY SET! 


Gloriously painted 
by skilled craftsmen, 
exquisitely modeled 
in go ples. 
ter, 
silver and are Migr: this 
lovely, lifetime Set deepens family devo- 
tion—brings new joy to children! Here are 
the Divine Child, Our Blessed Mother, St. 
Joseph, 3 Angels, 3 erds, 3 Magi, 
: Servant, 5 Sheep, 
Sheep-dog, Donkey, 
Camel, straw-strewn 
10” stable, tiny crib. 
Only $5.95 
C.0.D. if desired. 
Money back if not 
delighted. 
CATHEDRAL PRODUCTS, Dept. £ 
Box 770, Grand Central Ste., W. Y. 
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ages will enjoy its salty humor and the 
amusing drawings by Pauline Diana 
Baynes. Anne Parrish, whose Floating 
Island is one of the outstanding books 
for children, now gives us an enchanting 
fantasy, The Story of Appleby Capple 
(Harper $2.75). Appleby sets out to add 
a zebra butterfly to his Cousin Clement’s 
collection and loses his way in a most 
amazing forest, where his Aunt Bella, 
Aunt Ella, and Uncle Timothy, to say 
nothing of his Cousin Lucy, in a light 
lace shawl and a Leghorn hat, look for 
him, meeting in their search crocodiles, 
chimpanzees, elephants, and many more 
unexpected creatures. The young reader 
soon realizes that the tale follows the 
alphabet and proceeds with Appleby 
from one hilarious adventure to another. 
The author’s drawings on every page 
have beauty as well as humor, and add 
to the bubbling, spontaneous gaiety of 
this highly imaginative and unusual 
book. 


Saints and Heroes 


Helen Acker’s Five Sons of Italy (Nel- 
son $2.25), which gives the life stories 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Galileo, Paganini, and Verdi, is a beau- 
tifully written book in which the author 
paints a portrait of the five men and 
also describes the period in which they 
lived so vividly and with such a sense 
of the past that not only do her five 
heroes come to life but five centuries 
of history seem to unroll for the reader. 
In Star-Spangled Stories (Bruce $2.00), 
Mary and William Lamars have told in 
spirited fashion the life stories of eleven 
important men who lived at the time 
of the Civil War, among them General 
Beauregard, James Longstreet, Chief 
Justice Taney, Philip Sheridan. In King 
Philip, the Indian Chief (Harper $2.50), 
Esther Averill tells the story of a striking 
and appealing figure in American his- 
tory. It is a tragic tale of violence and 
misunderstanding, but the author’s care- 
ful research and interest in her subject 
make Philip a very real and sympathetic 
character and shed light on the relations 
of colonists and Indians. She writes with 
a quiet beauty, and the illustrations by 
Vera Belsky catch the spirit of the nar- 
rative. 

In books, boys and girls can walk with 
saints and heroes, bringing back to every- 
day life some of the wonder. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of Marigold 
Hunt’s St. Patrick’s Summer, (Sheed 
and Ward $2.50). In the west of Eng- 
land, two children meet St. Patrick, and 
the saint, knowing their lack of religious 
instruction, explains to them what he 
did when he landed in Ireland and be- 
gan the conversion of the whole coun- 
try. Eve comes to tell them of the Crea- 
tion and the Fall, Abraham tells them of 
the preparation for Christ’s coming, 
some of the most exciting happenings 
they are allowed to see for themselves. 


Please patronize our advertisers 





St. Patrick’s teaching is kindly and 
crystal clear, in his understanding of 
the two children there is humor and 
much common sense, and Michael and 
Cecelia make their first communion be- 
fore the leaves fall from the trees. It 
was a thrilling and happy experience 
that came to the two children in those 
summer days when they met St. Patrick 
under sun and cloud in the heather- 
covered hills. 

Though the text of the series Saints 
in Pictures by Maisie Ward (Sheed and 
Ward $1.00 each) is definitely for adults, 
children, if they are given the opportun- 
ity, will enjoy the pictures, beautifully 
reproduced in color, of the Saints and 
their animals—St. Jerome with his lion, 
St. Anthony with the boar, St. Francis 
preaching to the birds. 


Christmas Stories 


It is good to see back in print Alice 
Dalgliesh’s Christmas, (Scribner $3.00), 
one of the best of Christmas anthologies. 
For Christmas is indeed the time for 
rereading old tales that have in them 
the spirit of the holiday: the lovely 
Christmas chapter in Kenneth Grahame’s 
The Wind in the Willows, the amusing 
The Peterkins’ Christmas Tree by Lucre- 
tia P. Hale (reprinted in The Second 
St. Nicholas Anthology), Dickens’ heart- 
warming Christmas Carol, Beatrix Pot- 
ter’s The Tailor of Gloucester, and Cat 
Royal by Charles Brady, with its magni- 
ficent picture of the Three Kings and 
the three royal cats as they journey from 
the East to find the Holy Child. (Sheed 
and Ward). 








Observant? 


> A first-grade teacher recently 
took her class to a Milwaukee 
dairy where a guide showed the 
children through the entire plant, 
pointing out all the steps of pre- 
paring milk for bottling. 

When the youngsters got back 
to the starting point, the guide 
asked if anyone had any questions 
to ask. One little girl raised her 
hand. 

“Did you notice,” she asked, 
“that I’ve got on my new snow- 
suit?” 

—Milwaukee Journal 
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RAISE FUNDS 


The easy COVETTES . oN SHULTON’S 3 
favorite perfumes, OLD SPICE, FRIENDSHIP’S 


GARDEN and DESERT FLOWER. 


Volunteer 
workers can raise substantial sums for their 
church at all affairs, card parties, bazaars, dances, 
ete. Excellent repeat item with constant source of 
income. NO TAX FORMS. Write for details now. 


STUART-CHASE CO. North Bergen, N. J. 


WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. i ae oe cash prices 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, wate 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses. old gold, 
silver, ete. guaranteed or 
ur ‘merchandise returned. We are government 
jcensed. Write for FREE information. 
ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-CL East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular — naan business adminis- 
tration, home dical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B. “ y enero 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falis, New York 


Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 


LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 


tered Regents High School—Commercial 
Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. ce college prepa 
pve. 8-12. Small classes. Senior 


Grades 
T.C. Beautiful 170 acre campus with aii 
tihletic facilities. 650 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 
































GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. 
adard Courses 
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OUR LADY OF 


MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Affiliated with the State 
University. Grades 5 through 12. School buses 
leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10:10 a.m.—3.40 p.m. 








Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 








Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 

TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 

FOUNDED 1847 

Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo Lake. 
College ny meg d and General Courses. Art, Music, 

Hom: ics, Athletics, Character Guid- 
ance, Social Ang Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by Middle States Association. Grades 7-12. 

Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 
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GOD’S UNDERGROUND 

(Continued from page 64) 
in charge of Father John Gerard’s house 
—one of the great rallying points for 
Catholics in the Essex area. And Father 
Henry Morse, the Jesuit, spent twenty- 
nine energetic years in the shadows fol- 
lowing his conversion in 1614; he was 
twice tried and exiled; and he was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered in the 
presence of the French and Imperial 
Ambassadors in 1645. 

The list of these convert martyrs is, 
moreover, as broad as it is long. It in- 
cludes-not only priests and laypeople, 
men and women, but the unknown and 
poor as well as the well-born and com- 
paratively fortunate. Their resolution 
and constancy put heart into the small, 
scattered Catholic remnant of the Eng- 
lish people; and though many individ- 
uals were to give up the practice of their 
religion because they saw no end to the 
indignities and penalties heaped upon 
them, some did not. Indefatigable mis- 
sionaries like Bishop Challoner kept the 
flickering flame of faith alive after the 
last martyrs had died, throughout that 
century and a half of suffering in secrecy 
between the killing of Blessed Oliver 
Plunket in 1681 and the granting of 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829. Ostra- 
cism from public -life, heavy fines, and 
the open contempt and intolerance of 
their fellow citizens were difhcult bur- 
dens to shoulder; missionary priests were 
in short supply; and by the close of the 
eighteenth century only one in every 
hundred Englishmen still clung tena- 
ciously to the Catholic Faith. 

Near Tyburn, in London, where 
many martyrs were: slaughtered, a bomb- 
blitzed chapel now stands. On Glaston- 
bury Tor in the West country, hard by 
the ruins of the abbey from which 
Abbot Whiting and his companions 
were dragged to execution, fourteen 
huge wooden crosses have been planted 
by Catholics of the modern diocese of 
Clifton. In Lancashire, Northumber- 
land, Yorkshire, and the Midlands, there 
is similar widespread evidence of a re- 
kindled love for the local martyrs. 

And in this present age of tyranny 
and violence on a global scale, when 
millions of men and women are facing 
the ruthless persecution of God-hating 
Communists from Germany to Korea, 
we may be sure that such devotion and 
reverence are not in vain. The words of 
Blessed Edmund Campion ring out still 
like a challenge to Catholics not only 
in England but wherever the shadows 
of persecution are deepening today: 
“There will never want in England men 
that will have the care of their own sal- 
vation, nor such as shall advance other 
men’s; neither shall this Church here 
ever fail so long as priests and pastors 
shall be found for their sheep, rage man 
or devil never so much.” 
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No laying the spoon down to muss up the stove. 
No letting the spoon slip into t — 
Made in an 8 and 10 inch length with a brilliant polish. 
The set of 2 sent p. p if not carried by your local dealer. 
In gift boxes, 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR ANY BRIDE OR HOUSEWIFE. 
A Fast Seller. — Sales people Wanted Everywhere 


FROHOCK-STEWART CO. 74 Harris Ct.. Worcester. Mass, 





Creamy 
Peanut Spread 





Children 
universally 
approve—grown 
folks prefer it 
because it is so 
palatable. 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. $., Chicago (90) 
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iv new HEAR RINGS 


Correct your hearing loss—yet 
appear to be simply a well- 
dressed woman wearing lovely 
' earrings. “‘ Maico Hear Rings” have 
’ saved many from embarrassment. 
Send coupon. . . learn how you too 
can hear and still keep your secret. 


MAICO 
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VOCAL (Voice and Piano) 


FOR CHRISTMAS SINGING ! 


A Most Beautiful, Timely And Inspirational Song Acclaimed By All 


Our Lady of Fatima 


Avatable 42 Follows 
CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS: Four Part $.A.1.8.—Three Part S.S.A. 
Four Part 1.1.B.8.—Two Part S.A., each .20 








ORCHESTRA ACCOMPANIMENT FOR SOLO VOICE... 1.00 


Obtainable At Your Music Dealer Or Direct From 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
_799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 











CATHOLIC BIBLE 16mm Sound Films 


The Bible visualized in wondertul-authentic 
@ctors and equipment. Idea! for 
clubs, K. of C. meetings 


parochial 
Holy Name 


from leading 


& 20 to 50 minute films available 
film libraric: Rental rate $6 a 
Hilustrated catalog available free 
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day up 


reproduction. Produced in Hollywood with top grade 
school 
Young pec 


teaching use, Catholic 


ple meetings, etc 


women's and men's 
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THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Graduate and Undergraduate Divisions 








ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Ch p and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
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SISTERS OF ST. 
Newburgh, N 








Campus bordering Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited * the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central 


Address Secretary 


Station, New York City 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Degrees: @ Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
@ Bachelor of Music 


Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of the P.R.R. 
For catalogue and viewbook, address The Registrar, Box 23-S 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


DALLA: 
A Residential and Day coy —-— 
of Women, conducted by the AA, ~ Merey - the 


Fully Aceredited 6 Pennsylvania 
Education; Ass’n. of 
of Middle States; 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont. Pa. 
Conducted the Religious of the poet of Ly 


Ivania with to confer Degrees Arts, 
. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles a Philadelphia 





on the Main Line of the P. R. 
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DON CAMILLO 
(Continued from page 18) 
silently exchanged. between them, and 
Don Camillo’s eyes must have been 
strangely eloquent because all the color 
drained from Peppone’s face. But that 
meant nothing at all; Peppone rolled 
up his sleeves, braced his legs, calcu- 
lated his aim carefully, drew his arm 

back slowly, and flung the bowl. 

It was a shot such as would have 
felled not only a wooden effigy but an 
ox, so violent. had been the fury with 
which Peppone had thrown the heavy 
missile. The bowl struck the effigy with 
such force that it rebounded. 

But the effigy did not fall. 

“The hinge has jammed,” explained 
the attendant of the show after looking 
behind the effigy. 

“The usual Vatican scheming,” sneered 
Peppone, putting on his coat and saun- 
tering away, while the people, as though 
released from an incubus, resumed their 
laughter. 

Late that evening Peppone turned up 
at the presbytery. 

“Look here,” he explained gloomily, 
“I thought it over and as soon as you 
had gone I had your effigy removed in 
case its being there should be _inter- 
preted as an insult to religion. My 
grievance against you is purely political.” 

“Good,” replied Don Camillo. 

Peppone turned toward the door. 

“As for that bowl I threw at you, I’m 
sorry about it now, in a way, but any- 
how it ended all right.” 

“Yes,” replied Don Camillo. “It ended 
all right, and a good thing too. Because 
if my effigy had collapsed you would 
have gone with it. What I had ready 
for you would have killed an elephant.” 

“I knew it,” muttered Peppone. “But 
the prestige of the Party was at stake 
and I had to throw it. On the other 
hand, you made a fool of me this morn- 
ing in front of everyone.” 

Don Camillo sighed. 

“That also is true.” 

“Then we are quits,” said Peppone. 

“Not just yet, Peppone,” muttered 
Don Camillo handing him a small ob- 
ject. “Give me back that five thousand 
lire note that I gave you and take this 
one instead. The other one was false.” 

Peppone stuck his arms akimbo. 


“Now are you or are you not a scoun- . 


drel? A fig for shying at your effigy! It’s 
bombs that should be thrown at your 
head! And what on earth am I to do 
when I’ve already paid over all today’s 
proceeds to the representative of the 
Party who came along with the speaker?” 

Don Camillo put the bill back. care- 
fully in his notecase. 

“How sorry I am,” he sighed. “Now 
I shall never again in this life have 
peace, remembering the harm I have 
done to your Party.” 

Peppone hurried away for fear of for- 
getting himself. 
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St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 16, Vermont 


A Liberal Arts College 
for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Terms begin 
Feb. & Sept. Apply early. 

Write Registrar 

for CATALOGUES 


he Repel at Seteher 
MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Sonat. 


Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


| ARCHMERE 


Catholic Country Peside 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron Boys 
Under Norbertine Canon 
Junior and Senior High School Courses. 
Cottepe Preparation Emphasized. Small ate 
Limited Enrotiment. All Sports. Gym. 
Fully Accredited. 
VERY REV. HEADMASTER 
Box 47-8, Claymont, Delaware 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 


Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. 


FOR INFORMATION. ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 














MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. Scientific, Classical, Business and 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, 
orchestra. oo shiny 2 and play. 

: Headmaster, Box H 
mine Saltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 














Mount Saint Agnes College 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Courses leading to Bachelor.of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Nursing, 
Medical Technology. Two-Year Terminal Courses 
leading to Associate of Arts Diploma are 
offered in the Lower Division of the College. 


BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre- 
Nursing, Pre-medics, Laboratory Technic, Social 
Service, Business. 
Beautiful campus ry outdoor swimming pool. 





Address: The Dean 








SIENA HEIGHTS jones, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accreditei. Conducted Sisters Dom- 
nic. Bachelor o-oo 
Music. Commercial Education; Home Economics; 
ae Training; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre- 
1 Courses: Two Year Terminal in 


f ee Work. 
Beautiful Bulidings 
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LETTERS 
[Continued from page 4] 


of one magazine, it would be THE SIGN.” 

My interest is to give this nonsectarian 
school an opportunity. to read your good 
magazine. Hence, I earnestly appeal to read- 
ers to pass along this magazine after they 
are through. It will find a cordial and warm 
welcome among students of my humble 
mission. And the world of ours here would 
be a happier and more blessed spot to live 
in if there were readers more generous to 
us. 

(Rev.) JOHN T. Boapo 

Catholic Mission, 
Vintar, Ilocos Norte, 
Philippines 


Spain in Politics 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I think no one Spaniard but exiled Re- 
publicans, Communists, and Basques will 
congratulate you for the illustrated pages 
on Spain in the October issue, notwith- 
standing its good intentions. 

QuiBER GERAL 
New York, N. Y. 


“Brass Checks and Knuckles” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

It is my proud and happy privilege to be 
the daughter of a very fine man—Joseph 
P. Ryan by name. I am not “crying on any- 
one’s shoulder” by saying how sorry I was 
to see the article by Milton Lomask in your 
magazine. I just want people to know that 
my father is not the man Mr. Lomask paints 
him to be. 

Ever since my father entered office, his 
every thought has been for the betterment 
of his men. Scarcely a day goes by that I do 
not hear the expression “God bless the 
longshoremen.” I know many fine people of 
good character who are longshoremen earn- 
ing good salaries—men who have raised sons 
to be priests and doctors, daughters to be 
nuns, by reason of their hard work as long- 
shoremen. I know of relatively few. who 
have met with accidents. These fine men are 
legitimate union members. My father’s ef- 
forts are prompted by no ulterior motives. 

Of course I do not claim perfection for 
my father. To say that he is human will 
explain that away. As for the evils or 
abuses, he is not responsible for the actions 
of every man on the waterfront. Evils exist, 
not because of him but in spite of him. 

I have always been taught and have tried 
to observe that the first law of Catholic 
treatment is charity. I should think that we 
should assail abuses but not individuals. 
Mr. Lomask made very light of my father’s 
contributions to the improvement of the lot 
of the longshoremen. That is because the 
contented men are not always voluble. 

May God bless Mr. Lomask. May he bless 
you and your splendid work. May God al- 
ways direct my father to do what is best for 
his men. 

Marie M. RYAN 
New York, N. Y. 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I am of the Catholic Faith and have been 

taught to read Catholic literature. Naturally 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE, 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO — 

Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 


BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 











APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 
College Preparatory 


LADY WOOD Sete Pore 


e Girls develop character (and poise in healthful, 

and day school. 
Accredited. Beautifully landscaped 250-acre  es- 
tate, distinctive buildings. Riding, outdoor sports 
emphasized. Varied activities include concerts, 
lectures, clubs, trips to nearby capital city. Catalog. 
Address Sister Secretary, Box S, Ladywood School, 
Indianapolis 44, Ind. 























Saint t Mary-of- the-Woods 


tire, Cultural Knowledge 


— aa cola Fa and BS 

art, commerce, secretarial, p —" 
training, speech and radio. buildings, 
spacious Ba a 


= Early registration ad: 
Box 40 INT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 











MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls. High School for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
ited. Member of North Central Association. College 
Preparatory, General Acedemic, Music, Art, Home- 
Making courses. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


Sf. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


Grades 9 to 12. State 3 gs Member of 
the North Central Association Y 
Schools. 

















Address: The Registrar 


Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major 
sports. Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the 
eighth; two years of High. 











Missionary Sisters 
of the 


Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
devote themselves to teaching, nursing, and caring for 
the one and orphans in the home and foreign missions. 
Candidates ayy 14 and 30 desiring to join them are 
invited to write 

Rev. Mother "Previecial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 




















The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested 
in religious life many ‘7 m of charitable 
and e agg Dns We work as: 
kinder, > wo “industrial, com- 
merci d high school teachers; cate- 
chists; a. workers; nurses; dentists; 
musicians; artists; journalists; house- 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
etc.—in home and foreign m missions. 
Please write to: Superior 
Blood Convent, Princeton, HN. J. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 

devote their lives te the care.of orphans and the 

aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 

ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 


contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














The Church needs Missionari hi d i 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are qualified 
to fill this need. If interested apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Paliottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring te devote their lives te the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are carn- 

estly imvited to write te Mother 


Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 





























Boys and young men de- 
siring information on be- 
coming Franciscan priests 
or brothers, write to: 


Director of Vocations 


St. Francis Seminary 
Lowell, Mass. 

















iS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A Mi ne nan 


If thou wilt be perfect’ P follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ's Spiritual Edifice—not for 

but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
then this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
us soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
d People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
a is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
rmation. 

The Reverend Mother Provineial, 0. S. F. 

Franeisean Convent 

3725 Elferstie Avenue 

Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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The Alexian Brothers 

Is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, sent 
upon request to any young man desiring to devote his 
life to the service of God as a Religious Hospital 
Brother. 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 

117 James Bivd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious iife 
many types of activities: teaching im grammar 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, ete. Write for illustrated booklet, **Holy 
Cross Brothers.” Address: 
BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York | 

















BOYS called to the service of GOD 























YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rev. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverne, Cin- 


cinnati 5, Ohio. 
F R A N C | S C A N MISSIONARY BROTHERS 

F THE SACRED HEART 
nurse the sick, and are also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 to 45. For further information write 
to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 








Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Deo you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this es a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocation. 
Write te: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 

Seciety of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wise. 





PRESENTATION BROTHERS 
r OF IRELAND 


Young men who desire to devote themselves to 
the service of God in the work of Catholic Educa- 
tion or as Lay Brothers are needed now. Gram- 
r school graduates are also accepted in the 
Juniorate. For information write: 
Reverend Brother Novice Master, 
Presentation Brothers’ Novitiate, 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 








8th Graders 





THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
in the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
New Britain and other South Sea Islands). 

—APPLY TODAY— 


College & University 


High School Students Students Mechanics, Farmers 
for Minor Seminary for Clerical Novitiate all Trades for Lay 
and Major Seminary Brothers’ Novitiate 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


Lack of funds no obstacle. 


Office Workers, 
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your magazine was one chosen by me to 
read, and I was shocked beyond words when 
I read an article recently regarding Joseph 
Ryan. 

Being reared in a Catholic home, paro- 
chial schools, and Catholic high schools, the 
theology taught me was that we should all 
have charity in our hearts. I have also made 
many Missions and listened to priests rant 
and rage about a slanderous tongue and 
that if we were responsible for spreading 
scandal that took away a person’s good 
name it was a mortal sin, all of which I be- 
lieved.“ I have listened to Catholic hous 
and last year heard read off the altar that 
anyone having leanings toward Communism 
was to be excommunicated from the Church. 

This article regarding Mr. Ryan appears 
to me to be very slanderous. It has me con- 
fused. Was it an article paid to be pub- 
lished? And why was the same published 
in a Catholic magazine that reaches all parts 
of the country; when was it investigated? 

You see, I happen to live in a town where 
Mr. Ryan and his family used to spend the 
summers and I know the family. They are 
all good Catholics—Mrs. Ryan being a 
daily communicant as well as his daughter, 
and Mr. Ryan I have seen at the altar rail 
maybe as many as two or three times a 
week. If our own faith is going to resort to 
belittling a man of his caliber, then why 
believe? 

When a magazine edited by Catholic 
priests spreads this kind of propaganda, 
what can we expect of those outside our 
faith? And the article about Mr. Ryan is in 
direct contradiction to the first article in 
your magazine on bigotry—isn’t it being 
bigoted to listen to someone who probably 
may have a personal feeling against Mr. 
Ryan? And is all the Catholic teaching | 
have had been misconstrued by me? 

HELEN GROGAN 
Great Kills, S. I., N. Y. 


Editor’s note: The author has no desire to 
impugn the integrity or sincerity of Mr. 
Ryan. The criticisms are leveled at Mr. 
Ryan in his capacity as head of the A.F.L. 
Longshoremen’s Assoc. The faults of his ad- 
ministration are not necessarily the result 
of dishonesty: or of insincerity. 


Editorial 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Received my copy of THe SIGN yesterday 
for the month of November, and, in look- 
ing it over last evening, the first thing that 
came to my attention, of course, was the 
“Editor’s Page” which this month is en- 
titled “An Examination of Conscience.” 

To me, it is the finest article I have read 
in many a year. It certainly covers fully 
what we people in this country should be 
thinking about. Personally, I have always 
felt that Communism cannot be defeated 
or wiped out by guns or the atomic bomb 
or anything such as that. Realizing the 
power of prayer, it seems to me that if 
every Roman Catholic in this country got 
down on their knees once a day to say 
just one Hail Mary for our country’s well- 
being the efforts of Russia and countries 
of its kind would be futile indeed. 

A. T. Harpick 
Kenmore, N. Y. 











0 vou need prayers? 


If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your 
name, the members of your family, or friends, among the Passion- 
ist Associates for whom Holy-Mass and, Special Prayers are offered 
daily by 3,000 Passionist’ Religious. 

You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Cruci- 
fied in mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same 
spiritual henefits that are attached to membership in the Passion- 
ist Perpetual Mass Association, except that benefits in Passionist 
Associates are limited to one year from the date the new member 
is enrolled. A Membership Card will be sent for each individual 
enrollment. 








PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 


The Living and the Dead may 
OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 be enrolled: FI in coupen 


and mail with offering 


he gilt of gilts "scm" 





BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and 
in fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Oflice for the Dead re- 
cited by the entire Religious Community the first 
day of each month in every Passionist Monastery. 
High Mass of Requiem and Office for the Dead 
during the octave of All Souls for Deceased Mem- 
bers. 


Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered 


daily in Masses and Prayers of 3,000 Passionist Re- 
ligious, 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled ($1.00 monthly) $5.00 








— PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 
| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, (Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. —living and dead) 5 00 
| Enclosed is offering of $ Please enroll OR ($5.00 monthly) § . 
| ae ’ - > inca niadh euskal laden ainda : (Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
| cece eee cece teen eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeenteeeeneeseeseess l —living and dead) 
as Passionist Associate ($1.00) CC) Dead oO Living 
| as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) C] Dead C) Living 
| as Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) 
For each Perpetual Membership a beautifully 
| TNE OE hoo socsceceedeseneeeceeais erereryrTore ts illuminated certificate, properly inscribed, 
: ECT Ter Te reer rT ited whee ede Letbaceganes 
| Me ir WN 5 5 obs cde acces densondeneey eee TS ] The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in 


(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) » gg ge Sn ee > City, 
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Mail Coupon Now! 


BOTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
The Greatest Story Ever Told 
and The Cardinal 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 12-Si 
Mineola, New York 


Please send me the two books listed above as my free 
Membership Gift Books and enroll me as a member of 
the Family Reading Club. Each month you will send me 
a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection—which I 
may accept or reject as I choose. There are no membership 
dues or fees—only the requirement that I accept a mini- 
mum of four selections during the coming twelve months, 
beginning with the current Club selection, at only $1.89 
each, plus postage and handling. As a member, I will 


> 1 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selections 
accept. 


cs 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 





(Please Print) 
Street and No. 





City 


Age, if 


Si rice in Canada: 1 
Under 21.......... ‘Offer: 50d 0 ’ 


05 Bond St., 
Offer good only in the U. 8. A. and Canada. 


~The Greatest” 
Story EverTold” 


* 


She 
(ar 


Two Top Best-Sellers That Should Be Read Aloud 


AND 


inal | 


In The Home of Every American Family 


A typical examples of the fine reading enjoyment and inspirational 
guidance that you will derive from membership in the Family 
Reading Club, we offer both of the new books shown here FREE to 
new members! These are books to read aloud to the entire family, to 
make a part of your permanent library. In the publishers’ editions 
these two books would cost you $6.45, but you may now have them 
Free with membership. Read the details of this Family Reading Club 
offer, then fill in and mail the coupon to join the Club without delay! 





THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD By Fulton Oursier 
The Sublime Story of Jesus Told in a Way 
That Makes You Feel As Though You Were There 


Throughout the centuries, the wonderful story of Jesus has brought 
inspiration and sublime happiness to untold millions. Its divine 
message is forever new, everlastingly beautiful. It has been often 
told, but perhaps the most inspiring and accurate version ever writ- ‘ 
ten, outside of the Bible itself, is this masterwork by Fulton Oursler. 4% 
Simply and reverently, everywhere true to the Gospels, he faithfully Jil 
unfolds the timeless story, bringing Jesus and those whose lives were i 
entwined with His excitingly close to you. Here, indeed, is a reading experience 
to be deeply enjoyed and cherished by every member of your family. 

Since publication, “The Greatest Story Ever Told” has been high on best-seller 
lists throughout the country. The publisher's edition is $2.95, but you may have 
your copy as a FREE gift if you join the Family Reading Club at this time. 





THE CARDINAL By Henry Morton Robinson 


The Story That Bares the Heart and Soul 
of a Man Who Walked with God 


From boyhood Stephen Fermoyle had wanted to become a priest, 
but within him raged all the pride and tumultuous passions of 
mankind. He knew pain and despair and misery through his years. 


a, 


And when his own great crisis came, he had to learn to pray. 
It would have been easy for Stephen to succeed in any worldly 


enterprise, but his love for Him who walked in light carried him 
on—as curate, vicar, monsignor, bishop—finally to the fateful donning of the Red 
Hat. No one could have known how much he gave up, how hard he fought, how 
much he suffered in his yourney to the most inaccessible rooms of the Vatican. 
“The Cardinal” became an instant top best-seller on publication, and already 
more than 150,000 copies have been purchased in the publisher's regular edition at 
$3.50. You may have your copy FREE when you join the Family Reading Club! 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS 


How the Club Operates 
The Family Reading Club was founded to 
select and distribute books for the whole famil 
—books which are worthwhile, interesting an 
entertaining without being objectionable in any 
way. Each month publishers are invited to submit 


‘books they believe will meet the Family Reading 


Club standards. Our Board of Editors then 
selects the book it can recommend most enthusi- 
astically to members. These are books which 
every member of your family can read—books to 
be read with pleasure, remembered and discussed 
with delight, and retained in your home library 
with pride. Now you are invited to accept both of 
the wonderful new books shown on this page as 
your FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT BOOKS when 
you join! 


What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each (plus 
postage and handling) for the books you pur- 
chase after reading the book review which will 
come to your home each month. It is mot nec- 
essary to purchase a book every month—only 
four each year to retain your membership. All 


selections are new, complete, well-printed and 
well-bound. And your books will be delivered to 
your door by the postman—ready to read! 


Free “Bonus” Books 


The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“*Bonus’’ Book free for each four Club selections 
you take. These books will meet the high Club 
standards of excellence, interest, superior writin, 

and wholesome subject matter—and you can buil 

up a fine home library this way at no extra ex- 
pense. The purchase of books from the Club for 
only $1.89 each—instead of the a reg- 
ular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 
25% to 35% of Pond book dollars. And when 
the value of the Bonus Books is figured in, you 
actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every member of 
our any. let us introduce you to the Family 
eading Club by sending you both of the books 
shown above as your free Membership Gift Books. 
Just mail the — today. However, as this 
unusual offer may withdrawn at any time, we 
urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 











